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ANECDOTE 

OF 

SIR  WILLIAM  JOHNSON. 

SOON  after  the  late  Sir  William  Johnfon  had 
been  appointed  Superintendant  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  America,  he  wrote  to  England  for  fome 
Suits  of  cloaths,  richly  laced.  When  they  arrived 
at  Sir  William's,  Hendrick,  King  of  the  five  na- 
tions of  Mohawks,  was  prefent,  and  particularly 
admired  them,  but  without  faying  any  thing  to 
Sir  William  at  that  time.     In  a  few  days,  Hend- 
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rick  calicd  on  Sir  William,  and  acquainted  him 
that  he  had  had  a  dream.     On    Sir  William's  in^- 
quiring  what  it  was,  he  told  him  he  had  dreamed 
that  he  had  given  him  One  of  ihofe  fuiis   which 
he  had  lately  received  from  over  the  great  water. 
Sir  William  took  the  hint,   and  immediately  pre- 
fented  him  with  one  of  the  richeft  fuits.      Hend- 
rick,  highly  gratified  with  the   generofity  of  Sir 
William,  returned.     Sir  William,  fome  time  after 
this,   happening  to  be   in  company   with    Hend- 
rick,    told   him  that  he  alfo  had  had  a   dream. 
Hendrick  being  very  folicitous  to  know  what  it 
was,    Sir  William  informed  him  he  had  dreamed 
that  he  (Hendrick)  had  made   him  a  prefent  of  a 
particular  traft  of  land  (the  moft  valuable  on  the 
Mohawk   river)    of  about    five    thoufand   acres. 
Hendrick  prefented  him   with  the  land  immedi- 
ately,   with   this    fhrewd    remark :    "    Now,   Sir 
William,  I  will  never  dream  with  you  again;  you 
dream  too  hard  for  me." 
The  above  trad  of  land  is  called  to  this  hourj 
Sir  William's  dreaming  land. 
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THE 
PRECIPITATE  MARRIAGE, 

A    MORAL    TALE. 

IT  would  be  an  endlefs,  and  no  very  agreeable 
tafk,  to  produce  a  catalogue  of  thofe  men, 
■who  being  mifled  by  ambition,  have  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  lofty  ideas,  found  themfelves 
feverely  difappointed  by  the  failure  of  their  great 
defigns.  Nor  is  ambition  a  paffion  confined  to 
the  bread  of  men.  The  fair  fex  often  feel  their 
tender  baforas  agitated  with  the  feme,  and  have 
fometimes  paid  very  dear  for  their  elevated  fenti- 
ments,  after  having  been  feduced  by  then)  into 
very  ineligible  fituations.  With  regard  to  their 
matrimonial  fchemes,  many  women  have  certainly 
permitted  ambition  to  make  too  powerful  an  im- 
preffion  upon  their  minds,  and  by  fuppofing,  too 
haftily,  that  grandeur  and  happinefs  are  fynoni- 
raous  terms,  have,  in  the  moft  mortifying  manner, 
been  forced  to  own  that  the  mod  brilliant  favours 
which  fortune  can  beftow  may  be  extremely  in- 
fufficient  to  render  the  life  of  her  who  poffefTes 
them  a  life  of  felicity.  Admitting  that  a  woman 
has  really  raifed  herfelf  by  marriage  to  the  diftin- 
guifhed  fphere,  to  which  her  wifhes  were  pointed 
B  2  by 
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by  ambition,  flic  may  be  very  miferable  in  the 
midft  of  her  magnificence :  how  much  more 
wretched  muft  {he  feel  herfelf,  who,  dazzled  by'a 
falfe  appearance  of  fplendor,  difcovers,  too  late, 
that  fhe  miflook  the  fhadow  for  the  fubftance ; 
and  that  inftead  of  increafing  her  importance  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world,  fhe  has  contemptibly  degra- 
ded herfelf  both  in  their  eyes  and  in  her  own. 

The  heroine  of  the  foUowing  tale  was  one  of 
thofe  ambitious  females,  who  look  upon  rank  and 
riches  to  be  the  principal  ingredients  in  the  nup- 
tial compofition;  without  which  it  is  not  worthy 
of  their  attention:  and  the  perufal  of  her  hiflory, 
may,  perhaps,  be  of  fome  fervice  to  the  female 
Icarus  s  of  the  age,  who,  by  aiming  to  foar  above  all 
their  friends  and  acquaintances,  fink  themfelvcs 
infinitely  below  them ;  partly  from  their  weaknefs, 
but  more  from  their  prefumption. 

Charlotte  Denbigh  was  the  daughter  of  a  coun- 
try gentleman,  who  having  wafted  a  very  confider- 
able  part  of  his  fortune  in  unfuccefsful  proje8:s, 
could  only  leave  her  five  thoufand  pounds  at  his 
death.  With  this  fum,  far  from  a  defpicable  one, 
(Charlotte  having  been  brought  up  with  high  noti- 
ofis)  was  by  no  means  fatisfied.  She  had  a  fpirit  to 
cr\](^  that  fum  every  year.  She  was  alfo  fo  proud 
of  her  beauty  and  her  accompliftiments,  the  one 
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ftriking,  and  the  other  numerous,  that  (he  would 
not  liften  to  the  addreffes  of  many  of  her  admirers, 
with  no  mean  fortunes,  becaufe  they  could  not 
enable  her  to  live  in  the  ftyle  which  was  moll 
agreeable  to  her.  By  the  haughtinefs  of  her  be- 
haviour, and  the  frequency  of  her  refufals,  fhc 
difcovered  a  no  fmall  want  of  judgment,  and  the 
admiration  which  flie  excited  was  generally  ac- 
companied with  contempt.  Thofe  who  were  the 
moft  charmed  with  her  perfon  could  not  help 
thinking  that  fhe  appeared  in  a  ridiculous  light,  by 
the  hauteur  of  her  carriage,  and  her  continual  at- 
tempts, without  any  artful  concealment  of  her  real 
defigns  to  attra61;  the  attention  of  the  firfl  men  of 
the  age  in  point  of  riches  and  rank.  Her  attempts 
were  bold,  but  they  were  not  fuccefsful:  her  de- 
figns were  grand,  but  they  were  foon  feen  through 
and  defeated. 

After  having  made  a  number  of  fruitlefs  efforts 
to  figure  in  the  firfl;  line  of  female  confequence  at 
London,  and  rejefted  feveral  very  advantageous 
offers,  becaufe  they  were  not  precifely  the  offers 
agreeable  to  her  ambitious  views,  ftie  changed 
the  fcene  of  aftion,  made  a  trip  to  Calais,  and 
from  thence  pofl;ed  to  the  capital  of  France, 
dreaming  of  nothing  but  charms  and  conquefts, 
and  forming  plans  for  a  brilliant  French  alliance, 

as 
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as  flic  had   not  fucceeded  in  her  fchemes  for  an 
Englifh  one. 

By  her  removal  from  England,  Charlotte  gave 
an  additional  proof  of  her  want  of  judgment; 
not  only  by  her  palTage  from  one  country  to  ano- 
ther, but  by  her  choice  of  a  female  companion 
in  the  voyage,  who  was,  certainly,  the  moft  im- 
proper perfon  fhe  could  have  felefted.  A  few 
traits  of  this  Lady  will  be  fufficient  to  fupport  this 
ifTertion. 

Mrs.  Brindley,  the  widow  of  a  worthlefs  fellow, 
who  had  married  her  entirely  for  her  money,  and 
who  left  her  in  very  ftraitened  circumftances,  was, 
for  fome  time,  at  a  great  lofs  for  a  comfortable 
fubfiftence;  but  on  being  invited  by  a  old  rich  gen- 
tlewoman in  the  city,  good-natured  and  gene- 
rous, though  vulgar  beyond  expreffion,  fhe,  in  a 
little  while,  having  a  much  fuperior  underftand- 
ing,  played  her  cards  with  fuch  addrefs,  that  fhe 
not  only  lived  luxurioufly  with  her  during  life, 
but  gained  a  good  legacy  at  her  death.  As  foon 
as  fhe  was  in  poffeffion  of  a  confiderable  part  of 
Mrs.  Grimball's  fortune,  fhe  was  folicilcd  by 
feveral  perfons  in  different  flations,  but  having 
had  very  bad  luck  in  her  firfl  marriage,  fhe  was 
almofl  afraid  to  venture  upon  a  fecond  :  however, 
fbe   at  lafl  got  over  all  her  objeftions  to  a  new 
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hulband,  and  gave  her  hand  lo  Mr.  Brindley;  a 
man  who  was  apparently  in  affluent  circumftances, 
and,  without  doubt,  very  agreeable  to  her  fancy: 
his  charafler  was  alfo,  in  her   opinion,  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  enquiries  which  fhe  had  made  re^ 
lating  to  it,  unqueftionable.     In   a  few  months 
after  her   fecond  marriage,   and   when   fhe   had 
vefted  her  new  hufband   with  all  fhe  had  in  her 
power  to  give  him,  fhe  not  only  found  herfelf  de- 
ferted  by  him;   but  to  her  additional  concern  fhe 
alfo  found  that  he  had  been  many  years  married  to 
another  woman  : — thefe  were  blows  which  almoft 
(tunned  her  ;   but  fhe  recovered  from  them,   and 
did  the  bcft  fhe  could  in  her  diftrefsful  condition. 
Obliged  to  quit  the  houfe,  in  which  fhe  could  no 
longer  afford  to  refide,  and  afhamed  of  havi-  g 
been  drawn  in  to  be  a  nominal  wife,  fhe  repaired 
to  a  very  private  part  of  the  town,  in  which   fhe 
was  not,  fhe  imagined,  known;  and  with  the  little 
cafh  fhe  had  by  her,  fettled  herfelf  in  a  fmall  ob- 
fcure  apartment.     Here  fhe  in  a  fiiort  time  difco- 
vered  that  her  landlady   was  an  artant  procurefs  t 
fhe  alfo  found  herfelf  fo  much  in  her  power  that 
fhe    was    not  even  at  liberty  to   leave  her.     Op- 
prelTed,  therefore,  by  poverty  on  one  hand,  and 
overcome  byperfuafion  on  the  other,  fhe  complied 
with  Mrs.  Subtle's  terms  of  accommodation,  and 
entered  into  a  regular  life  of  proflitution. 

Of 
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Of  this  life  flie  was  foon  heartily  tired,  and 
liaving  met  with  fome  liberal  lovers,  fhe  paid  ofF 
all  her  debts,  and  removed  herfelf,  without  mak- 
ing the  lead  difcovery  of  her  defign's^  to  her 
intended  habitation. 

In  this  habitation  Mifs  Denbigh  accidentally 
became  acquainted  with  her,  and  being  charmed 
with  her  converfation  and  behaviour  contrafted 
an  intimacy  without  making  any  enquiries  into  her 
charafter  and  connexions. 

The  moment  Charlotte  difclofed  her  Paris  de- 
fign  to  Mrs.  Brindley,  fhe  greatly  approved  of  it, 
and  the  pleafure  of  her*  company  upon  the  occa- 
Con  was  not  twice  requefted.  Mrs.  Brindley, 
very  glad  to  appear  in  a  new  light,  in  a  new  place, 
and  with  a  woman  of  fortune  and  reputation,  was 
eafily  prevailed  upon  to  bid  adieu  to  her  native 
land.  Befides,  fhe  was  not  without  hopes  of  turn- 
ing the  fortune  of  her  new  friend,  to  her  own  ad- 
vantage, in  fome  fhape  or  other.  How  fhe  fuc- 
ceeded  the  fequel  will  fhew.  We  muft  now  re- 
turn to  the  heroine  of  the  piece,  for  the  above- 
mentioned  lady  is  but  a  fecondary  chara6lerin  it. 

Charlotte  upon  finding  that  Mrs.  Brindley, 
though  fhe  had  never  been  out  of  England,  had 
picked  up  a  great  deal  of  intelligence  with  regard 

to 
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td  France,  confulted  her  upon  every  occafion, 
and  was  directed  by  her  in  all  her  operations  on 
the  other  fide  of  the  water. 

On  their  arrival  at  ?aris,  a  very  handfoihe 
houfe  was  foon  Hired,  and  Charlotte  made  a  ve^ry 
fpirited  appearance,  agreeably  to  the  defign  (he 
had  formed,  in  order  to  engage  fome  of  the 
Frenchmen  of  rank,  to  think  her  an  obje6l  defer- 
ving  of  their  attention. 

Mrs.  Brindley,  the  moment  fhe  difcovered  her 
companion's  defign,  adopted  another  of  a  differ- 
ent kind,  and,  ^s  (he  thought,  far  more  likely  to 
fucceed. 

Charlotte  being  a  fine  woman,  and  fafficiently 
accomplifhed  for  a  Parifian  circle,  appeared  alfo 
in  the  light  of  a  woman  of  fortune,  foon  attrafted 
the  eyes  of  feveral  men  of  confequence,  en- 
couraged their  vifits,  and  played  off  all  her  arts  to 
make  a  conqueft  of  the  firfl:  brilliancy.  She  was, 
as  fhe  expe6led  to  be,  much  admired,  followed, 
and  courted;  but  Ihe  was  not,  for  fome  time,  ad- 
dreffed  in  the  way  fhe  wiflied  by  any  of  thofe  who 
crowded  about  her  7-uelle,  She  received  over- 
tures, however,  at  laft,  of  a  very  flattering  kind^ 
from  a  man  who  appeared  to  be  in  every  fhape 
qualified  to  raife  her  to  the  fphere  of  life  in  which 

fhe  longed  to  move. 
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The  firft  addrefs  which  ChaHotte  received  frem 
Count  F— -,  was  in  the  garden  belonging  to  a 
pleafant  villa  which  flie  occupied  a  few  leagues 
from  the  capital.  She  at  firft  afFeBcd  no  fmal) 
furprize,  and  a£ted  her  agitation  in  a  very  artful 
manner;  but  foon  recovering  from  her  well  coun- 
terfeited confufion,  fhe  gave  her  flattering  lover 
reafon  enough  to  believe  that  his  propofals  would 
not  be  rejeOted— — fhe  alfo  endeavoured  to  draw 
him,  fpeedily,  into  the  toils  of  miatrimony.  Her 
endeavours  were  not  unfuccefsful,  for  he  left  her 
with  a  pofitive  affurance  that  he  would  give  im- 
mediately orders  for  his  nuptial  preparations;  and 
added,  that  as  foon  as  thofe  were  finifhed,  he 
fhould  do  himfelf  the  higheft  of  all  poflible  honor, 
by  waiting  on  her  to  his  chateau  in  one  of  the 
moft  delicious  parts  of  France. 

While  Charlotte  and  her  Count  were  in  th'5 
fituation,  and  while  they  imagined  they  were  to- 
tally unobferved,  they  were  minutely  watched 
from  another  quarter  of  the  garden  by  a  young 
Englifhman,  of  whom  it  will  be  new  neceffary  to 
give  fome  account. 

The  name  of  this  youth  w^as  Saunders.  He 
had  a  very  pretty  cllate  in  the  weft:  of  England, 
and  was  To  much  m  love  with  Mifs  Denbigh,  that 
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upon  her  reje6ling  bitn,  he  fell  into  a  melanclioly 
ftate,  alarming  to  all  thofe  wlio  had  any  regard  for 
him.  To  amufe  him  in  this  miferable  ftate,  and 
to  prevent  him  from  dwelling  on  the  caufe  of  it, 
his  friends  hurried  him  about  from  one  place  to 
another,  fliiftcd  the  fcene  continually,  and  threw 
as  much  novelty  in  his  way  as  they  could,  to  ex- 
clude any  difquiet  arifiiig  from  old  recolleBions; 
but  ail  their  endeavours  to  make  him  forget 
the  only  woman  for  whom  he  had  ever  felt  the  ten- 
der paffion,  were  incffe^ual;  he  flill  loved  her  to 
diflraB-ion,  and  upon  hearing  that  (he  was  gone  to 
France,  determined  to  follow  her,  taking  particu- 
lar care,  at  the  fame  time,  to  conceal  his  intention 
from  his  friend?,  that  he  might  receive  no  inter- 
ruption from  their  well  meant  diffuafions.  On 
his  arrival  at  Paris,  he  made  immediate  enquiries 
after  the  difdainful  miftrefs  of  his  heart;  and  hear- 
ing that  flie  was  then  at  her  country  houfe  near 
Paris,  repaired  to  it  wltiiout  delay,  in  order  to  re- 
new his  addreffes,  though  he  had  been  fo  often  re- 
ceived  by  her  with  the  moil  mortifying  coldnefs. 
Being  told-  by  her  companion,  Mrs.  Brindley, 
with  whofe  behaviour  he  was  much  pleafed,  but. 
of  whofe  real  charaBer  he  was  utterly  ignorant, 
that  fhe  was  juft  flepped  into  the  garden,  he 
flew  into  it  immediately  on  the  wings  of  love. 
To  his  extreme  aftonifliment  he  beheld  her  in  a 
C  2  clofc 
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clofe  converfation  with  a  Frenchman  of  the  low- 
eft  clafs,  though  dreft  like  a  man  of  fafliion,  whom 
he  had  remembered  in  the  fervice  of  an  Englifh 
nobleman,  and  who  had  been  difgracefuUy  turned 
out  of  his  family  for  certain  mifdemeanours  of  an 
unpardonable  nature.  In  order,  however,  to  gain 
all  the  information  he  could,  relating  to  this  un- 
expefted  interview,  he  fecreted  himfelf,  andliften- 
ed  with  a  greedy  ear  to  every  word  which  paffed 
between  his  miftrefs  and  the  fiftitious  Count:  and 
the  more  he  attended  to  the  converfation  of  the 
latter,  the  more  was  he  amazed  at  his  confum- 
mate  impudence.  When  the  Count  had  taken 
his  leave,  he  made  his  appearance,  and,  approach- 
ing his  Charlotte  in  the  moft  fubmiflive  manner, 
begged  he  might  be  permitted  to  be  heard. 

Charlotte,  ftruck  at  the  fight  of  the  laft  man 
whom  fhe  expe6led  to  behold  in  that  place,  ftarted, 
back  a  few  paces,  but  foon  recovering  herfelf,  al- 
lowed her  reje6led  lover  to  articulate  what  he 
wanted  to  difclofe. 

He  then  entered  direftly  into  the  bufinefs  of 
the  moment,  and  acquainted  her  with  all  the  parti- 
culars which  he  knew  relating  to  the  man  whom 
ilie  had,  fuppofing  him  to  be  a  perfon  of  diftinc- 
tion,  encouraged  as  a  lover;  concluding  his  in- 
telligence with  the  ftrongeft  affurances  of  the  fm- 
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cerity  of  his  own  paflion,  (in  fpite  of  all  her  for- 
bidding behaviour)  and  the  moft  earned  wiftics  to  ■* 
be  infeparably  united  to  her. 

Had  Charlotte  been  at  that  time  in  the  full 
poffeflion  of  her  underftanding,  fhe,  probably, 
would  have  been  ready,  not  only  to  pay  her  Eng- 
lifli  lover  the  moft  cordial  acknowledgements  for 
his  moft  feafonable  information,  but  would  have 
alfo  declared  herfelf  as  ready  to  reward  him  with 
her  hand,  for  all  the  difquicts  and  anxieties  which 
he  had  endured  for  her  fake,  and  for  the  convinc- 
ing proofs  he  had  given  of  his  immoveable  attach- 
ment to  her.  Charlotte,  unluckily,  at  that  in- 
flant,  entirely  miftaking  the  views  of  Saunders^  ^ 
and  looking  upon  the  difcovery  he  had  made  as  a 
mere  fi6lion  originating  from  envy  and  difappoint- 
ment,  gave  not  the  leaft  credit  to  what  flie  heard. 
She  perfifted  in  believing  that  the  Count  was  the 
man  he  appeared  to  be,  and  that  flie  fliould,  by 
marrying  him,  figure  in  the  firft  circles  at  Paris. 
Under  the  powerful  influence  of  this  belief,  fhe, 
with  a  formal  civility,  defired  Mr.  Saunders  to 
take  no  more  trouble  about  her,  as  file  knew  ex- 
ceedingly well  how  to  condu6l  herfelf  without 
his  advice. 

Struck  at  the  coldnefs  with  which  this  anfwer 
was  delivered,  and  ftiocked  at  the  fame  time  at 

her 
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her  obftinate  perfeverance  in  an  error,  which 
could  not  but  be  productive  of  confequences,  de- 
ilruftive  of  her  peace,   he  could  not  bring  himlelf 

to  articulate  a  reply His  tongue  was   moiion- 

lefs he  bowed and  retired  in  filence. 

As  foon  as  Charlotte  returned  to  the  houfe, 
after  having  difmifled  one  of  her  bed  friends,  in  a 
manner  which  he  had  little  merited,  Ihe  informed 
htxfalfe  one^  Mrs.  Brindley,  of  what  had  paffed 
concerning  the  Count, 

"  And  did  you,  give  credit  to  it,"  faid  Mrs. 
Brindley,  in  great  eagernefs,  as  if  fhc  was  much 
interefled  in  her  companion's  faith  upon  theocca- 
fion. 

Charlotte,  by  returning  an  anfwer  in  the  nega- 
tive, removed  her  apprehenfions,  and  in  a  fubfe- 
quent  fpeech  made  her  quite  eafy  about  the  Count 
concerning  whom  fhe  had  been  in  no  fmall  agita- 
tion, from  the  inftant  Saunders  flew  from  her  (be- 
fore fhe  could  flop  him  as  fhe  intended)  into  the 
garden. 

In  a  few  days  after  this  converfation,  Charlotte 

gave  her  hand  to  the  nominal  Count  F ,  and 

by  putting  her  perfon  and  fortune  in  his  pofTef- 
fion,  plunged  herfclf  into  a  fituation  by  which  her 

pride 
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pride  was  feverely  mortified,  and  her  peace  totally 
deftroyed. 

The  very  morning  after  fhe  rofe  one  of  tne 
happieft  of  brides,  in  her  own  opinion,  in  Paris, 
Ihe  difcovered  in  a  corner  of  her  room,  an  open 
letter,  written  in  Mrs.  Brindiey's  hand;  and  on 
feeing  her  own  name  mentioned  in  it,  fhe  was 
doubly  prompted  by  curiofity  to  perufe  the  whole 
contents.  The  perufal  of  them  ahuofl^ deprived 
her  of  fenfes,  for  fhe  now  found  that  flie  had  been 
by  her  friend.'^  connivance  (upon  the  promife  of 
receiving  apart  of  her  fortune)  married  to  the 
very  man  whom  her  moft  faithful  lover  had  de- 
fcribed :  and  not  to  the  man — not  to  the  Count — to 
wbofe  hiftory  of  himfelf  fhe  had  liftened  with  too 
much  attention,  and  with  too  much  credulity. 
She  determined  immediately  to  get  rid  of  Mrs. 
Brindley ;  but  fhe  foon  difcovered  that  it  was  no 
eafy  matter  to  diflodge  her,  as  fiie  was  prote6led 
by  her  hufband,  who  proved  an  imperious  tyranx, 
and  forced  her  to  wiili,  a  thoufand  times  a  day, 
that  fhe  had  married  the  fincere  friend,  and  con- 
flant  lover,  who  had  fo  generoufly  warned  her  a- 
gainft  the  precipice  to  which  fhe  was  haflening 
with  all  the  raflmefs  o^ precipitation. 

SIR 
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SIR  ISAAC  JfEWTOJ^. 

SIR  ISAAC  NEWTON,  iiniverfally  acknow^ 
ledged  to  be  the  ableft  philofopher  and  mathe- 
matician that  this,  or  perhaps  any  oth^r  nation  has 
produced,  is  alfo  well  known  to  have  been  a 
firm  believer  and  a  ferious  chriftian.  His  difco- 
vcries  concerning  the  frame  ahd  fyflcm  of  the  iini- 
Verfe  were  applied  by  him  to  demonflrate  the  be- 
ing of  a  God,  and  to  illuftrate  his  power  and  wii- 
dom  in  the  creation. 

This  great  man  applied  himfelflikevvife  with  the 
utmoft  attention  to  the  ftudy  of  the  holy  fcrip- 
tures,  and  confidered  the  feveral  parts  of  them 
with  uncommon  exa^lnefs ;  particularly  as  to  the 
order  of  time,  and  the  feries  of  prophefies  and 
events  relating  to  the  Meffiah.  Upon  which  head 
he  left  behind  him  an  elaborate  difdburfe,  to 
prove  that  the  famous  prophecy  of  Daniel's  weeks, 
which  has  been  fo  induftrioufly  perverted  by  the 
Deifts  of  our  times,  was  an  exprefs  prophefy  of 
the  coming  of  the  Meffiah,  and  fulfilled  in  Jefus 
Chrift. 


EDUCA^ 
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EDUCATION. 

SO  important  a  concern  did  the  Hght  educa- 
tion of  children  appear  to  Auguftus  Cabfar, 
ihat,  when  maftier  of  the  world,  he  himfelf  at- 
tended to  that  of  his  Grand-children.  He  in- 
flruBed  them  in  the  rudiments  of  literature  and 
fcience,  and  was  peculiarly  affiduous  to  teach 
them  to  imitate  his  own  hand-writing.  They 
always  fupped  in  his  company,  and  were  placed 
on  the  loweft  couch ;  and,  on  all  his  journies 
they  cither  preceded  him  in  another  carriage,  or 
rode  on  horfeback  by  his  fide. 

His  daughters  arid  grand-daughters  by  his  di- 
reftion  were  carefully  taught  to  fpin ;  and  they 
were  habituated  to  fpeak  and  aft  on  all  occafions 
fo  openly,  that  every  word  and  deed  might  be 
entered  in  a  journal. 

In  the  fchools  of  philofophy  anciently,  were 
taught  the  great  maxims  of  true  policy ;  the  rules 
of  every  kind  of  duty ;  the  motives  for  a  true  dis- 
charge of  them; — what  we  owe  to  our  country;— 
the  right  ufe  of  authority  ;~wherein  true  courage 
confifts.  In  a  word,  the  qualities  that  form  the 
good  citizen,  ftatefman,  and  great  commander. 

D  ON 
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INFLUENCE  of  FASHION. 

'TPHEY  who  are  exempted  by   their  elevated 
•*■     condition  from  the  confinement  of  commer- 
cial and  profeffional  life,  involve  themfelves  in 
voluntary  flavery,  by  engaging   in   the  fervice  of 
the  tyrant  Fafhion.     Aftions  in  themfelves   plea- 
iing  and  innocent,  they  are  compelled  to  abftain 
from,   however  ftrong  their  inclination,   becaufe 
the  caprice   of  fome  diftinguifhed  charafter  has 
prohibited  them  by  his  example.     Like  the  dull- 
eft  of  animals,  they  are  driven    round  the  fame 
circle;  from  which  once  to  deviate,   would   fub- 
je6i  them  to  an  appellation  of  all  others  the  moft 
formidable.    To  be  called  profligate,  extravagant, 
intemperate,  or  even  wicked,   might  be  tolerated 
with  patience;  but  who  could  bear  to   live  with 
the  epithet  of  ungenteel  ?  People  of  fafhion,  once 
admitted  to  this  honourable   title,   form   a  little 
world  of  their  own,  and  learn  to  look  down  upoJi 
all  others  as  beings  of  a  fubordinate  nature.     It 
is  then  a  natural  queftion,  in  what  does  this  fupe- 
riority   confift?   It  arifes  not  from  learning,  for 
the  moft  illiterate  claim   it,   and  are  indulged  in 
the  claim:  it  arifes  not  from  virtue,  for  the  moft 
vicious  are  not  excluded.    Wealth,  beauty,  birth, 

and 
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and  elegance,  are  not  the  only  qualifications  for 
it;  becaufe  many  enjoy  it  who  have  no  juft  prc- 
tenfions  to  either.  It  feems  to  be  a  combina- 
tion of  numbers,  who  agree  to  imitate  each  other 
and  to  maintain,  by  the  majority  of  voices,  and 
the  efFronterv  of  pride,  that  all  they  do  is  pro- 
per, and  all  they  fay  is  fenfible ;  that  their  drefs 
i  s  becomiug,  their  manners  polite,  their  houfes 
tifteful;  their  furniture,  their  carriages,  all  that 
appertains  Jo  them,  the  very  quinteffence  of  real 
beauty.  Thofe  who  come  not  within  the  pale  of 
their  jurifdiftion,  they  condemn  with  papal  autho- 
rity to  perpetual  infignificance.  They  ftigmatize 
them  by  wholefalc,  as  people  whom  no-body 
knows,  as  the  Icum  of  the  earth,  as  born  only  to 
minifter  to  their  pride,  and  to  fupply  the  wants 
of  their  luxury. 

Groundlefs  as  are,  the  pretenfions  of  this  con- 
federacy, no  pains  are  avoided  to  become  an 
adopted  member.  For  this,  the  {tripling  fquan- 
ders  his  patrimony,  and  deftroys  his  conftitution. 
For  this,  the  virgin  bloom  of  innocence  and 
beauty  is  withered  at  the  vigils  of  the  card-table. 
For  this,  the  lofs  of  integrity,  and  public  infamy, 
are  willingly  incurred;  and  it  is  agreed  by  many, 
that  it  were  better  to  go  out  of  the  world,  than  to 
live  in  it  and  be  unfafliionable.  If  this  diftinftion 
D  2  is 
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is  really  valuable,  and  if  the  happinefs  or  mifery 
of  life  depends  upon  obtaining  or  lofing  it,  then 
are  the  thoufands,  who  walk   the  private  path  of 
life,  objetls  of  the  fincereft  pity.     Some  confo- 
lation  muft  be  devifed  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
community  who  have  never  Dreathed  the  atmof- 
phere  of  St.  James's,  nor  embarraffed  their  for-^ 
tunes,  nor  ruined  their  health,  in  purfuit  of  this 
glorious  elevation.      Perhaps,  on  an  impartial  re- 
view, it  will  appear  that  thefe  are  really  poffeffed  of 
that  happinefs  which  vanity  would  arrogate  to  it- 
felf,  and  yet  only  feems  to  obtain. 

The  middle  ranks  of  mankind  are  the  mod 
virtuous,  the  beft  accomplifhed,  and:  the  moft 
capable  of  enjoying  the  pleafures  and  advantages 
which  fall  to  the  lot  of  human  nature.  It  is  not 
the  leaft  of  thefe,  that  they  are  free  from  the  necef- 
iity  of  attending  to  thofe  formalities  which  engrofs 
the  attention,  and  wafte  the  time  of  the  higher 
claffes,  without  any  adequate  return  of  fatisfaftion. 
Horace,  who  was  far  lefs  illuftrious  by  his  birth 
and  ftation,  than  by  his  elegance  of  manners,  was 
woRt  to  congratulate  himfelf,  that  he  could  ride 
on  a  little  mule  to  the  remoteft  town  of  Italy 
without  ridicule  or  moleftation;  while  his  patrons 
could  hardly  move  a  ftep,  but  with  the  unwieldy 
pomp  of  an  equipage  and  retinue. 

The 
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The  fingle  article  of  drefs,  which,  when  ^len- 
didj  requires  the  labour  and  attention  of  many 
hours,  becomes  a  wretched  tafk  to  thofe  who  wifti 
to  employ  their  time  with  honour,  with  improve- 
ment, with  pleafure,  and  the  poflibility  of  ja  fatis- 
faftory  retrofpeftior.  Vifits  of  form,  of  which 
every  one. complains,  yet  to  which  every  one  in 
fome  meafure  fubmits.  are  abfolutely  neceffary  to 
keep  up  the  union  of  the  fafhionable  confederacy. 
The  more  numerous,  the  more  honourable.  To 
be  permitted  to  fpend  five  minutes,  or  to  leave  a  , 
card  at  the  houfcs  of  half  the  inhabitants  of  the 
politer  ftreets,  is  a  felicity  which  compenfates  for 
all  the  trouble  of  attendance  and  tedious  prepa- 
ration. To  behold  a  train  of  coaches,  fome  per- 
haps with  coronets  en  their  fides,  crowding  to  their 
door;  to  hear  the  fulmi nations  of  a  fkilful  foot- 
man, are  joys  of  which  the  inhabitant  of  a  rural 
retreat  has  little  conception ;  but  which  delight- 
fully afFeft  the  fine  feelings  of  thofe  who  are  made 
of  purer  clay,  and  \\h6  are  honoured  with  the 
name  of  fafhionable.  From  this  fevere  perfecu- 
tion,  the  man  who  afpires  not  at  fuch  honours  is 
happily  free.  He  vifits  his  friend,  becaufe  he 
feels  friendly  fentiments  for  him,  and  is  received 
with  cordiality.  The  intervals  of  company  he 
can  devote  to  ftudy,  and  to  thepurfuitof  bufinefs 
and  amufement  j  for  his  communications  with  his 

friends 
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friends  require  not  at  all  the  preparatory  trouble 
of  fa  (li  ion  able  formality.  In  the  unreferved  plea- 
fures  of  converfation,  he  looks  with  reciprocal 
pity  on  the  club  of  Almack's>  nor  envies  ihofe 
who  knock  at  an  hundred  doors  in  an  evening, 
and  who  have  the  privilege  of  fitting  half  an  hour 
in  company  where  profeiTion  fupplies  the  place 
of  fincerity. 

The  efFe6ls  of  Fafhion  conftitute  very  wonder- 
ful phsenomena  in  the  moral  world.  It  can  tranf- 
form  deformity  to  beauty,  and  beauty  to  defor- 
mity. When  we  view  the  dreffes  in  api6lure  gal- 
lery, we  are  tempted  to  ridicule  thefhocking  tafte 
of  our  grandfathers  and  grandmothers;  and  yet 
there  is  not  the  leaft  doubt  but  they  appeared 
beautiful  and  becoming  when  they  were  worn, 
and  that  the  garb  of  the  fpeftator,  who  now  cen- 
fures  them,  would  have  been  then  equally  ridicu- 
lous. 

During  the  fiiort  period  of  a  life,  the  fluctuations 
of  tafte  are  ftrikingly  remarkable.  A  fmall  buc- 
kle or  a  large  buckle,  a  fhort  coat  or  a  long  coat, 
a  high  or  low  head  drefs,  appear  in  their  turns,  in 
the  ccurfe  of  only  a  few  years,  laughably  abfurd. 
Manners,  books,  poetry,  painting,  building,  gar- 
dening, undergo  a  fimilar  alteration.  The  prevail- 
ing tafte  is  at  the  time  fuppofed  to  be  the  perfefl 

tafte; 
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tdfte:  a  few  years  paft,  and  it  is  exploded  as  mo'n^ 
ftrous;  a  new  one  is  adopted;  that  is  alfo  foon  defpif- 
ed,  and  the  old  one,  in  the  capricious  viciflitudes  of 
the  innovating  fpirit,  is  revived  once  more  to  go 
through  the  fame  revolutions.  There  is  certainly 
a  ftandard  of  reftitude  in  manners,  decorum,  and 
tafte ;  but  it  is  more  difcovered  than  preferved. 
The  vanity  of  the  great  and  opulent  will  ever  be 
afFeQing  new  modes  in  order  to  increafe  that  no- 
lice  to  which  it  thinks  itfelf  entitled.  The  lower 
ranks  will  imitate  them  as  foon  as  they  have  difco- 
vered the  innovation.  Whether  right  or  wrong, 
beautiful  or  deformed,  in  the  effential  nature  of 
things,  is  of  little  moment.  The  pattern  is  fetby 
a  fuperior,  and  authority  will  at  any  time  counte- 
nance abfurd.ity.  A  hat,  a  coat,  a  {hoe,  deemed 
fit  to  be  worn  only  by  a  great  grandfire,  is  no 
fooner  put  on  by  a  Lord,  than  it  becomes  grace- 
ful in  the  extreme,  and  is  generally  adopted  from 
the  firft  Lord  of  the  Treafury  to  the  apprentice 
in  Houndfditch. 

It  mull  be  allowed,  indeed,  that  while  Fafhion 
exerts  her  arbitrary  power  in  matters  which  tend 
hot  to  the  corruption  of  morals,  or  of  tafte  in 
the  fine  arts,  fhe  may  be  fuflTered  to  rule  wiitiout 
iimitation.  But  the  misfortune  is,  that  fhe  will, 
like   other   Potentates,    encroach    on   provinces 

where 
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%rhere  her  jurifdiflion  is  ufurped;  The  i^ari- 
ations  fhe  is  continually  introducing  in  drefs,  are 
offervicein  promoting  commerce.  The  whirnls 
of  the  rich  feed  the  poor.  The  variety  and  the 
reftleffnefs  caufed  by  the  changes  in  the  modes  of 
external  embellifhment,  contribute  to  pleafe  and 
employ  thofe  whofe  wfcalth  and  perfonal  infigni- 
ficance  prevent  them  from  finding  more  mari- 
ly  objefts,  and  more  rational  entertainment. 
But  when  the  fame  caprice  which  gives  law  to  the 
wardrobe  extends  itfelf  to  the  library;  when  the 
legiflator  of  an  affembly  didates  in  the  fchools, 
regulates  religion,  and  direfts  education,  it  is 
time  that  reafon  fiiould  vindicate  her  rights 
againft  the  encroachments  of  folly.  Yet  fo  fafcin- 
ating  is  the  influence  of  general  example,  that 
they  who  poffefs  reafon  in  its  moft  improved 
ftate,  are  known  to  follow  Fafliion  with  blind 
obedience.  The  Scholar  and  the  Philofopher  afe 
hurried  away  with  the  rapidity  of  the  torrent. 
To  (land  fingular,  is  to  prefertt  a  mark  for  the 
(hafts  of  fcorn  and  malevolence.  For  the  fake  of 
cafe,  therefore,  men  are  induced  to  join  the 
throng,  which  they  muft  reGfl;  without  fuccefs, 
but  not  without  receiving  injury  in  the  conflift. 
Compliance  is  wifdom,  where  oppofition  is  ineC- 
ficacious. 

With 
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With  refpeft  to  the  diftinftion  claimed  by  peo- 
ple of  fafhion,  it  is  certain  that  they  who  are 
elevated  by  ftation,  fortune,  and  a  correfpondent 
education,  are  often  diftinguifhed  by  a  peculiar 
elegance  of  manners  refulting  from  their  improve-' 
ments.  But  this  ought  not  to  infpire  pride,  or 
teach  them  to  feparate  from  the  reft  of  mankind. 
It  fhould  give  them  a  fpirit  of  benevolence,  and 
lead  them  to  promote  the  happinefs  of  others,  in 
return  for  the  goodnefs  of  Providence  in  beftow- 
ing  on  them  fuperior  advantages,  without  any 
merit  of  their  own.  They  fhould  be  convinced, 
that  the  warmeft  Philatithropift  is  the  trueft  Gen- 
tleman. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

S  ERJ  EAJ^T    DAVt, 

SERJEANT  DAVY,  when  a  celebrated  Law 
Lord,  in  fpite  of  decency,  perfifted  in  com- 
ing  down  to  Weftminfter-Hall  to  try  caufes  on 
Good-Friday,  cried  out,  loud  enough  to  be  heard 
by  him,  '*  Your  Lordftiip  then  will  be  the  firft 
Judge  finee  Pontius  Pilate's  time,  who  ever  did 

E  bufinefs 
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bufmefs  on  that  day."  When  the  fame  Judge, 
on  the  pertinacity  of  a  great  Lawyer  to  a  certain 
point,  faid,  '*  If  this  be  law.  Sir,  I  mud  burn  all 
my  books  I  fee;**  *'  Your  Lordfhip,"  replied  the 
Counfellor^  "  had  much  better  read  them  firft. 


MEMOIRS 

OF   A 

RAKE. 

I  AM  defcended  from  parents  of  diftinftion;, 
who  were  not  more  celebrated  for  their  riches 
than  their  virtues.     I  was  an   only  fon,  and  fo 
great  a  favorite,  that  I  enjoyed  all  forts  of  indul- 
gencies;  and  being  of  a  gay,  thoughtlefs  difpofi- 
lion,  foon  fell  in  with  all   the  fafhionable  diver- 
fions,  foon  became  acquainted  with  all   ths  fafhi- 
onable vices,  and  foon  contrafted  all  the  fafliion- 
able   diftempers  of  the  town.     In  a  few  years, 
however,  I  found  fuch  a  decay  in  my  conftitution 
by  a  regular  courfe  of  debauchery,  that  I  began 
to  be  alarmed ;  and  in  order  to  conceal  the  true 
caufe  of  my  ill  ftate  of  health  from  my  father, 
defired  his  confent  to  make  the  tour  of  England ^ 
but  at  the  fame  time  determined  to  take  private 
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lodgings  at  a  village  near  London  till  I  had  (by 
entering  into  a  falutary  regimen)  repaired  my 
Ihattered  frame.  In  this  retreat  I  was  attended 
by  a  faithful  fervant,  and,  for  particular  reafons, 
changed  my  name.  By  the  afliftance  of  a  (kilful 
phyfician  I  recovered  much  fooner  than  I  expell- 
ed, but  recovered  only  to  contraQ:  new  diforders, 
for  with  my  health  my  paffions  too  returned,  and 
hurried  me  on  to  thofe  fcenes  from  which  I  had 
fled  with  fo  much  deteftation.  It  was  here  I  com- 
menced an  acquaintance  with  a  fine  young  girl 
who  frequently  vifited  the  family  where  I  lodged. 
This  girl's  father  had  been  dead  about  a  year, 
leaving  her  to  the  care  of  a  rigid  mother-in-law, 
with  a  very  fmall  income.  1  was  immediately 
flruck  with  the  youth  and  beauty  of  this  lovely 
creature,  and  refolved  to  procure  her  for  a  mif- 
trefs:  but  when  I  difcovered,  on  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance,  the  beauties  of  her  mind,  and  her 
cafy  unaffe£led  innocence,  I  was  fomewhat  ftartled 
at  the  thoughts  of  undermining  her  virtue.  But 
having  early  imbibed  a  fet  of  loofe  principleSj 
and  knowing  'if  I  could  bring  myfelf  to  like 
matrimony,  that  my  father  would  never  confent 
to  fo  unequal  a  match,  I  boldly  purfued  my  firft 
defign,  and  employed  the  raoft  infinuating  arts  to 
conquer  her  prudery,  and  to  Jap  that  virtue 
which  I  could  not  Jiorm :  but  all  my  attempts 
E  2  were 
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were  vain,  for  the  love-infpiring  Fanny  was  mif- 
trefs  of  fo  excellent  an  underftanding,  and  fo  re- 
folute,  that  partly  by  arguments,  and   parily   by 
flights,  (he  baffled  all  my  fchemes  for  her  undoing. 
My  paffions  however  increafed  fo   much,  that  I 
was  animated  to  repeat  my  attacks,  and  at  length 
prevailed  on  her  to  agree  to  a  private  marriage. 
I  provided  a  genteel  apartment   for  her  in  town, 
?ind  faw  her  as  often  as  I  could,  during  the  fpacc 
of  two  years,  before  the  expiration  of  which  fhe 
brought  into  the  world  a  daughter,  of  whom   1 
was  then  very   fond;    but  length    of   time,    ray 
own  unfettled  difpofition,  and  the  fight  of  a  young 
lady  of  fafliion,  to  whom  my  father  introduced  me 
for  a  hufband,  made  me  abandon  for  ever  one  of 
the  gentleft  creatures  that  man  can  be  bleft  with. 
I   left   a   bank  note  of  500/.  on  her  toilet  one 
morning,  with  a  letter,  wherein  I  told  her  in  what 
manner  I   had  deceived  her,  and   that  I  fhould 
never  fee  her  again.     It  was  not  without  the  mod 
cutting  refleftions  that  I  committed  this  mafter- 
piece  of  barbarity,  (for  fo  I  muft  call  it)  as  I  knew 
Ihe  loved  me  with  the  fincerefl  tendernefs.     But 
a  new  face  quickly  reftored  me  to  my  ufual  tran- 
quillity, and  I   had  nothing  to  fear  from  her,  be- 
caufe  fhe  could  produce    no   certificate   of  our 
marriage.     My   intended   wife  received  my  ad- 
drefles  with  pleafurc; — but  alas!  how  vain  are 

all 
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all  fublunary  fchernes! — fhc  was  feized  with  the 
fmall  pox,  which  raged  with  fuch  violence  that 
fhe  died  in  a  few  days.  A  difappointmem  of  this 
kind  would  perhaps  have  made  a  deep  impreflion 
on  a  man  of  kfs  volatility,  but  I  foon  recovered 
fro^  it,  plunged  headlong  into  all  my  former  ex- 
travagancies, and  took  my  fill  once  more  of  what 
fine  gentlemen  call  pleafure.  At  thq  end  of  three 
years  my  father  died  and  left  me  a  very  large  for- 
tuoe.  i  had  attended  him  clofely  during  his  ill- 
nefs,  and  having  many  opportunities  to  meditate 
on  my  pa-ft  follies,  refolved  to  forfake  them;  but 
this  unexpected  fupply,  and  the  increafe  of  com- 
pany it  naturally  produced,  encouraged  me  to 
proceed,  till  at  laft  I  grew  weary  and  diffatisfied. 
I  looked  back  with  horror  on  a  mifpent  life,  and 
would  have  given  the  world  to  retrieve  my  peace 
of  mind.  No  part  of  my  life  could  I  recolleft 
with  any  fatisfa£lion  but  that  which  I  fpent  with 
my  cmct  much-loved  and  mofl  amiable  Fanny. 
I  reflefted  on  the  injuries  flie  had  received  from 
me,  aud  often  wiflied  that  I  had  it  my  power  to 
afk  her  forgivenefs.  I  went  myfelf  to  the  place 
where  we  had  enjoyed  fo  many  hours  exquifite 
happinefs,  but  all  the  people  had  been  a  long 
while  removed,  and  nobody  could  tell  me  whi- 
ther. I  was  fatigued  with  enquiries  to  no  pur- 
pofcj  and  concluded  that  both  /lie  and  her  child 
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were  ieady — perhaps  with  grief,  for  my  unkind 
ufage.  Thefe  thoughts  affli6led  mc  fo  much  that 
I  fell  dangeroufly  ill,  and  juft  on  the  brink  of  re- 
covery, was  advifed  by  my  phyficians  to  try  the 
country  air.  According  to  their  advice  I  fet  out 
for  an  eftate  I  had  in  Dorfetfliire,  accompanied 
by  a  very  agreeable  young  friend,  ta  whom  my 
father  had  been  guardian :  but  he  dying  before 
ray  friend  was  of  age,  an  uncle  of  mine  was  cho- 
fen  in  his  ftead.  He  was  much  younger  than 
myfelf,  and  became  not  my  intimate  till  I  had 
quitted  my  follies.  We  arrived  there  in  the  fineft 
fpring  I  ever  faw,  and  as  exercife  was  one  of  my 
DoSor's  prefcriptionsj  I  walked  every  evening  in 
the  adjacent  fields. 

In  one  of  thefe  evening  migrations,  as  we  crolT- 
ed  a  field  bounded  by  a  fmall  farm,  we  met  a  very 
beautiful  rural  nymph,  I  took  not  much  notice  of 
her  at  firft,  (for  I  was  grown  quite  indifferent  to 
the  fex)  but  my  companion  was  inftantly  charmed 
with  her  figure,  and  approaching  her,  afked  in  the 
politeft  manner  a  few  queftions  about  herfelf  and 
family,  to  which  fhe  replied  with  great  modefty 
prudence,  and  good  humour.  When  fhe  left  us 
he  was  very  lavifh  of  his  encomiums  on  her  per- 
fon  and  manners,  and  after  this  interview  I  miffed 
bim  feveral  evenings.     He  always  told  me  on  his 
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return  he  had  difcourfed  with  the  pretty  ruftic,  ' 
and  difcovered  her  to  be  a  moft  amiable  creature. 
He  ufually  finifhed  his  panegyrick  ^vith  faying 
"  How  happy  will  that  man  be  who  firft  infpires 
her  gentle  heart  with  love  !  This  fond  exclama- 
tion brought  to  my  remembrance  my  firft  inter- 
view with  the  innocent  Fanny.  He  prevailed  on 
me  with  great  difficulty  to  accompany  him  the 
next  meeting.  I  went  to  oblige  him,  but  could 
not  help  taking  out  a  pi6lure  of  my  dear  Fanny, 
(while  my  friend  was  engaged  with  his  fair  com- 
panion) which  was  drawn  in  the  days  t)f  our  fond- 
nefs,  and  which  I  carried  about  me  ever  after  my 
fruitlefs  fearch  for  her. 

While  1  was  loft  in  ruminating  on  the  precious 
moments  I  had  fpent  in  Fanny's  company,  my 
attention  was  diverted  by  the  fudden  appearance 
of  a  countryman  whom  the  ruftic  maiden  was 
defirous  of  avoiding;  upon  this  I  haftily  put  the 
picture  in  my  pocket,  (as  I  thought;)  but  when  I 
came  home  and  pulled  out  my  handkerchief,  no 
pifture  was  to  be  found.  A  lofs  of  this  kind 
made  me  very  uneafy  :  I  told  ray  friend  of  it,  and 
added,  '*  perhaps  your  favorite  has  picked  it  up 
in  her  walks."  A  lucky  thought  replied  he;  I 
fliall  at  leaft  have  a  good  excufe  to  afk  for  her  at 
the  houfe,  where  fhe  has  affured  me  fhe  lives, 

with 
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nvith  her  mother  and  aum.  I  am  impatient,  con-* 
tinued  he,  to  fee  them,  for  if  they  are  as  agreeable 
as  I  imagine  the  relations  of  fo  lovely  a  girl 
muft  be,  I  am  refolved  to  be  united  to  her  for 
ever.** 

At  the  clofe  of  this  fpeech  I  fighed ;  Fanny's 
image  again  rofe  in  my  mind,  and  I  could  not 
help  faying  to  myfelf,  "  What  happinefs  might  I 
now  have  enjoyed,  had  my  paflions  been  regula- 
ted by  virtue  and  honour?" 

The  next  morning  he  fet  out  to  the  farm,  but 
returned  with  looks  of  aftonifhment,  and  thus 
addreffed  me:  I  have  been  witnefs  to  a  very  ex- 
traordinary, and  afiflifting  fcene.  On  my  afking 
to  fpeak  with  the  young  lady,  a  tight  lafs  conduc- 
ted me  into  a  little  parlour,  where  a  venerable 
old  lady,  with  another  much  younger,  were  ready 
to  receive  me.  They  were  both  drelTed  plain,  but 
neat.  The  elder,  rofe  with  great  dignity,  to  ac- 
coft  me,  the  other,  by  a  wildnefs  in  her  counte- 
nance, feemed  to  be  furprized  and  difappointed 
'at  the  fight  of  me,  and  could  only  make  a  fign  to 
her  companion,  who  afked  me  very  politely  if  I 
had  any  bufinefs  with  her  niece. 

"  I  have  often  had  the  pleafure  of  meeting  your 
niece,  madam,"  faid  I,  *'  and  fhould  be  happy   in 
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being  permitted  to  wait  on  you  and  her  at  feme 
leifure  hours,  as  I  am  your  neighbour,  and  defir- 
ous  of  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with  all  your 
family;  (bowing  refpeftfully  to  both  ladies)  but  my 
prefent  bufinefs  is  only  with  your  niece — I  came 
to  enquire  if  fhe  found  a  picture  yefterday  in  her 
walks,  which  a  friend  of  mine  dropped  fomewhere 
(he  imagines)  in  the  grafs." 

"  Yes,  Sir,"  replied  the  lady,  who  had  not  power 
to  fpeak  before;  "  my  daughter  found  it,  and  the 
fight  of  it  renewed  the  greateft  forrow  I  ever  felt. 
Here  it  is ;   I  reftore  it  to  you  and  your  friend." 

"  Sih6  cOuld  fav  no  more-^a  flbod  of  tears  burft 
at  that  inftant  from  her  eyes,  and  prevented  far- 
ther fpeech.  1  was  moved  with  her  grief,  and 
flood  full  of  admiration  at  the  graces  of  her  per- 
fon,  and  manner  of  behaving,  and  could  only  af- 
fure  her  of  my  concern  for  being  the  unfortunate 
(though  innocent)  occafion  of  her  diftrefs,  offering 
her  my  afTiflance  to  remove  it.  I  begged  her  per- 
miffion  to  attend  her  at  a  more  proper  time,  but 
fhe  jufl:  recovered  herfelf  enough  to  tell  me,  in 
broken  accents,  that  I  muft  excufeher  not  receiv- 
ing any  more  vifits  from  me,  and  immediately 
left  the  room. 

I  fcarcely  gave  my  friend  an  opportunity  to 
F  finifh 
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finifli  his  recital,   for  being  ftrongly  prepoffeffed 
that  this  fair  mourner  might  be  my  lorrg-loft  Fan- 
ny, I  haftily  afked  him  if  fhe  refembkd  the  pic- 
ture? "  Yes,  indeed  fhe  does,"  replied  he.  *'  Then, 
faid  I,   in  a  tranfport  of  joy,  <'  1  (hall  once  more 
poffefs   the   moft  deferving  of  wives,   and  moft 
lovely  of  daughters. — I  waited  not  for  an  anfwer, 
but  flew  to  the  farm,  demanded  an  entrance,   and 
found  my  poor  Fanny  bathed  in   tears,   with  my 
darling  child  in  her  arms.— •!  threw  myfelf  about 
her  neck,  and  as  foon  as  I  could  fpeak,  entreated 
her  forgivenefs  with  an  unfeigned  earneftnefs,  and 
begged  that  (he  would  take  me  once  again  into 
her  favour,  without  dreading  another  feparation. 
—Surprize  and  joy  for  a  while  deprived  her  of 
fpeech:  fhe   could  only  ftrain  me  in  her  arms, 
with  her  ftreaming  eyes  turned  alternately  on  me 
and  her  child,  with  the  moft  expreffive  tendernefs. 
Before  we  had  recovered  ourfelves  from  the  firfi: 
workings  of  the  palTions,  my  friend,  who  followed 
me,  and  had  gained  admittance,  entered  the  room 
with  the  venerable  lady,  and  both  ftood  aftonifhed 
at  fo  affefting  a  fcene. 

My  wife  prefented  my  daughter  to  me,  whom 
fhe  had  informed  of  her  birth,  Sec.  As  foon  as 
our  drooping  fpirits  were  recruited,  I  defired  my 
dearefl  Fanny  to  tell  m^  what  had  happened  ta 
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her  during  our  long  feparation,  which  fhe  did  in 
the  following  manner. 

When  I  read  your  cruel  intentions  of  never 
feeing  me  again,  I  fell  fenfelefs  on  the  floor,  from 
which  I  was  raifed  by  the  woman  of  the  houfe, 
who  ran  up  on  hearing  the  fkrieks  of  my  fervant. 
She  too  read  the  letter,  which  I  had  dropped  in 
my  fright,  and  offered  all  the  confoUtion  that 
good  fenfe  and  good  fiaiure  could  fuggeft;  but  in 
vain,  for  I  not  only  lamented  the  lofs  of  reputa- 
tion, but  the  lofs  of  a  man's  afFeftion  whom  I  loved 
tenderly,  and  by  whom  I  thought  I  was  as  tender- 
ly beloved.  This  dreadful  difappointment  threw 
me  into  a  violent  fever,  from  which  I  was  almofl 
miraculoufly  delivered  by  the  humanity  and  afli- 
duity  of  my  landlady,  who  endeavoured  to  pre- 
ferve  my  life  (as  file  afterwards  lold  me)  not  only 
for  my  own  fake,  but  for  my  child's.  When  my- 
health  was  reinflated,  fhe  faid  I  mufl  think  of  get- 
ting a  livelihood  in  fome  profitable  and  amufing 
way.  *<  I  have  a  fifler,"  continued  fhe,  "  older 
than  myfelf,  to  whom  I  have  told  your  flory ;  fhe 
is  in  a  genteel  bufinefs,  and  has  confented,  if  you 
have  no  obje6lion,  to  take  you  as  a  partner  in  the 
trade."  I  agreed  with  pleafure  and  gratitude  to 
this  propofal,  but  to  avoid  a  great  deal  of  uneafi- 
nefs.,  changed  my  name. — With  this  humane  lady, 
F  2  (pointing 
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(pointing  to  her)  I  and  my  daughter  lived  ten 
years;  fhe  then  left  off  bufinefs,   and  perfuade^ 
me  to  do  the  fame,  affuring  me  that  we  fliould  be 
l^er  heirs,  as  my  good-natured  landlady  was  dead, 
and  fhe  had  no  other  relation's.     We  agreed   to 
leave  the  town,   and  chofe  this  place,  where  we 
have  dwelt  ever  fince  in   retirement,  and  pafled 
for  fifters  ;  my  only  wifh  being  to  keep  my  child 
from  meeting  with  her  mother's  fate.     As  we  had 
iio   neighbours  but  females,  I  trufted  her  often 
to  pafs  over  the  fields  alone  to  the  widow   lady's, 
of  whom  we  rent  this  little  cottage:    but  how  was 
I   amazed   lafl  night  when  fhe   Ihowed   me   my 
own  pifture,  and  told  me  that  a  gentleman,  whom 
Ihe  often  met  in  the  fields,  had,  fhe  believed,  dropt 
it.     I  was  much   alarmed,  and  concluded  you  to 
be  the  gentleman,  and  feared  you  had  laid  the  fame 
fnarc  for  your  own  child,  as  you  had  for  her  un- 
happy mother,     I  kept   her,  therefore,  at  home, 
till  I  could  compofe  my  ruffled  thoughts  on  this 
difcovery,  I  fliuddered  with  horror  at  your  defigns 
upon  your  own  daughter,  while  all  the  inclination 
I  had  felt  for  you  as  my  hufband  revived,  and  I 
intended  to  leave  the  place  this  day,  when  the 
news  came  of  a  ftranger's  arrival.     I  imagined  that 
you  was  the  vifitor,  and  knew  not,  how  to  aft,  but 
before  I  could  refolve,  your  friend  appeared,  and 
afked  for  my  pi6lure: — I  gave  it,  and  left  him  a- 
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bruptlyj,  though  not  without  making  my  concern 
vifiblc.  Afterwards  I  called  my  child,  and  was 
telling  her  my  difmal  tale,  and  final  refolution  ta 
quit  this  cottage,  when  you  entered  my  apartment. 

To  conclude  this  long  narrative,  I  muft  inform 
you  that  I  lived  many  happy  years  with  my  dear 
Fanny  after  this  adventure,  and  received,  if  poffi- 
Iple,  rpore  fatisfa^ion  in  the  renewal  of  our  affec- 
tion, than  I  did  at  its  firft  beginning.  To  com- 
plete our  felicity,  we  had  the  pleafure  of  feeing  our 
lovely  child  ba,ppy  in  ih?  poffeflion  of  that  amiable 
frien<^,  whq  was  fo  accidentally  inftrum^ntal  in 
bringing  about  our  fecond  union. 


ON 

BEAUTY, 

\^  VERY  objeft  that  is  pleafing  to  the  eye,  when 
•^"-^  looked  upon,  or  delightful  to  the  mind,  on 
recollection,  may  be  called  beautiful;  fo  that 
beauty,  in  general,  may  ftretch  as  wide  as  the  vi- 
fible  creation  or  even  as  far  as  the  imagination  can 
go,  which  is  a  fort  of  new,  or  fecondary  creation. 
Thus  we  fpeak  not  only  of  the  beauties  of  an  en- 
gaging profpeft,  of  the  rifing  or  fetting  fun,  or  of 
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a  fine  ftarry  Heaven,  but  of  thofe  ofapi6lure, 
ftatue,  or  building,  and  even  of  the  a£lions,  cha- 
ra6lers,  or  thoughts  of  men.  In  the  greater  part 
of  thefe,  there  may  be  almoft  as  many  falfe  beau- 
ties as  there  are  real,  according  to  the  different 
taftes  of  nations  and  men;  fo  that,  if  any  one  was 
to  confider  beauty  in  its  fulleft  extent,  it  could  nbt 
be  done  without  the  greateft  confufion.  I  fhall 
therefore  confine  my  fubjeft  to  vifible  beauty,  and 
am  apt  to  think  every  thing  belonging  to  it  might 
fall  under  one  or  other  of  thefe  four  heads,  colour, 
Jorm,  expreffion,  and  grace,  the  two  former  of 
which  I  look  upon  as  the  body,  and  the  two  latter 
as  the  foul  of  beauty. 

Though  colour  be  the  lowftft  of  all  the  confti^ 
tuent  parts  of  beauty,  yet  it  is  vulgarly  the  mofl 
ftriking,  and  the  moft  obferved.  The  colour  of 
the  body  in  general,  the  moft  beautiful  perhaps 
that  ever  was  imagined,  was  that  which  Apelles 
expreffed  in  his  famous  Venus;  and  which,  though 
the  pi6lure  itfelf  be  loft,  Cicero  has,  in  fome  de- 
gree, preferved  to  us  in  his  excellent  defcription 
of  it.  It  was  a  fine  red,  beautifully  intermixed  and 
incorporated  with  white;  and  difFufed,  in  its  due 
proportions,  through  each  part  of  the  body. — Such 
are  the  defcriptions  of  a  moft  beautiful  fkin,  in 
feveral  of  the  Roman  Poets;  and  fuch  often  is  the 
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colouring  of  Titan,  and  particularly  in  his  fleep- 
ing  Venus,  or  whatever  other  beauty  that  charm- 
ing piece  was  meant  to  reprefent. 

The  reafon  why  thefe  colours  pleafe  fo  much,  is 
not  only  their  natural  livelinefs,  together  with  the 
greater  charms  they  obtain  from  their  being  pro- 
perly blended  together,  but  alfo  the  idea  they  carry 
with  them  of  good  health;  without  which,  all 
beauty  grows  languid  and  lefs  engaging;  and  with 
which  it  always  recovers  an  additional  life  and 
luftre. 

A  great  deal  of  the  colour  of  the  face  in  particu- 
lar is  owing  to  variety,  that  being  defigned  by  na- 
ture for  the  greaieft  alTemblage  of  different  colours 
of  any  paft  in  the  human  body.  Colours  pleafe  by 
oppofition;  and  it  is  in  the  face  that  they  are  moll 
diverfified,  and  the  moft  oppofed. 

The  beauty  of  an  evening  (ky,  about  the  fetting 
of  the  fun,  is  owing  to  the  variety  of  colours  that 
are  fcattered  along  the  face  of  the  Heavens.  It  is 
the  fine  red  clouds,  intermixed  with  white,  and 
fometimes  darjcer  ones,  with  the  azure  bottom  ap- 
pearing here  and  therebetween  them,  which  makes 
all.that  beautiful  compofitionth  at  delights  the  eye 
fo  much,  and  gives  fuch  a  ferene  pleafure  to  the 
heart.     In  the  fame  manner,  if  you  confider  fome 
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beautiful  faces,  you  may  obferve  that  it  is  much 
the  fame  variety  of  colours  which  gives  them  that 
pleafing  look  which  is  fa  apt  to  attract  the  eye,  and 
but  too  often  to  engage  the  heart:  for  all  this  fort 
of  beauty  is  refolvable  into  a  proper  variation  of 
flefh  colour  and  red,  with  the  clear  bluenefs  of  the 
veins  pleafingly  intermixed  about  the  temples  and 
the  going  off  of  the  cheeks,  and  fet  off  by  the 
fliadcs  of  full  eye-brows ;  and  of  the  hair,  when 
it  falls  in  a  proper  manner  round  the  face.  But, 
though  one's  judgment  is  fo  apt  to  be  guided  by 
fome  particular  attachments,  and  that  more,  per- 
haps, in  this  part  of  beauty  than  any  other,  yet 
I  am  a  good  deal  perfuaded  that  a  complete  brown 
beauty  is  really  preferable  to  a  perfed  fair  one,  the 
bright  brown  giving  a  luftre  to  all  the  other 
colours,  a  vivacity  to  the  eye,  and  a  richnefs  to  the 
whole  look,  which  one  feeks  in  vain  in  thewhiteit 
and  moft  tranfparent  fliins.  Raphael's  moft  charm- 
ing Madona  is  a  brunette  beauty;  and  all  the  bed 
artifls  in  the  nobleft  age  of  painting,  about  Leo 
the  Tenth*s  time,  ufed  this  deeper  and  richer  kind 
of  colouring. 

Form  takes  in  the  turn  of  each  part,  as  well  as 
the  fymmctry  of  the  whole  body,  even  to  the 
turn  of  an  eye-brow,  or  the  falling  of  the  hair. 
I  {hould  think,  too,  that  the  attitude,  while  fixed, 
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ought  to  be  reckoned  under  this  article:  by  which 
I  do  not  only  ciean  the  pofture  of  the  perfon,  but . 
the  pofition  of  each  part;  as  the  turning  of  the    ' 
neck,  the  extending  of  the  hand,   the  placing  of  a, 
foot,  and  fo  on  to  the  mod  minute  particulars. 

The  general  caufe  of  beauty  in  the  form  of 
fhape,  in  both  fexes,  is  a  proportion,  or  an  union 
and  harmony,  in  all  parts  of  the  body.  The  dif- 
tinguiChing  charafter  of  beauty,  in  the  female 
form,  is.  delicacy  and  foftnefs;  and,  in  the  male, 
cither  apparent  ftrength,  or  agility.  The  fineft 
examples  that  can  be  feen,  for  the  former,  is  the 
Venus  of  Medici;  and,  for  the. two  latter,  the 
Hercules  Farnefe,  and  the  Apollo  Belvidere. 
There  is  one  thing,  indeed,  in  the  laft  of  thefc 
figures,  which  is  called  the  tranfcendcnt,  or  Ce- 
leftial.  It  is  fomething.  diftin6l  from  all  human 
beauty,  and  of  a  nature  greatly  fuperior  to  it; 
fomething  that  feems  like  an  air  of  Divinity,  which 
is  exprefl'ed,  or  at  leaft  is  to  be  traced  out,  in  but 
very  few  works  of  the  artifts;  and  of  which  fcarcc 
any  of  the  Poets  have  caught  any  in  their  defcrip- 
tion,  or  perhaps  even  in  their  imagination,  except 
Homer  and  Virgil  among  the  ancients,  and  our 
Sbakefpeare  and  Milton  among  the  moderns. 

The  beauty  of  the  mere  human  form  is  much 
fuperior  to. that  of  colour;  and  it  may  be  partly  for 
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this  reafon,  that  when  one  is  obferving  the  fineft 
works  of  the  artifts  at  Rome,  where  there  is  ftill 
the  nobleft  collcftion  of  any  in  the  world,  one 
feels  the  mind  more  ftruck  and  more  charmed 
with  the  capital  ftatues,  than  with  the  piftures  of 
the  greateft  mafters. 

The  two  other  conftituent  parts  of  beauty  are 
expression  and  grace:  the  former  of  which  is  com- 
mon to  all  perfons  and  faces,  and  the  latter  is  to  be 
met  with  in  very  few.  By  expression^  I  mean  the 
expreflion  of  the  paflions;  the  turns  and  changes 
of  the  mind,  fo  far  as  they  are  made  vifible  to  the 
eye,  by  our  looks  or  geftures. 

Though  the  mind  appears  principally  in  the  face, 
and  attitudes  of  the  head,  yet  every  part  aU 
moft  of  the  human  body,  on  fome  occafionor 
other,  may  become  expreflive.  Thus  the  lan« 
guifhing  hanging  of  the  arm,  or  the  vehement  ex- 
ertion of  it;  the  pain  expreffed  by  the  finger  of 
t>ne  of  the  fons,  in  the  famous  groupe  of  Laocoon, 
and  in  the  toes  of  the  dying  gladiator.  But  this^ 
again,  is  often  loft  among  us  by  our  drefs;  and, 
indeed,  is  of  lefs  concern,  becaufe  the  expreflion 
of  the  paflions  paffes  chiefly  in  the  face,  which  w^ 
by  good  luck  have  not  as  yet  concealed. 

The  parts  of  the  face,  in  which  the  paflTions  moft 
frequently  make  their  appearance,  arc  the  eyes 
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and  mouth  ;  but  from  the  eyesf  they  dlfFufe  them- 
felves  very  ftrongly  about  the  eye  brows,  as,  in 
the  other  cafe,  they  appear  often  in  the  parts  all 
round  the  mouth. 

Philofophers  may  difpiite  ds  much  as  they 
pleafe  about  the  feat  of  the  foul :  but,  wherever 
it  refides,  1  am  fare  that  it  fpeaks  in  the  eyes.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  have  not  injured  the  eye- 
brows, in  making  them  only  dependants  on  the 
eye;  for  they,  efpecially  in  lively  faces,  have,  as 
it  were,  a  language  of  their  own ;  and  are  ex- 
tremely varied,  according  to  the  different  fenti- 
ments  and  paffions  of  the  mind. 

We  may  fay,  in  general,  that  all  the  tender  and 
kind  paflions  add  to  beauty,  and  all  the  cruel  and 
unkind  ones  add  to  deformity;  and  it  is  on  this 
account  that  good  nature  may,  very  juftly,  be  faid 
to  be  *'the  beft  feature,  even  in  the  fineft.  face." 

Mr.  Pope  has  included  thfc  principal  paffion  df 
each  fort  in  two  very  pretty  lines. 
Love,  Hope  and  Joy,  fair  pleafure's  fmiling  train; 
Hate,    Feaf,  and  Grief  the  family  of  pain. 

The  former  of  which  naturally  give  an  addition 
iial  luftre  and  enlivening  to  a  beauty,  as  the  latter 
are  too  apt  to  fling  a  gloom  and  cloud  over  it. 
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Yet  in  thefe,  and  all  the  other  paflions,  I  do 

not  know  whether  moderation   may  not  be,  in  a 
great  meafurc,  the  rule  of  their  beauty,  almoll  as 
far  as  nioderation  in  a6lions  is  the  rule  of  virtue. 
Thus,  an  cxceflive  joy  may  be  too  boiflerous  in 
the  face  to  be  pleafing;  and  a  degree  of  grief,  in 
feme  faces,  and  on  fome  occafions,  may  be  ex- 
tremely beautiful.    Some  degrees  of  anger,  fliame, 
furptize,   fear,    and  concern,  are  beautiful ;  but 
all  excefs  is  hurtful,  and  all  excefs  ugly.     Dull- 
nefs,    aufterity,    impudence,    pride,    afFeftation, 
malice,  and  envy,  are,  I  believe,  always  ugly;  fo 
that  the  chief  rule  of  the  beauty  of  the  paffions  is 
moderation,   and  the  part  in  which  they  appear 
mod  ftrongly  is  the  eyes.     It  is   there  that  love 
holds  all  his  tendereft  language :  it  is  there  that 
virtue  commands,  modefty  charms,  joy  enlivens, 
forrow  engages,  and  inclination  fires  the  heart  of 
the  beholders:  it  is  there  that  even  fear,  and  an- 
ger, and  confufion,    can  be  charming.     But  all 
thefe,  to  be  charming,  muft  be  kept  within  their 
due  bounds  and  limits;  for  too  fullen  an  appear- 
ance of  virtue,  a  violent  proftitute  fwell  of  paf- 
fion,  a  ruftic  and  overwhelming  modefty,  a  deep 
fadnefs,  or  too  wild  and  impetuous  a  joy,  become 
all  either  oppreffive  or  difagreeable. 

The  laft  finilhing  and  nobleft  part  of  beauty  is 
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Grace,  which  every  body  is  accuftomed  to  fpeak  of 
as  a  thing  inexplicable,  and  in  a  great  meafure  I 
believe  it  is  fo.  We  know  that  the  foul  is,  but 
we  fcarce  know  what  it  is  :  every  judge  of  beauty 
can  point  out  grace,  but  no  one  has  ever  yet  fixed 
upon  a  definition  for  it. 

Grace  often  depends  on  fome  very  little-inci- 
dents in  a  fine  face  ;  and,  in  aftions,  it  confifts 
more  in  the  manner  of  doing  things,  than  in  the 
things  themfelves.  It  is  perpetually  varying  its  ap- 
pearances, and  is  therefore  much  more  difficult  to 
be  confidered  than  any  thing  fixed  and  fteady. 
While  you  look  upon  one  it  fteals  from  under  the 
eye  of  the  obferver;  and  is  fucceeded,  perhaps,  by 
another,  that  flits  away  as  foon  j  and  as  impercep- 
tibly 

It  is  on  this  account  that  grace  is  better  to  be 
ftudied  in  Coregio's,  Guide's,  and  Raphael's  pic- 
tures, than  in  real  life.  Thus,  for  inftance,  if  I 
wanted  to  difcover  what  it  is  that  makes  anger 
graceful  in  a  fet  of  features  fall  of  the  greatefl 
fweetnefs,  I  fhould  rather  endeavour  to  find  it  out 
in  Guido's  St.  Michael,  than  in  a  beautiful  lady's 
face;  becaufe,  in  the  piflured  Angel,  one  has  full 
leifure  to  confider  it;  but,  in  the  living  one,  it 
would  be  too  tranfient  and  changeable  to  be  the 

fubjeQ  of  any  fteady  obfervation. 
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Sut,  though  one  cannot  pun6lually  fay  what  grace 
is,  we  may  point  out  the  parts  and  things  in  which 
it  is  moft  apt  to  appear. 

The  chief  dwelling-place  of  grace  is  about  the 
mouth;  though,  at  times,  it  may  vifit  every  limh 
or  part  of  the  body.  But  the  mouth  is  ihe  chief 
feat  of  grace,  as  much  as  the  chief  feat  for  the 
beauty  of  the  paflions  is  in  the  eyes. 

In  a  very  graceful  face  (by  which  I  do  not  To 
much  mean  a  majeftic,  as  a  foft  and  pleafing  one,) 
there  is,  now  and  then,  a  certain  delicioufnefs  that 
almoft  always  lives  about  the  motith,  in  fomething 
not  quite  enough  to  be  called  k  fmilc,  but  rather 
an  approach  towards  one,  which  varies  gently 
about  the  different  lines  there,  like  a  littJe  flutter- 
ing Cupid;  and,  perhaps,  fometimes  difcovers  a 
little  dimple,  that  after  juft  lightening  upon  you 
difappears,  and  again  appears  by  fits.  This  I  take 
to  be  one  of  the  moft  pleafing  forts  of  grace  of  any. 

The  grace  of  attitudes  may  belong  to  the  pofi- 
tion  of  each  part,  as  well  as  to  the  carriage  ot  dif^ 
pofition  of  the  whole  body  :  but  how  mueh  more 
it  belongs  to  the  head,  than  to  any  other  part,  may 
be  feen  in  the  pieces  of  the  moft  celebrated  pain- 
ters; and  particularly  in  thofe  of  Guide,  who  has 
beeia  rather  too  lavifii  in  beftowing  this  beauty  on 
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almoft  all  bis  fine   women;  whereas  nature  has 
given  it  in  fo  high  a  degree  but  to  very  fiew. 

The  turns  of  the  neck  are  extremely  capable  of 
grace,  and  are  very  eafy  to  be  obferved,  and  very 
difficult  lobe  accounted  for:  and  how  much  of  this 
grace  may  belong  to  the  arm  and  feet,  as  well  as 
to  the  neck  and  head,  may  be  feen  in  dancing. 

There  are  two  very  diftinft  forts  of  grace,  the 
majeHic  and  the  familiar:  the  former  belongs  chief- 
ly to  the  very  fine  women,  and  the  latter  to  the 
very  pretty  ones,  that  is  more  commending,  and 
this  the  more  delightful  and  engaging.  Milton 
fpeaks  of  thefe  two  forts  of  grace,  and  gives  the 
majeftic  to  his  Adam,  and  both  the  familiar  and 
raajeflic  to  Eve;  but  the  latter  in  the  lefs  degree 
than  the  former. 

But,  though  grace  is  fo  difficult  fo  be  accounted 
for  in  general,  yet  I  have  obferved  two  particular 
things,  which,  I  think,  hold  univerfally  in  relation 
to  it.  The  firft  is,  "  That  there  is  no  grace  without 
motion  :"  by  which  I  mean,  v;ithout  fome  genteel 
or  pleafing  motion,  either  of  the  whole  body,  or  of 
fome  limb,  or  <it  leaft  of  fome  feature.  The  fecond 
is,  '*  That  there  can  be  no  grace  with  impropriety;" 
or,  in  other  words,  that  nothing  can  be  graceful, 
that  is  not  adapted  to  the  characters  of  the  perfon. 

Hence 
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Hence  the  graces  of  a  little  lively  beauty  would 
become  ungraceful  in  the  charader  of  Majefty,  as 
the  majeftic  air  of  an  Emprefs  would  quite  deftroy 
the  prettinefs  of  the  former.  The  vivacity  that 
adds  a  grace  to  beauty  in  youth,  would  give  an  ad- 
ditional deformity  to  old  age;  and  the  very  fame 
airs  which  would  be  charming  on  fome  occafions^ 
may  be  quite  fhocking  when  extremely  miftimed, 
or  extremely  mifplaced. 

But,  if  we  are  enchanted  with  excellencies  of 
the  human  form,  what  fhall  we  fay  of  the  beauties, 
of  the  works  of  nature?  If  we  look  upon  the  earth, 
we  fee  it  laid  out  in  a  thoufand  beautiful  inequal- 
ities, and  a  pleafing  variety  of  plains,  hills,  and 
mountains,  generally  clothed  by  Nature  in  a  liv- 
ing green,  the  colour  that  is  the  moft  delightful, 
and  the  moft  refrelhing  to  the  eye,  diverfified  with 
an  infinity  of  different  lights  and  fhades,  adorned 
with  various  forts  of  trees,  fruits  and  flowers;  in- 
terfperfed  often  with  winding  riversj  or  limpid 
ftreams,  or  fpreading  lakes,  or  terminating,  per- 
haps, on  a  view  of  the  fea,  which  is  for  ever  chang 
ing  its  form,  and  in  every  form  is  pleafing. 

Ifwelookupto  the  Heavens,  how  charming 
are  the  rifing  of  the  fun,  the  gentle  azure  of  the 
noble  arch  expanded  over  our  heads,  the  various 
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appearance  and  colours  of  the  clouds,  the  fleeting 
fliower,  and  the  painted  bow?  even  in  the  abfence 
of  its  great  enlivener,  the  fun,  we  fee  it  all  ftudded 
\vith  living  lights,  or  gilded  by  the  more  folemn 
beauties  of  the  moon,  mod  pleafing  in  her  infant 
fhapCi  and  mod  majeftic  when  in  her  full  orbi 

If  we  turn  to  the  different  forts  of  animals,  it  is 
obfervable  enough  among  them,  that  the  beauty 
whieh  is  defigned  chiefly  to  pleafe  one  another,  in 
their  own  fpecies,  is  fo  contrived  as  to  difFufe 
pleafure  to  thofe  of  other  fpecies,  or  at  leaft  to 
man.  Ilow  beautiful,  even  to  us,  are  the  colours 
that  adorn  the  necks  of  the  pigeon  orthei  pheafant, 
the  train  of  the  mackaw  and  peacock,  and  the 
whole  drefs  of  feveral  forts  of  birds,  more  particu- 
larly in  the  Eaftern  parts  of  the  world!  How  neat 
and  pleafing  is  the;  make  of  the  deer,  the  grey- 
hound, and  feveral  forts  ofhorfes!  How  beauti- 
ful is  the  expreflion  of  the  paflions  in  a  faithful 
dog!  And  they  are  not  even  without  fdrrie  de- 
grees of  grace,  as  may  be  feen  in  particular  in 
the  natural  motions  of  a  Chinefe  pheafant,  or  the 
acquired  ones  of  a  managed  horfe.  And  I  the 
rather  take  part  of  the  beauty  of  all  thefe  crea- 
tures to  be  meant  by  the  bounty  of  nature  for  us^ 
becaufe  moll  of  the  different  forts  of  fea  fifh^ 
which  live  chiefly  out  of  our  fight,  are  of  colours 
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and  forms  more  hideous,  or  at  beft  leafl  agreeable 
to  us. 

And,  as  the  beauty  of  one  fpecies  of  animals 
may  be  fo  defigned  and  adapted  as  to  give  plea- 
fure  to  many  others,  fo  the  beauty  of  different 
worlds  may  not  be  confined  to  each,  but  be  car- 
ried on  from  one  world  to  another,  and  from  one 
lyftem  of  worlds  to  another,  and  may  end  in  one 
great  univerfal  beauty  of  all  created  matter  taken 
in  one  view. 

And  yet  all  the  profufion  of  beauty  I  have 
been  fpeaking  of,  and  even  that  of  the  whole  uni- 
verfe  taken  together,  is  but  of  a  weaker  nature, 
in  comparifon  of  the  beauty  of  virtue. — It  was 
extremely  well  faid  by  Plato,  that,  If  Virtue  was 
to  appear  in  a  vijihle  Jhape^  all  men  would  be  enam^ 
cured  of  her.  And,  indeed,  the  beauty  of  virtue, 
or  goodnefs,  exceeds  all  other  beauty  as  much  as 
the  foul  does  the  body. 

The  highefl  obje6l  of  beauty  that  we  can  fee, 
u  the  goodnefs  of  God,  as  difplayedin  the  works 
of  the  creation.  In  him  all  goodnefs  and  beauty 
dwell;  and  whatever  there  is  of  moral  beauty  in 
the  whole  univerfe  befides,  is  only  as  fo  many 
emanations  from  the  Divine  Author  of  all  that  is 
good  and  beautiful. 

We 
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We  fometimes  fee  a  few  feeble  rays  of  this 
beauty  refleded  in  human  a6lions,  but  much  dif- 
coloured  by  the  medium  through  which  they 
pafs;  and  yet,  how  charming  do  they  even  thus 
appear  in  fome  perfons,  and  on  fome  occafions ! 
All  the  grandeur  of  the  world  is  as  nothing,  in 
pomparifon  of  any  one  of  thefe  good  becoming 
deeds. 

There  is  a  mighty  eafy  confequence  to  be 
drawn  from  all  this,  which  well  deferves  to  be 
more  generally  obferved.  If  virtue  be  the  chief 
beauty,  people,  to  be  beautiful,  fhould  endea- 
vour to  be  virtuous;  and  fhould  avoid  vice,  and 
all  the  worft  fort  of  pafTions,  as  they  would  fly 
deformity;  for,  indeed,  vice  is  the  moil  odious 
of  all  deformities. 
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THE 

Treachery  of  Ethelwold, 

THE 

Favourite  of  Edgar,  King  of  England, 

ELFRID  A,  was  the  daughter  of  Ordgar  count 
of  Devon,  and  though  educated  in  a  private 
manner,  was  Co  beautiful,  that  the  fame  of  her 
charms  reached  the  ears  of  Edgar,  king  of  Eng- 
land. In  order  to  fatisfy  himfelf  whether  her  beau- 
ty anfwered  the  report  he  had  heard  of  it,  he  fent 
JLthelwold  his  favourite,  who,  under  pretext  of  a 
vifii  to  the  father,  got  a  fight  of  the  daughter.  As 
he  was  then  young,  and  fufceptible  of  the  imprcfliT 
ons  of  a  fair  face,  he  was  fo  captivated  with  El- 
frida's  charms,  that  he  proved  falfe  to  his  truft, 
and  made  his  addrefTes  to  the  lady.  On  his  re- 
turn to  the  king,  he  defcribed  her  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  convinced  Edgar,  that  {he  was  neither  a, 
proper  objeft  for  his  curiofity  nor  affe6lions.  Hav- 
ing thus  diverted  the  king's  thoughts  from  Elfrida, 
he  took  an  opportunity  to  reprefent  to  him  that 
ilic  would  prove  an  advantageous  match  to  him- 
felf, though  by  no  means  worthy  of  a  monarch; 
and  having  obtained  his  confent  to  demand  her  in 
marriage,   fucceeded  in  his  fuit.     Ethelwold  had 

not 
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not  long  enjoyed  the  fruits  of  his  treachery,  before 
the  whole  myftery  was  revealed  to  the  king. 
Edgar,  however  difTembled  his  refentment,  till  he 
had  ocular  demonftration  of  his  perfidy.  For  this 
purpofe  he  found  feme  pretence  for  travelling 
near  Ethelwold's  houfe,  and  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  vifiiing  a  lady  who  was  fo  much  cried  up 
for  her  beauty.  The  earl  ported  away  with  the 
news  to  his  wife,  at  the  fame  time  advifing  her  to 
ufe  all  the  methods  fhe  could  to  conceal  her  gra- 
ces from  the  eyes  of  an  amorous  monarch,  who 
would  fatisfy  his  dcfires  at  the  expence  of  her 
chaftity.  Elfrida  being  by  thefe  means  acquainted 
with  the  wrong  done  to  herfelf  as  well  as  to  the 
king,  v;as  filled  with  refentment,  and  inftead  of 
following  her  hufband's  advice,  made  ufe  ofevery 
art  to  fet  her  charms  out  to  the  greateft  advan- 
tage, and  to  make  herfelf  appear  the  more  ami- 
able. This  interview  ferved  only  to  convince  the 
king  that  his  favourite  had  abufed  his  confidence. 
He  diflembled  his  refentment,  and  fent  Elhelwold 
a  little  while  after  againft  the  Danes,  to  fecure  the 
coafl  of  Northumberland,  and  in  his  way  thither 
he  was  found  murdered.  No  fteps  were  taken  to 
find  out  the  authors  of  this  crime,  but  Elfrida,  as 
toon  as  decency  would  permit,  was  married  to 
the  king. 

ANEC^ 
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ANECDOTE 

OF 

Joseph  the  Secondy  Emperor  of  Germany, 

AN  old  Auftrian  officer,  being  reduced  to  the 
half  pay  eflablifhment,  with  a  large  family, 
prefented  a  memorial  to  the  Emperor,  fetting 
forth  the  indigence  ol  his  circumftances,  and  par- 
ticularly mentioning,  that  he  had  then  ten  helplefs. 
children  to  fupport.  His  Majefty  inquired  where 
he  lived,  went  privately  in  difguife  to  the  houfe, 
vpon  fome  foreign  pretence  or  other,  and  obferv- 
ing  the  number  of  boys  and  girls  about  him  to  be 
eleven,  afked  carelefsly  if  they  were  aU  his?  "  No, 
Sir,  (replied  the  good  old  foldierj  one  of  them  i& 
a  poor  orphan,  that  a  motive  of  mere  humanity 
has  induced  me  to  feed  and  cloath  along  with  my 
own.  The  Monarch  then  difcovered  himfelf; 
not  by  throwing  open  his  coat  and  difplaying  an 
embroidered  veft,  as  Princes  reveal  themfelves  in 
modern  tragedies;  but  by  more  unequivocal  figns 
of  royalty,  by  fettling  a  penfion  upon  each  of  the 
half  fcore  children;  adding  thefe  truly  noble  and 
generous  fentiment  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  left 
the  orphan  to  his  own  care,  as  he  fhould  think  it 
but  an  envious  deed,  to  deprive  him  of  the  virtu- 
ous pleafures  of  providing  for  his  charitable  adop- 
tion himfelf. 

COPY 
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Copy  of  a  LETTER, 
WRITTEN  BY  AN  EARL  OF  DERBY 

to  OLIVER  CROMWELL; 

it  is  couched  injirong  Terms  of  Dijfatisfadtion 
towards  the  IJfurper,  and  breathes  an  heroic 
Spirit  and  Loyalty  for  his 
SOVEREIGN. 

I  RECEIVED  your  letter  with  indignation,  and 
with  fcorri.  I  return  you  this  anfwer,  that  I  can- 
notbut  wonder  whence  you  fhould  gather  any  hopes 
from  liie,  that  I  Ihould  (like  youj  prove  treach- 
erous to  my  Sovereign,  fince  you  cannot  be  infen- 
Bble  of  my  former  aftions  in  his  late  Majcfty's 
fervice,  from  which  principle  of  loyalty  I  am  no 
ways  departed. 

I  fcorn  your  proffers ;  I  difdain  your  favour,  I 
abhor  your  treafons ;  and  am  fo  far  from  de- 
livering this  ifland  to  your  advantage,  that  I  will 
keep  it  to  the  utmoft  of  my  power,  to  your  de- 
ftruction. 

Take  this  final  anfwer;  and  forbear  any  further 
folicitations ;  for  if  you  trouble  me  with  any  more 
meffengers  upon  this  occafion,  I  will  burn  the 
paper,  and  hang  the  bearer. 

This 
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This  is  the  immutable  refolutioni  and  (hall  be 
the  undoubted  pra8:ice  of  Him,  who  accounts  it 
the  chiefefl  glory  to  be 

His  Majefty's  moft  loyal 
Caftle-Town,  and  obedient  fubj(f6l, 

12th  July,  1619.  (Signed)     Derby. 


THE  DISCONTENTED  VILLAGER. 

A  MORAL  TALE. 

"tN  the  mind  where  Difcontent  has  fixed  it's 
-*-  baneful  root,  we  look  in  vain  for  the  roFy 
blofToms  of  Happinefs.  Envy,  and  her  ghaftly 
train,  deftroy  the  infant  buds  of  joy,  and  effec- 
tually exclude  the  funfhine  of  pleafure.  No  in- 
cident can  illumine  the  clouded  brow  of  Difcon- 
tent, and  no  fituation  quiet  it's  reftlefs  and  perturb- 
ed fpirit.  I  was  involuntarily  ted  into  thefe  re- 
flexions, on  obferving  the  number  of  country  girls 
that  are,  I  may  fay,  daily  flocking  to  London,  in 
fearch  of  vifionary  riches.  To  this  propenfity  for 
emigration,  in  the  minds  of  our  village  nyrnphSy 
we  are  indebted  for  the  numerous  females  that 
nightly  parade  our  ftreets,  in  contempt  of  decency; 
that  (liock  the  eye  of  Modefty,  by  their  loofe  and 
wanton  drefs;  and  that  wound  the  ear  of  Chaftity, 

by 
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by  their  indecorous  language.  Trace  the  origia 
of  moft  of  thefe  pitiable  objefts,  and  yop  will  find 
it  centered  in  fome  rural  village.  To  check  this 
roving  fpirit,  fo  fatally  predominant  in  this  clafs  of 
my  fair  countrywomen,  I  fubmit  to  their  perufal 
the  following  narrative;  the  leading  features  gf 
which  have  truth  for  their  recommendation. 

Maria,  the  daughter  of  an  induftrious  farmer, 
about  threefcore  miles  weft  of  the  metropolis, 
from  an  acquaintance  with  Lucy  Farley,  a  neigh- 
hour's  daughter,  who  had  refided  in  town  fome 
years,  and  who  had  lately  paid  a  vifit  to  her 
friends,  imbibed  the  pernicious  notion  of  coming 
to  London,  as  the  country  phrafe  is,  *•  to  better 
her  fortune.'''  Her  parents,  for  fome  time,  firm- 
ly refifted  all  her  folicitations:  but,  finding  that 
fhe  grew  carelefs  and  negligent  about  her  domef- 
tic  employment,  and  was  out  of  humour  with 
every  thing  around  her,  they  at  length  gave  their 
reluftant  confent.  Her  lover  had  already  been 
forbid  to  fpeak  to  her  more,  for  daring  to  oppofe 
her  wiflies;  and,  to  fay  the  truth,  the  fhewy  ap- 
pearance which  her  fchool-fellow  had  made  in  the 
village,  and  the  account  which  her  vanity  gave  of 
the  number  of  handfome  fuitors  ftie  had  at  her 
command,  operated  fo  powerfully  on  the  mind  of 
Maria,  that  ftie  determined  to  break  down  every 
obftacle  that  fhould  oppofe  her  inclination. 

I  Every 
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Every  thing  being  prepared   for  her  dcpartuttf 
from    her   ruftic     habitation;     from    thofe    rural 
fcenes  of  artlefs  innocence  and  delioht ;  (he  walk- 
ed,  attended  by  her  friends,  to   the   alehoufe  in 
the  village,     where  the  waggon  was  then,  felting 
out  for  London.      Her  weeping  parents   ftrained 
her  to  their  anxious  bofoms,  and  bade  her  adieu  ; 
imploring  Heaven  to  protect  her  from  the  fnares 
and  artifices  of  a  deceitful  world!     Maria  had  a 
feeling  heart,  and  could  not  behold,  unmoved,  the 
forrows  of  her  venerable   parents.     She   paufed 
awhile,  undetermined  whether  to  return  with  her 
friends,  or  profecute  her  ill-advifed  journey.     A 
few  moments  were  employed  in  a  ftrugglc  between 
afFe6lion  and  ambition:  unhappily,  the  latter  pre- 
vailed: and  now  behold  the  adventurous  maid,  in 
all  the  bloom   of  innocence  and  beauty,    the  in- 
mate of  this  diffipated  town. 

On  her  arrival  at  the  inn,  flie  was  rr.et  by  her 
friend  Lucy,  who  conduced  her  to  the  houfe  of 
(he  family  in  which  fhe  lived,  having  her  miflrefs's 
permiffion  fo  to  do.  Diligent  fcarch  was  made  fox 
a  fituation  for  Maria;  and,  in  a  few  days,  a  place 
offered,  which  was  readily  accepted,  by  the  incx- 
.perienced  girl. 

Clarinda,   to  whofe  fervice  flic  was  preferred, 
was  a  lady  of  fafhion,  and  kept  a  fumptuous  train 

of 
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of  attendants.  Her  vifitors  were  numerous,  and 
of  the  firfl  rank ;  but  ftill  Clarinda  was  indebted 
to  her  beauty  for  the  luxuries  (he  enjoyed,  and 
the  rcfpetl  with  which  fhe  was  treated. 

Meliffa,  the  miRrefs  of  Lucy,  and  Clarinda, 
were  almoft  infeparable  companions;  and  Maria 
and  her  friend  had  frequent  opportunities  of  con- 
verfing  together.  The  ir^nocent  girl  congratula- 
ted herfelf  on  her  good  fortune:  but  ftill  the  cloud 
of  difcontent  refted  on  her  mind.  Lucy  was  ca- 
parifoned  in  attire  but  little  inferior  to  that  which 
graced  her  Jady;  while  that  of  Maria  was  in  the 
oppofite  extreme. 

Lucy  foon  difcovered  the  fource  of  her  friend's 
uneafinefs,  and,  one  evening,  in   the   abfence   of 
her  miftrefs,  paid  her  a  vifit.    Clarinda,  too,  was 
from  home,  and  a  favourable  opportunity  offered 
itfelf  for  d.il'courfing  on  this   topic.      The  aban- 
doned Lucy,  long  initiated  in  the  arts  of  proftitu- 
tion,  opened   her   whole  foul   to   the   aftonifiied 
Maria;    who,  till   that  moment,  believed   herfelf 
in  the  fervice  of  a  virtuous  woman.     And  now  it 
was  that  (he  lamented  her  rafhnefs,  in  leaving  her 
difconfolate   parents,,  in  fearch   of  grandeur  and 
affluence.     Tears  of  regret   fell   copioufly   from 
her  lovely  eyes :  and  fhe   expreffed  her  determi- 
nation, the  firft  moment  that  offered,  to  leave  a 
I  2  houfe 
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houfe  where  infamy,  and  every  fpecies  of  vic^, 
were  unblafhingly  praBifed.  Her  friend  ridiculed 
the  fears  of  the  repenting  girl,  and  laughed  her 
from  her  intended  elopement. 

<*  You  muft  know,  Maria,"  faid  fhc,  '*  there  is 
a  certain  gentleman,  a  vifitor  of  my  lady,  who 
faw  you  ai  our  houfe,  and  is  fallen  defperately  in 
love  with  you;  and,  if  you  manage  him  as  you 
ought,  I  will  be  bound  you  may  in  a  little  time 
command  as  fplendid  an  equipage  as  fhe  whom 
you  now  ferve  enjoys.  I  have  promifed  that  you 
fhould  meet  him  at  the  houfe  of  a  friend,  where 
he  intends  to  make  you  an  offer  of  his  love;  and, 
knowing  that  your  lady,  as  well  as  mine,  would 
be  abfent  to  day,  I  have  difpatched  a  note  to  in- 
form him,  that  the  meeting  fhould  take  place  this 
evening." 

Maria  refufed  her  affent  to  the  propofition  of 
her  friend;  but,  fo  powerful  an  advocate  was 
Lucy,  and  fo  fpecious  an  orator,  that  the  too  in- 
cautious Maria  at  length  agreed  to  attend  her. 
As  foon,  therefore,  as  tea  was  over,  a  coach 
was  called;  and  the  defigning  Lucy,  and  her 
<!:redulous  companion,  fet  out  for  the  habitation 
of  this  pretended  friend. 

With  a  palpitating  heart,  Maria  alighted  from 

the 
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tlie  coach ;  and,  with  a  relu6lant  flep,  attended  her 
friend  into  a  fmall  room  on  the  firft  floor  of  the 
hoiife,  which  was  really  no  other  than  a  celebra- 
ted  bagnio  in   the  vicinity   of  Covent   Garden. 
The  room,  which  was  furnifhed  in  a  ftile,  at  once 
neat  and  elegant,   was  lighted  with  wax;  around 
were  hung  a  variety  of  pictures,  v/hofe  fubje6ls  re- 
fleft  eternal  difgrace  on   the   artift  that  invented 
them,  the  perfon  that  expofed  them  to  view,   and 
thofe  who  could  without  a  blufii  behold  them.  To 
this  refort  of  infamy  was  the  devoted  viQ;im  car- 
ried by  the  abandoned  Lucy,   at  the   rcquefl:  of 
Belmont,  a  young  nobleman,   an  admirer  of  the 
frail  Melifla;  a  profefled  libertine,   who  longed 
for  the  enjoyment  of  every  handfome  woman  he 
faw,  and  who  trampled  on  every  law,  both  human 
and  divine,  to  accomplifli  his  fenfual  defires. 

It  is  a  general  obfervation — and,  I  fear,  a  true 
one,  when  a  woman  has  forfeited  her  claim  to  in- 
nocence, and  Ijer  deportment  is  become  openly 
meretricious,  flie  wifhes  to  reduce  all  her  fex  to 
the  fame  level  with  herfelf.  To  accomplifli  this 
criminal  wifli,  was  one  of  the  motives  which  aftu- 
ated  Lucy  to  betray  her  innocent  friend  into  the 
hands  of  Belmont.  Another,  perhaps  a  no  lefs 
powerful  one,  was  the  gratuity  given  by  Belmontj 
to  cffe£t  an  interview  j  as  an  earneft  of  future  re- 
ward, 
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ward,  when  he  fhould  realize  his  hopes  of  triumph 
over  the  incautious  maid.  For  to  the  fin  of  prof. 
titution,  Lucy  added  the  degrading  vice  of  ava- 
rice. Every  art  was  praQifed,  by  this  infernal 
woman,  to  inflame  the  paflions  of  the  artlefs 
Maria,  and  lull  the  fcruplcs  of  Gonfcienee  :  every 
allurement  on  grandeur  was  prefented,  to  dazzle 
the  undei (landing;  every  promife  of  greatnefs  en- 
forced, to  deprefs  the  value  of  virtue,  and  palli- 
ate the  enormity,  of  vice.  The  aid  of  Bacchus 
was  fummoned  in  the  caufe  of  the  Cyprian  god- 
defs:  but  the  unguarded  conduB  of  her  compa- 
nion had  raifed  fufpicion  in  the  mind  of  Maria, 
and  ffle  determined  not  to  tafte  of  the  pernicious 
goblet.  The  indecorous  language  of  Lucy,  and 
her  licentious  geftures,  intended  to  efface  from 
the  heart  of  Maria  the  lave  of  virtue,  fej^vcd  buC 
to  cncreafe  its  fervor. 

At  length,  the  door  opened,  and  Belmont  ap- 
peared. The  unblufiiing  Lucy  ftepped  f  .rward, 
introduced  him  to  the  tren^.bling  maid,  and  in~ 
ftantlv  withdrew,  Maria  called  on  her  to  return, 
and  endeavoured  to  follow  her.  Belnwnt  caught 
her  in  his  arms,  and  fwore  that  he  would  not  part 
wijh  her,  but  with  his  life.  The  innocent  maid 
rehfted  his  familiarities,  implored  with  dreaming 
eyes  his  protection,  and  knelt  for  mercy i  but  Bel- 
mont, 
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ftiont,  the  vicious,  the  unfeeling  Belmont,  fired  with 
her  repining  beauties,  was  determined  to  proceed 
to  violence.  Her  flirieks,  loud,  and  unceafing,  a- 
larmed  a  young  officer,  who  was  {tipping  with  a 
Lady  in  the  next  apartment:  he  rofe  from  the  table; 
^rew  his  fword;  and  his  lordfhip  having  neglefted 
to  faflen  the  do  >r,  rufhed  into  the  room,  declared 
he  would  not  tamely  fuffer  violence  to  be  offered 
to  a  woman,  even  in  a  brothel.  The  fiery  Bel- 
mont, impatient  of  controul,  quitted  the  fainting 
Maria  ;^  and,  darting  an  angry  look  at  the  young 
foldier,  immediately  engaged  him.  Short  was 
the  conteft;  for  Belmont,  though  reputed  the  bed 
fencer  of  the  age,  from  an  impetuofity  of  mind, 
and  a  too  fanguine  hope  of  cbnqueft,   fell  beneath 

the  fword  of  his  aniajronift. 
o 

The  fhrieks  of  Maria,  though  diftinQly  heard 
by  every  psrforj  in  the  houfe,  were  unattended  toj 
but,  no  fooner  was  the  clafli  of  fwords  diftinguifh- 
ed,  than  the  whole  fwarm  of  mifcreants  haftened 
to  the  fccne  ofaftion;  where  Belmont  lay,  welter- 
ing in  his  blood,  while  the  youthful  conqueror 
was  employed  in  raifing  the  drooping  fpirits  of  the 
afiPrighted  Maria.  His  lordfhip  defired  to  be 
moved  to  a  bed  ;  and  ordered  a  furgeon  to  be 
fent  for.  He  afTured  the  people,  that  no  unfair 
advantage  had  been  taken  by  his  antagonift;  that 

he 
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he  fell,  fubdued  by  the  fuperiority  of  his  arm;  and 
requefted  that  no  interruption  might  be  given  to 
the  gentleman,  in  his  retreat  from  the  houfe. 

The  detefted  Lucy,  on  this  unexpefted  dc- 
nouement  of  her  projected  fcheme,  returned  to  the 
boufe  of  her  miftrefs;  and,  haftily  fnaiching  toge- 
ther her  things,  without  ceremony  bade  adieu  to 
this  manfion  of  vice,  and  intemperance,  and  in  a 
lefs  elevated  ftation  ftill  exifted  on  the  wages  of 
infamy . 

Lovel,  the  young  officer,  having  heard,  from 
the  grateful  Maria,  herartlefs  tale,  gently  reprov- 
ed her  for  her  indifcretion,  and  conduced  her 
from  this  fcene  of  riot  and  diflipation,  to  the  houfe 
of  a  friend.  In  a  few  days,  at  her  own  requeft, 
he  difpatched  a  fervant  with  her,  to  her  difconfo^ 
late  parents,  who  received  her  with  grateful  tranf- 
ports,  and  every  day  invoke,  from  the  Father  of 
the  world,  a  blelTing  for  her  brave  deliverer! 
Maria,  difgufted  with  the  vices  of  the  town,  no 
longer  wears  a  difcontentedmind;  but  in  the  focie- 
ty  of  her  friends,  and  in  the  plain,  unadorned,  but 
honeft  converfation  of  her  lover,  whofc  addrefTes 
fhe  has  again  accepted,  finds  a  pure  and  lafting 
happinefs. 

Would  you,  ye  ruftic  maids,  from  the  warning 
which  the  near  efcape   from   danger  of  the  ambi- 
tious 
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tious  difcontented  Maria  exhibits,  fupprefs  thofe 

ardent  inclinations  for  roving,  which  arife  from  a 

fatal  mifconception,   and  contentedly   ebjoy  the 

pleafures   your   rural    fcenes   pofTefs,    the   world 

would  then  increafe  in  virtue,  and  vice  be  lefs 

predominant.     Your  lives  would  be  fpent  in  the 

fervice  of  your  country;  and  thofe  thoufand  pangs, 

which    keen    Refle6lion   from    a  fenfe    of  error 

urges,  would  be  unknown  to  your  bofoms ;  there 

the  rofe  of  Innocence  would  bloom ;  there  Hap- 

pinefs  rear  her  peaceful   manfion.       Scorn  not, 

then,    ye    rural    nymphs,    the   admonitions    of  a 

friend;    but,    before   you   determine  on   leaving 

your  peaceful,    though  humble  cottages,  refle61: 

on  the  pleafures  you  have  there    enjoyed ;   and 

contemplate,  with  impartiality,  the  uncertainty  of 

happinefs,  in  thofe  fcenes  into  which  your  arfibi- 

tion  and  difcontent  prompt   you   to   enter;  and 

where,    reft   perfe6lly    affured,    for   one  folitary" 

Lovel,  you  will  find  a  thoufand  Belmonts! 


K 
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Meditation  lit  Solitude. 

TV  ^ANi  during  his  whole  pilgrimage  through 
^^^  life,  fhould  never  lofe  fight  of  the  fixed  point 
whither  he  muft  direfl  his  courfe,  and  which  is  the: 
ultimate  end  of  his  being.  At  the  fame  time  that 
he  Ihould  ever  remember  that  he  is  duft  andafhcs, 
he  fhould  never  forget  that  his  kindred  with  the 
earth  is  enobled  by  the  breath  of  life  within  him, 
which  allies  him  to  the  Deity,  and  bids  him  think 
above  mortality.  A  due  reflexion  upon  his  hu- 
man  part  fhould  qualify  and  fettle  that  fermenting 
vanity  of  thought  that  is  apt  to  elevate  a  creature 
confcious  of  its  own  perfections:  the  contemplation 
of  his  fpiritual  nature  fliould  re6lify  his  ideas,  take 
off  his  thoughts  from  being  wholly  attached  to  the 
obje6ls  of  fenfe,  and  lift  up  his  foul  to  heaven,  and 
thus  prepare  him  for  the  converfation  Sc  focicty  of 
Beings  of  a  fuperior  order  with  whom  he  can  claim 
affinity.  I  am  now  amufing  myfclf  in  thefe  walks 
of  folitude  and  contemplation,  where  I  can  more 
at  leifure  converfe  with  myfelf  and  the  intelleftual 
world.  Methinks  I  am  thus  whifpered  by  one  of 
my  invifible  attendants:  mortal,  confider,  that  ere 
long  thou  mult  be  one  of  us,  and  then  in  what  light 
wilt  thou  regard  the  actions  of  thy  prefent  life? 

The 
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The  confciouFnefs  alone  of  a  well  a6led  part  upon 
the  ftage  of  mortality,  will  fecure  to  thee  that  un- 
interrupted tranquillity  of  happinefs  whieh  we  en- 
joy, when  thou  entered  into,  the  houfe  of  thy  eter- 
nity'.    This  fuggeftion  throws  me  upon  meditating 
what  a  fmall  part  of  my  real  felf  this  body  is  which 
I  carry  about  with  me,   and  how  much  extrava- 
gance and  idle  folitude  is   employed  in  providing 
for  it.     For  what  is  this- care afe  but  a  living  fepul- 
chre,  which  prefents  a  daily  memorial  of  mortality? 
The  continual  fluxion  of  its  conftituent  parts  evin- 
ces how  little  of  it  I  can  call  myfclf,  and  muchlel^ 
when  I  conGder  how  little  even  of  that  little,  how 
fmall  a  part  of  that  famenef*,  will  be  remaining 
twenty  or  thirty  years  hence:   and  after,  this  tran- 
fitory  fabric  muft   refoU  e  into   its  firfl  principles, 
and  mingle  with  its  kindred  duft.     What  then  be- 
comes of  all  thefe   faculties  and  fenfaiions  it   now 
enjoys?  Is  there  any  fenfe  or  remembrance  in  the 
grave?    Shall    my   duft,   palfed   into   a  thoufand 
fhapes  and  pofitions ;  eaten  of  worms,  (hot  up  into 
vegetables,  tranfmigrated  by  anendlefsdiverfity  of 
changes,  blown  about  by  the  winds,  diffipated  by 
the  waters;   fliall  thefe  fcattered  fragments  be  ftill 
confcious  of  any  thing;   or  fhall  they  ever  be  re- 
united to  a  thinking  fubftance?  This  is  the  pro- 
vince of  Omnipotence;  and  by  human  reafon  the 
fearch  is  unfathomable.     But  I  have  a  foul,  a  re- 
K  2  fle6ling 
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/leBing  part,  the  fpring  of  life  and  aQion!  here  is 
my  real  felf,   the  fource  of  all  fenfations,  and  the 
only  part  that  will  furvive  all  changes.     This  body 
muft  be  put  off;  but  that  is  nothing  more  than  my 
Exuviae,  the  covering  and  outfide;  and  is  no  more 
eflential  to  the  well  being  or  perceptions  of  the 
foul,  than  a  material  body,  occafionally  affumed,  is 
to  an  angel.     But  as  the  organs  of  this  body  are 
the  prefent  inlets  of  fenfe,  and  the  inftruments  of 
knowledge  and  conception,  whereupon  depends  a 
great  part  of  the  entertainments  of  this  life,  (which 
in  truth  are  no  more  than  an  animal  pleafure)  it 
imports  me  much  to  have  a  conftant  regard  to  the 
flate  of  fcparation,  when,  the  foul  ihall   draw  its 
ideas  from   the  fountain   of  light  and  knowledge, 
without  the  interpofition  of  any  grofs  medium:  1 
fliould  therefore   learn  betimes  to  difengage  both 
my  thoughts^  and   affe6lions   from   the  earth,  and 
■whatever  relifhes  of  fenfe;  and  now  and  then  ftVike 
into  paths  of  more  abftrafted  thinking;  which  is  to 
exercife  the  foul  fuitably  to  the  dignity  of  its  na- 
ture, and  to  prepare  it  for  its  ftate  of  enlargement 
and  perfe61ion.     In  order  to  this,   tlie  mind  muft 
be  furniflied  and  enriched  with   fpeculative  truths 
and  meditations  of  a  more  exalted  turn  than  fuch 
as  ordinarily  refult  from  the  matter  of  human  com- 
merce, or  the  ufual  hints  of  the  objefts  about  us. 
For  if  I  now  confine  my  ideas  and  gratifications  to 
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the  obje8s  of  fenfe,  how  unprovided  fhall  I  come 
imp  thai  world  of  fpirits  where  my  entertainment 
and  commerce  mufl  be  altogether  fpiritual,  and  for 
which  I  fhall  have  no  tafle  without  a  preparatory 
exercife !  What  a  difmal  emptinefs  muft  the  foul 
find  in  itfelF,  which  in  this  life  has  been  entertain- 
ed with  nothing  but  bodily  pleafures!  And  as  it 
will  naturally  carry  the  fame  grofs  defires  into  the 
other  world,  what  a  horrible  ftate  of  diftraftion 
and  defpair  muft  we  conceive  it,  to  be  perpetually 
catching  at  what  flies,  and  will  ever  fly  from  us; 
longing  for  what  we  have  left  behind,  without  the 
leaft  hope  of  regaining  it;  deprived  of  the  very 
fupport  of  tlie  chearing  beams  of  divine  influ- 
ence, and  finking  in  an  eternal  void  and  defo- 
lation  of  all  things?  The  fable  of  Tantalus  in 
the  infernal  fiiades  is  finely  imagined,  but  comes 
far  fhort  of  this  natural  idea.  Here  is  hell,  the 
never  dying  worm,  the  unquenchable  fire  of  a 
tortured  confcience!  Hereupon  I  begin  to  con- 
fider  in  the  words  of  the  excellent  Cowley,  but  in 
an  improved  fenfe. 

What  fiiall  I  do  to  be  for  ever  knov/n, 
And  make  the  world  to  come  my  own  ? 

An  inaftive  contemplation  will  in  no  wife  an- 
fwer  this  end;  it  will  indeed  prepare  me  to  think 
and  converfc  with  cclcftial  intelligencies,  but  it 

can 
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can  be  no  great  recommendation  to  any  diftlnw 
g:  *fhed  regards  among  Beings  of  fuch  tranfcen-' 
dent  cxce''«nces.  I  am  then  to  exert  fuch  talents 
«i,  God  has  DV^^fled  me  with,  to  his  fervice,  and  ta 
the  benefit  of  mankind  as  far  as  my  endeavours 
can  go;  for  a  Greatnefs  of  thought  fhould  natu- 
rally produce  a  Greatnefs  of  a£lion.  Whether 
this  may  fet  me  in  any  more  honourable  point  of 
view,  either  during  my  fojourn  in  thefe  lower 
regions,  or  after  my  removal,  it  concerns  me  not: 
nor  can  I  be  fure  that  I  fhall  be  fenfible  of  my 
treatment  here,  after  I  am  gone  to  the  land  of 
ferenity  and  repofe;  but  this  I  may  promife  to 
myfelf,  that  it  will  procure  me  a  more  favourable 
reception  among  the  company  of  exalted  fpirits, 
where  the  cxercifes  and  degrees  of  our  virtue 
here  will  determine  our  rank  and  eminence:  yes, 
the  very  rcflc6lion  gives  me  aforetafte  of — Some- 
thing the  foul  opens  and  grafps  at,  more  than  its 
prefent  capacity  can  admit;  its  very  ideas,  its 
longing,  its  reaching  at  fomething  the  imagination 
is  even,  feized  with,  but  faints  in  the  retention,  af- 
fure  me  that  it  qan  be  no  delufion,  which,  by  a 
clofe  attention  of  mind,  I  can  even  at  this  dif- 
tance  perceive  and  partly  pre-enjoy. 
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TRUE    PLEASURE 

Ahvays  to  be  found, 

HE  that  from  pomp,  and  wealth,  and  honour 
flies, 
May  look  on  nature  with  undazzled  eyes  : 
Read  truth's  eternal  laws,  and  with  delight 
Count  all  the  plants  by  day  and  ftars  by  night. 
It  needs  no  toil  to  find  the  way  to  blifs; 
Who  makes  content  his  guide  can  never  mifs. 
No  envious  walls  this  flow'r  of  life  embrace. 
All  wild  it  grows  in  ev'ry  defert  place. 
A  glut  of  pleafure  drowns  us  like  a  flood. 
And  evil  byexcefs,  proceeds  from  good! 
Learn  you,  that  climb  the  top  of  fortune's  wheel, 
The  dang'rous  ftate  which  you  difdain  to  feel ! 
Your  highnefs  puts  your  happinefs  to  flight, 
Your  inward  comfort  fades  with  outward  light: 
While  not  a  wretch,  that  fweats  behind  the  plough. 
But  fleeps  fecure  from  the  reach  of  woe! 
You  live  like  captives  bound  with  golden  chains. 
The  weight  and  fplendour  but  increafe  your  pains. 
You  ftrive  to  ftiut  gut  care  but  fl:ill  the  care  remains. 
While  mild  philofophy  purfues  its  ends 
With  eafe  and  happinefs,  alone,  with  friends, 
Inexercife,  or  ftudy  ftill  has  pow'r 
To  vary  joys ;  as  Time  renews  the  hour. 

Early 
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Early  as  Phcfphor  fhews  his  welcome  raVy 
It  ftarts  from  fleep,  and  gains  upon  the  day  : 
Like  the  glad  Perfian  hails  the  rifing  fun, 
Makes  induftry  point  out  the  fhade  at  noon ; 
And,  when  his  flaming  orb  at  eve  declines, 
Meafures  the  ftarry  vaults  with  fancy'd  lines: 
Invokes  the  heav'n-born  mufe  from  fame's  abode 
To  waft  the  foul  on  fancy's  wing  abroad. 
And  rife  from  nature,  up  to  nature's  God. 
But,  if  thefe  profpe6ls  fpread  too  broad  and  high. 
For  the  fhort  limit  of  a  vulgar  eye; 
Let  fuch,  to  earth,  their  humble  views  confine, 
And  learn  a  fample  of  the  whole  defign. 
A  bed  of  flowers,  a  grove,  a  level  plain, 
A  rugged  hill,  a  field  of  golden  grain, 
A  fwelling  river  more  true  pleafure  brings. 
Than  pomp  can  furniih  in  the  courts  of  kings. 


ANECDOTE, 


T  71  THEN  the  confederates  had  made  an  irrup- 
^  *  tion,  and  had  repulfed  the  enemy,  a  com- 
mon foidier  took  &  carried  Monfieur  de  CroifTers 
Colbert,  being  a  prifoner,  into  the  town.  Colbert 
being  a  major-general,  and  brother  to  the  Marquis 
de  Torcy,  was  greatcly  taken  with  the  clemency, 
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humanity,  and  good  behaviour  of  this  foldier;  fee 
offered  him  two  hundred  louis  d'ors,  and  a  cap- 
tain's poft  for  life,  if  he  woiild  give  him  his  liber- 
ty :     "  But,"  faid  the  foldier,  **  perhaps  I  might 
accept  the  favour,  if  it  were  not  attended  with 
fuch  difhonour.'*     He  gave  him  to  Underftand, 
he  was  more  defirous  of  reputation  than  riches  ; 
How  can  i  then  (faid  he)  as  a  captdn,  when  once 
I  have  loft  my  reputation,  be  ever  able  to  face 
my  general  for  whom   I   have  fought  fo  heartily 
many  years?"     In  fliort,  he  freely  protefted  that 
he  would  much  rather  continue  in  the  rank  of  a 
common  foldier,  with  reputation,  than  be  raifed 
to  any  other  condition,  or  rank  of  life,  acquired 
by  a  baife  aftion  unworthy  of  a  foldier;  and  thus 
rejefting  Mons.   Colbert's  propofals,  he  brought 
him  prifoner  along  with  him.     When   this   was 
reported  to  Prince  Eugene,  he  made  the  foldier  a 
prefent,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  gave  him 
a  captain's  commiflion:  fo  that  the  eminent  fidelity 
and  virtue  of  this  foldier,  by  the  grace  of  God, 
not  given  to  all  men  alike,  made  amends  for  the 
vices  and  bafenefs  of  the  commander  ije^oje  nx^- 
tioned.  ^^.^    .,j  ; 
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ON    THE 

MARRIAGE  STATE. 

THE  fyftcm^  of  our  religion  is  fo  adapted  ta 
the  rank  wc  hold  as  rational  and  as  focial 
creatures;  to  our  immediate  concerns,  and  to  our 
connexions  with  others,  that  whaifoever  is  our  duty 
is  alfo  our  intereft.  There  is  aQthing  expefted 
from  us  in  obedience  to  Heaven,  that  our  unpre- 
judiced reafon  would  not  exad  of  us  in  kindn^fs 
to  ourfelves. 

The  moft  powerful,  the  moft  unconquerable  andi 
irrefiftible  of  ail  our  paflTions,  direfts,  compels  us 
into  an  attention  to  the  other  fex:  Our  fenfe  of 
friendfhip  is  intimately  conne6led  with  the  warmtb 
of  that  paflron :  A  vitiated  tafte  may  prevail  fo  far, 
as  to  divide  the  affeftion,  which  can  be  of  no  worth 
to  the  perfon  who  poffeffes  it,  unlefs  fingle  and 
entire:  but  he  who  has  refledion,  will  fee,  that  in 
giving  up  the  name  of  friend,  he  forfeits  the  moft 
valuable  part  of  his  miftrefs;  and  he  will  know, 
that  to  preferve  this  confummation,  he  mull  have 
hut  one. 

He  who  looks  into  the  ceconomy  of  the  world, 
and  fees  the  i^excs  equal  every  where  in  number, 
will  perceive  from  this  alfo,  that  he  can  have  but 
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one:  When  he  devotes  his  heart  entirely  to  her, 
he  will  wifli  to  poffefs  her  entire  for  the  return. 
ToTecare  fo  defirable  a  good,   religion  lends  its 
favouring   hand,    and   makes   the  union    facred. 
Marriage,  prized  beyond  all  eftatcs  by  thofe  who 
have  confiderately  entered  into  its  union,   reviled 
by  thofe  who  have  not  wifdom,  or  who  have   not 
virtue  to  be  conftant,  fecures  to  us  all  that  would 
make  us  wretched  if  precarious;  and  while  it  re- 
'<juires  of  us   nothing  but  what  we  fiiould  find   the 
*highell  pleafure  in  doing  without  obligation,   ren- 
ders it  the  duty,  renders  it  the  intereft  of  her  whom 
Ve  have  cholen,  to  obferve  that  conduct,  on  which 
our  happinefs  entirely  depends. 

io  v.*  i51 

This  is  marriage;  this  is  the  bugbear  to  frighten 
weak  and  diftemper'd  minds;  thefe  are  the  chains 
that  rattle  in  the  ears  of  thofe  who  never  knew 
what  was  true  liberty;  this  is  the  promifed  land  of 
peace,  of  joy,  of  plenty;  the  country  which  the 
timorous  fpies,  who  view  it  from  a  diftance,  mifrc' 
prefent;  but  in  which  thofe  who  have  the  refolu- 
tion  to  enter,  fee  no  wars,  no  giants;  but  everyman 
tinder  his  own  vine,  and  every  man  under  his  own 
Jig-tree,  reaches  with  eafy  hands  the  unrefifting, 
the  complying  fweets;  feafts  upon  the  mellow 
fruit,  or  preffes  the  rich  duller;  and  when  he  has 
laid  down  in  peace,  rifes  in  fecurity. 

L  2  This 
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This  we  owe  to  religion  ;  but  this  is  not  all  we 
owe  to  it :  religion  ftops  not  here :  the  benefits 
which  it  bellows,  it  alfo  perpetuates  :  The  fame 
law,  which  required  of  us  as  a  duty  to  make  our- 
felves  happy,  exa6ls  of  us  the  means  of  continuing 
fo.  Love  is  the  bond  of  union  in  this  ftate  :  The 
fource  and  the  fecurity  of  all  its  tranfports : 
.Love,  a  word  ufed  by  all,  but  underftood  by 
few;  a  paflion  boafted  by  multitudes,  poffefled  by 
hardly  one  in  a  million  !  We  are  not  to  miftake 
for  this  glorious  enthufiafm  of  the  mind,  that 
flight  of  fondnefs,  that  irregular  and  unregulated 
defire,  which  we  feel  for  fome  new  and  fome 
agreeable  objeQ;  which  grows  but  from  our  wants, 
which  dies  upon  poffeflion.  This  is  the  frailty  of 
a  child,  the  paflion  whofe  honourable  name  it  un- 
juftly  affumes,  the  higheft  glory  of  the  man  ;  this 
is  too  voilent  to  continue,  that  too  fteady  to 
"waver ;  this  cannot  remain  at  its  height,  that  can- 
:fiot  decay.  It  has  been  faid,  that  love,  undcr- 
flanding  it  in  its  better  fenfe,  muft  be  mutual  to 
render  marriage  happy ;  thofe  who  have  ftarted 
the  difficulty,  have  not  confidered,  that  where  it 
is  genuine  and  real  on  the  one  fide,  it  will  of 
'  courfe  be  fo.  Gratitude  is  a  firft  principal  in  our  na- 
ture ;  a  tender  a  difinterefted  love  on  the  one  part, 
will,  on  that  very  principal,  revive  the  paflion,  if 
decaying;  will  create  it,  if  it  did  not  before  exift,  in 
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the  other.  Religion,  that  firft  dilated  rokrriage, 
continues  to  diBate  that  condu6l,  which  he,  who 
knew  the  fecrets  of  thofe  hearts  that  he  formed, 
knew  muft  render  that  union  happy.  Love  to 
the  wife  is  inculcated  as  the  firfi;  law  in  marriage: 
content,  joy,  tranfport  in  her  form  and  her  affec- 
tion, have  not  only  the  fanftion  and  authority,  but 
the  immediate  voice  of  Heaven  to  command  them. 
Rejoice  with  the  wife  of  thy  youth;  let  her  he  as  the 
loving  hind y  and  as  the  pleafant  roe ;  let  her  hreajl 
fujice  thee  at  all  times,  and  he  thou  always  ravijhed 
with  her  love.  So  fpeak  the  Scriptures,  and  fo 
counfels  reafon;  fo  urges  that  affeftion,  which  is 
eager  to  meet  with  its  return:  fo  infpires  that  fa- 
cred  warmth  of  heart,  that  never  fhall  be  deceiv- 
ed in  its  expe6lations. 

.vvtt  were  too  much  to  expect  from  human  na- 
ture, that  a  poffeflion  of  mind,  the  offspring  of 
the  happieft  love,  could  be  fo  perpetual  as  to 
exclude  all  alienation,  all  attention  to  the  other 
regards  of  the  world,  or  even  to  conquer  all  pet- 
tifiinefs,  or  all  frailties  of  difpofition:  men  muft 
be  men,  and  while  they  plead  this  in  excufe  of 
their  own  failings,,  let  them  remember,  women 
muft  be  women.  Let  either  fet  fome  little  foible 
of  their  own  temper  againft  the  little  fault  that 
would  rouze  their  anger  at  the  other;  let  this  poife 
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the  balance,  ahd  let  afFeftion  then  be  thrown  into 
the  fcale  that  wants  its  weight  to  fall.  Love  will 
thus  remedy  the  ills  that  even  love  could  not  ob- 
viate ;  and  the  reconciliation  Ihall  endear  morp 
than  the  difpute  had  eftranged.  Love  fliall  fofien 
every  reproof;  love  fhall  throw  the  gay  mantle  of 
its  joy  over  the  rugged  path,  and  both  (hall  pafs 
the  burning  ordeal  with  unhurt  feetj  love  fhall 
diffufe  its  fweetnefs  and  complacency  about  each 
word  that  tends  to  the  reconcilement;  love  fhall 
forbid  to  fleep  in  anger,  nor  let  the  fun  go  down 
upon  their  wrath. 

Shame  upon  that  philofophy,  which  calls  the 
monfter  Jealoufy  a  proof  of  love,  or  ranks  it. with 
its  offspring !  Conflancy  to  one  another  is  the 
firfl  principal  of  happinqfs  in  love,  and  from  that 
conflancy  will  grow  a  confidence  above  diflruft. 
A  fondnefs  that  had  no  more  than  charms  of  face 
to  give  it  birth,  that  has  no  more  than  riot  and 
cxcefs  to  keep  it  in  its  being,  may  be  awakened 
from  a  drowfy  fatiety,  or  may  be  recalled  from 
fome  new  objeft,  or  fome  frefh  purfuit,  by  the 
threat  of  loofing  that  which  was  never  more  than 
the  objeft  of  its  empty  admiration;  but  that  paf- 
fion,  which  defervA  the  honourable  name  of  love, 
which  is  founded  in  reafon,  and  fecured  by  virtue, 
DegleQ's  the  perfon  whom  it  can  no  longer  efteem ; 

and 
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and  where  it  has  reafon  to  fufpe6l,  has  refolatiorti 

to  defpife.  i 

He»  t^an  whom  hone  has  better  known  the 
fecret  working  of  the  human  heart,  the  firings  of 
all  its  paflions :  he  who  had  tailed  all  the  plea- 
fures^  as  men  have  called  them  :  Solomon,  in  the 
moft  ferious  of  his  determinations  places  virtue  in 
the  feat  of  happinefs,  under  the  direction  of  this 
paffion,  and  makes  that  ferenity  of  mind,  that 
abfolute  content  of  heart  which  it  infpires,  the 
firft  and  lad  confideration,  the  fum  of  tranfports, 

and  full  of  rapture ■^V/ho  will  Jind  a  virtuous 

woman  ?    Her  price  is  above  rubies;   the  heart  of 
her  husband  dothfafely  trujl  in  her. 

It  is  under  the  influence  of  foch,  and  of  only 
fuch  a  paffion,  that  the  thoughts  of  happinefs  in 
one  another  will  be  carried  farther  than  the  grave. 
Love  will,  in  this  fituation,  repay  to  religion  that 
which  it  borrowed  far  its  own  enjoyment;  and  as 
the  duty  regulated,  conduced,  and  afcertained 
the  paffion,  the  paffion  will  in  its  turn  enforce  the 
duty.  True  love  extends  beyond  the  gratifica- 
tions of  fenfe,  it  comprehends  the  foul  as  part, 
and  as  the  moft  material  part  of  its  objeG;  it  will 
direB  and  guide  the  wanderer  in  the  path  to  eter- 
nal happinefs;  and  above  all  meaner  confidera- 
tions,  while  under  the  influence  of  fuch  a  purfuit, 

it 
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it  will  carry  up  with  it  all  that  it  admires,  all  that 
it  efteems  and  values,  into  thofe  regions^  where^ 
though  we  fhall  be  above  all  that  we  have  here 
called  pleafures,  we  fhall  find  an  additional  tranln 
port  in  feeing  thofe  whom  we  have  loVed  on 
earth,  happy  with  Us  to  all  eternity. 


r..>;i. 


Study,  Compofition,  and  Converfe^l 

tl(^ally  necessary  iointeltedual  Accoinpliskment^ 

■  \  \^>  i. 

IT  is  obferved  by  Bacon,  that  "  reading  makes 
a  full  man,   converfation  a  ready  man,   an<i 
writing  an  exa6t  man." 

As  Bacon  attained  to  degrees  of  knowledge 
fcarcely  ever  reached  by  any  other  man,  the  di- 
reBions  which  he  gives  for  ftudy  have  certainly  a 
juft  claim  to  our  regard;  for  who  can  teach  an 
art  with  fo  great  authority,  as  he  that  pra£lifed  if 
with  undifputed  fuccefs? 

Under  the  proteftion  of  fo  great  a  name^  I  fhall 
therefore,  venture  to  inculcate  to  my  ingenious 
contemporaries,  the  necefBty  of  reading,  the  fit- 
nefs  of  confulting  other  underftanding  than  their 
own,  and  of  confidering  the  fentiment  and  opinions 

of 
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of  thdfe  \wbo,  however  negle6ied  in  the  preFent 
age,  had  in  their  own  times,  and  many  of  them  a 
long  time  afterwards,  fuch  reputation  for  know- 
ledge and  acutenefs,  as  will  fcarcely  ever  be  at- 
tained by  thofe  that  defpife  them. 

An  opinion  has  of  late  been,  1  know  not  how, 
propagated  among  us,  that  libraries  are  filled  only 
■with  ufelefs  lumber;  that  men  of  parts -ftand  in 
need  of  no  afliftance ;  and  that  to  fpend  life  in 
poring  upon  books,  is  only  to  imbibe  prejudices, 
to  obfl;ru6l  and  embarrafs  the  powers  of  nature,  to 
cultivate  memory  at  the  cxpence  of  judgment, 
and  to  bury  reafon  under  a  chaos  of  indigefted 
learning. 

Such  is  the  talk  of  many  who  think  themfelves 
wife,  and  of  fome  who  are  thought  wife  by  others; 
of  whom  part  probably  believe  their  own  tenets, 
and  part  may  be  juftly  fufpefted  of  endeavouring 
to  fhelter  their  ignorance  in  multitudes,  and  of 
wiftiing  to  deftroy  that  reputation  which  they  have 
no  hopes  to  fhare.  It  will,  I  believe,  be  found 
invariably  true,  that  learning  was  never  decried 
by  any  learned  man;  and  what  credit  can  be  giv- 
en to  thofe,  who  venture  to  condemn  that  which 
they  do  not  know? 

If  reafon  has  the  power  afcribed  to  it  by  its 

advocates,  if  fo  much  is  to  be  difcovered  by  at- 

M  tention 
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tention  and  meditation,  it  is  hard  to  believe,  that 
fo   many  millions,    equally    participating   of  the 
bounties  of  nature  with  ourfelves,  have  been  for 
ages  upon  ages  meditating  in  vain:  if  the  wits  of 
the  prefent  time  expe6l  the  regard  of  poflerity,. 
which  will   then   inherit  the  reafon  which  is  now- 
thought  fuperior  to  inftru6lion,  furely,  they  may 
allow  themfelves  to  be  inilrufted  by  the  reafon  ot' 
former   generations.     When,    therefore,  an   au- 
thor declares,  that  he  has  been  able  to  learn  no- 
thing from  the  writings  of  his  predecedors,  and 
fuch  a  declaration  has  been  made,  nothing  but  a 
degree  of  arrogance  unpardonable  in  the  greateft 
human  underftanding,  can  hinder  him  from  per- 
ceiving that  he  is  railing  prejudices  againft  hisQwn 
performance;  for  with  what  hopes  of  fuccefs  can 
he  attempt  that  in  which   greater  abilities  have 
hitherto  mifcarried  ?  or  with  what  peculiar  force 
does  he  fuppofe  himfelf  invigorated,  that  diHicul- 
ties  hitherto   invincible    fhould  give  way  before 
him  ? 

Of  thofe  whom  providence  has  qualified  to 
make  any  additions  to  human  knowledge,  the 
number  is  cxtremly  fmall;  and  what  can  be  added 
by  each  fingle  mind,  even  of  this  fuperior  clafs,  is 
very  little:  the  greateft  part  of  mankind  muft  owe 
all   their   knowledge,  and  all  muft  owe  far  the 

larger 
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larger  part  of  it  to  the  infonnation  of  others.  To 
understand  the  works  of  celebrated  authors,  to 
comprehend  their  (yflems,  and  retain  their  rea- 
fonings,  is  a  tafl-i  more  than  equal  to  common  in- 
tellefts ;  and  he  is  by  no  means  to  be  accounted 
ufelefs  or  idle,  who  has  ftored  his  mind  with  ac- 
quired knowledge,  and  can  detail  it  occafionally 
to  others  who  have  lefs  leifure  or  weaker  abilities. 

PeiTi'Js  has  jnHly  obferved,  that  knowledge  is 
nothin<T  to  liim  who  is  not  known  by  others  to 
pofTefs  it:  to  the  fcholar  himfelf  it  is  nothing  with 
refpeB  either  to  honour  or  advantage,  for  the 
world  cannot  reward  (hofe  qualities  which  are 
concealed  from  it;  with  refpefcl^  to  others,  it  is 
nothing,  becaufe  it  affords  no  help  to  ignorance 
or  error. 

It  is  with  jnftice,  therefore,  that  in  an  accom- 
pliffied  character,  Horace  unites  juft  fentiments 
with  the  power  of  expreffing  them  ;  and  he  that 
has  once  accumulated  learning,  is  next  to  confi- 
der,  how  he  (hall  moil  widely  diffufe,  and  moft 
agreeably  impart  it. 

A    ready  man  is  made  by    converfation.     He 

that  buries  himfelf  among  his  manufcripts   '*  be- 

fprent,"     as    Pope    exprefTes    it,    '*  with    learned 

duftj"  and  wears  out  his  days  and  nights  in  per- 
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petual  refearcb  and  folitary  meditation,  is  too  apt 
to  lofe  in  his  elocution  what  he  adds  to  his  wif- 
dom;  and  when  he  comes  into  the  world,  to  ap- 
pear overloaded  with  his  own  notions,  like  a  man 
armed  with  weapons  which  he  cannot  wield.  He 
has  no  facility  of  inculcatng  his  fpeculations,  of 
adapting  himfelf  to  the  various  degrees  of  intel- 
le6l  which  the  accidents  of  converfation  will  pre- 
fent,  but  will  talk  to  mod  unintelligibly,  and  to 
all  unplealantly. 

I  was  once  prefent  at  the  leQures  of  a  profound 
philofopher,  a  man  really  fkilled  in  the  fcience 
■which  he  profeffed,  who  having  occafion  to  ex- 
plain the  terms  opacum  and  pelluciduvi,  told  us, 
after  fome  hcfitation,  that  opacum  was,  as  one 
might  fay,  cpake,  and  that  pellucidum  fignified 
pellucid.  Such  was  the  dexterity  with  which  this 
learned  reader  facilitated  to  his  auditors  the  in- 
tricacies of  fcience;  and  fo  true  is  it  that  a  man 
may  knov/  what  he  cannot  teach. 

Boerhaave  complains,  that  the  writers  who  have 
treated  of  chemiftry  before  him,  are  ufelefs  to  the 
greater  part  of  (Indents,  becaufe  they  pre-fuppofe 
their  readers  to  have  fuch  degrees  of  fkill  as  are 
not  often  to  be  found.  Into  the  fame  error  are 
all  men  apt  to  fail,  who  have  familiarized  any 
Tubjeft  to  themfelves  in  folitude :  they  difcourfe, 

as 
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as  if  they  thought  every  other  man  had  been  era- 
ployed  in  the  fame  inquiries,  and  expe6l  that  fhort 
hints  and  obfcure  illufions  will  produce  in  others 
the  fame  train  of  ideas  which  they  excite  in  them- 
felves. 

Nor  is  this  the  only  inconvenience  which  the 
man  of  ftudy  fuffers  from  a  reclufe  life.  When  he 
meets  with  an  opinion  that  pleafes  him,  he  catches 
it  up  with  eagernefs ;  looks  only  after  fuch  argu- 
ments as  tend  to  his  confirmation,  or  fpares  him- 
felf  the  trouble  of  difcuflion,  and  adopts  it  with 
very  little  proof;  indulges  it  long  without  fufpi- 
cion,  and  in  time  unites  it  to  the  general  body  of 
his  knowledge,  and  treafures  it  up  among  incon- 
teftible  truths  :  but  when  he  comes  into  the  world 
among  men,  who,  arguing  upon  diflimilar  princi- 
ples, have  been  led  to  different  conclufions,  and 
being  placed  in  various  fuuations,  view  the  fame 
obje6l  on  many  fides ;  he  finds  his  darling  pofiti- 
on  attacked,  and  himfelf  in  no  condition  to  defend 
it :  having  thought  always  in  one  train,  he  is  in 
the  flate  of  a  man,  who,  having  fenced  always 
with  the  fame  mailer,  is  perplexed  and  amazed  by 
a  new  pofture  of  his  antagonifl,  he  is  entangled  in 
unexpefted  difficulties,  he  is  haraffed  by  objec- 
tions, he  is  unprovided  with  folutions  or  replies, 
his  furprife  impedes  his  natural  powers  ofreafon- 
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ing,  his  thoughts  are  fcattcred  and  confounded, 
and  granfies  the  pride  of  .airy  petulance  with  an 
eafy  vi£tory. 

It  i<  diffirule  to  imagine,  with  what  obflinacy 
truths  which  one  mind  perceives  almoft  by  intu- 
ition, will  be  rcjeded  by  another;  and  how  many 
artifices  muft  be  praftifed,  to  procure  admidion 
for  the  moft  evident  propofitions  into  underftand- 
ings  frighted  by  their  novelty,  or  hardened  againft 
them  by  accidental  prejudice;  it  can  fcarcely  be 
conceivedj  how  frequently,  in  thefe  extemporane- 
ous controverfies,  the  dull  will  be  fubtile,  and  the 
acute  abfurd;  how  often  ftupidity  vyill  elude  the 
force  of  argument,  by  involving  itfelf  into  its  own 
gloom;  and  miftaken  ingenuity  will  weave  artful 
fallacies,  which  reafon  can  fcarcely  find  rneans  tQ 
difentangle. 

In  thefe  encounters  the  learning  of  the  reclufe 
ufualiy  fails  him:  nothing  but  long  habit  and  fre- 
quent experiments  can  confer  the  power  of  chan^ 
ging  a  pofition  into  various  forms,  prefenting  it 
in  different  points  of  view,  conne8ing  it  with 
known  and  granted  truths,  fortifying  it  with  intel- 
ligible arguments,  and  illuftrating  it  by  apt  fimili- 
tudes;  and  he,  therefore,  that  has  coUefted  his 
knowledge  in  folitude,  muft  learn  its  application 
bv  mixing  v.'ith  mankind. 

But 
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Bat  while  the  various  opportunities  of  conv^r- 
fation  invite  us  to  try  every  mode  of  argumenf, 
and  every  art  of  recommending  our  fentimeuts, 
we  are  frequently  betrayed  to  the  ufe  of  fuch  as 
are  not  in  themfelves  ftri6lly  defencible:  a  man 
heated  in  talk,  and  eager  of  viBory,  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  miftakes  or  ignorance  of  his  adverfary, 
lays  hold  of  concellions  to  which  he  knows  he  has 
no  right,  and  urges  proofs  likely  to  prevail  on  his 
opponent,  though  he  knows  himfelfthat  they  have 
no  force:  thus  the  fe verity  of  reafon  is  relaxed, 
many  topics  are  accumulated,  but  without  juft  ar- 
rangements or  diftinftion  ;  we  learn  to  fatisfy  our- 
felves  with  fuch  ratiocination  as  filences  others ;  and 
feldom  recal  to  a  cloTe  examination,  that  difcourfe 
which  has  gratified  our  vanity  with  viftory  and 
applaufe. 

Some  caution,  therefore,  mud  be  ufed,  left  co- 
pioufnefs  and  facility  be  made  lefs  valuable  by  in- 
accuracy and  confufion.  To  fix  the  thoiiglit-;  by- 
writing,  and  fubjeft  them  to  frequent  exa.nUiations 
and  reviews,  is  the  beft  method  of  eiKibling  the 
mind  to  deteft  its  own  fophifms,  and  keep  it  on 
guard  againft  the  fallacies  which  its  praftices  on 
others;  in  converfation  we  naturally  .diffufe  our 
thoughts,  and  in  writing  we  contract  them ;  me- 
thod is  the  excellence  of  writing,  and  unconftraint 
the  grace  of  converfation. 

To 
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To  read,  write,  and  converfe  in  due  propor- 
tions, is,  therqforc^,  the  bufinefs  of  a  man  of  letters. 

For  all  thcfe  there  is  not  often  equal  opportu- 
nity; excellence,  therefore,  is  not  often  attainable; 
and  moft  men  fail  in  one  or  other  of  the  ends  pro- 
pofed,  and  are  full  without  readinefs,  or  ready 
without  exaftnefs.  Some  deficiency  muft  be  for- 
given all,  becaufe  all  are  men;  and  more  muft  be 
allowed  to  pafs  uncenfured  in  the  greater  part  of 
the  world,  becaufe  none  can  confer  upon  himfelf 
abilities,  and  fev^^  have  the  choice  of  fituaiions 
proper  for  the  improvement  of  thofe  which  nature 
has  beftowed  :  it  is,  however,  reafonable,  to  have 
perfe6lion  in  our  eye;  that  we  may  always  ad- 
vance towards  it,  though  we  know  it  never  can 
be  reached. 


Love  at  First  Sight, 

/^H  !  I  am  caught  in  Cupid's  fnare, 
^^     Such  charms  might  any  heart  furprize; 
The  playful  ftep,  the  artlefs  air, 
The  luftre  of  her  thrilling  eyes. 


The 
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The  curling  locks  of  chefnut  brown, 

That  wave  upon  a  rock  of  fnow ; 
The  brow  unruffled  with  a  frown, 

TKe  cheek,  where  living  rofes  blow. 

The  filken  fringe  that  veils  the  eye. 
The  dimpled  chin,  loves  dear  abode; 

The  fwelling  lips  of  coral  dye, 

Thofe  lips,  whence  notes  foul-rending  flow*d. 

Still  I  beheld  as  in  a  bower, 

The  charming  maid  fequefter'd  ftood; 

Her  head  was  crown'd  with  many  a  flower, 
The  produce  of  her  native  wood. 

She  thought  no  fond  intruder  near. 

And  tenderly  of  love  fhe  fung; 
Sweet  Philomel,  thofe  ftrains  to  hear, 

Far  from  her  neft  in  rapture  hung. 

"  Colin,"  fhe  faid,  **  has  chang'd  his  love, 

"  And  yet  upon  my  Colin's  brow; 
"  The  wreath  of  flowers  I  careful  wove, 

*'  Glows  in  unfaded  beauty  now. 

"  Young  Emma's  hand  he  of 't  has  prefs'd, 
*«  ExtoU'd  her  form,  and  wond'ring  gaz'd; 

••  Nor  was  I  ere  till  then  diftrefs'd, 

"  To  bear  the  blooming  Emma  prais'd. 

N  *•  Yet 
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"  Yet  Colirt  was  my  earlieft  choice, 
**  And  I  till  death  will  true  remain." — 

She  fpoke — I  bleft  her  tuneful  voice, 
1  curs'd  the  young  inconftant  fwain. 

She  left  the  bower,  to  feek  a  lamb, 
That  near  in  frifking  gambols  play'd; 

Her  Colin  took  it  from  the  dam. 
And  gave  it  to  his  plighted  maid. 

Then  fhe  beheld  a  ftranger  near, — 
Her  cheeks  affum'd  a  deeper  red; 

In  her  foft  eye  I  raark'd  a  tear, 
As  fudden  from  my  fight  (he  fled. 

Thus  glanc'd  away  the  dear  unknown, 
Nor  durft  I  ftop  the  timid  fair; — 

Love,  I'm  the  vaflel  of  thy  throne. 
By  turns  I  hope,  by  turns  defpair.. 


THE 
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MISER  OUTWITTED. 

a  "     -.Hi   iJM  V'.x  ' 

A    MORAL    TALE. 

OF  all  the  paffions  by  the  indulgence  of  which, 
men  may  bring  themfelves  into  diftrefsful 
fituations,  avarice  is  the  moft  contemptible:  apaf- 
fion  which  was  formerly  fuppofed  to  be  confined 
to  men  advanced  in  years;  but  it  is  certain,  that 
a  young  mifer  is  not  in  this  life  a  phoenomenon. 

However,  it  is  an  old  one  to  which  the  follow- 
ing tale  relates;  and  thofe  fathers  who  feel  them- 
felves drawn  in  it,  would  do  well  to  examine  the 
piece  with  fome  attention:  the  moral  part  of  it, 
(for  that  is  of  more  confequence  than  the  mere 
execution)  that  they  may  not  expofe  themfelves 
to  the  ridicule  of  even  their  beft  friends,  by  fimi- 
lar  proceedings. 

With  many  good  qualities^  but  with  many  un- 
amiable  ones,  a  Mr.  Naunton,  who  raifed  a  large 
fortune  by  ufury,  became  at  length,  fo  devoted  to 
the  accumulation  of  riches,  that  he  thought  of  no- 
thing but  the  enlargement  of  his  income:  and  as 
his  paffion  for  money  acquired  new  ftrength  every 
year,  he  became  more  and  more  addifted  to  ex- 
N  2  tortion. 
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tortion.      The   appellation  of  Gripe,  therefore, 
was  univerfally  beftowed  upon  him. 

Mr.  Naunton,  having  buried  his  wife,  (whom 
he  married,  merely  becaufe  fhe  had  a  long  purfe) 
and  all  his  children,  except  one  fon;  he  began  al- 
moft  to  wifh  that  he  too  was  fent  to  heaven  with 
the  reft  of  the  family,  that  he  might  enjoy  the  fpi- 
rit  of  faving,  with  the  fewer  draughts  upon  his 
pocket.  As  for  the  parental  affeftion,  to  that  he 
was  an  entire  ftranger;  he  had  no  paflions  of  the 
tender  kind  to  difturb  his  repofe;  avarice,  like 
Aaron's  ferpent,  fwallowed  up  the  reft;  and  his 
fupreme  delight  was  to  make  as  hard  a  bargain  as 
he  poflibly  could. 

No  man,  perhaps,  was  ever  bleft  with  a  more 
promifing  fon  than  Mr.  Naunton;  but  he  was  not 
in  the  leaft  fenfible  of  the  jewel  he  had  in  his  pof- 
feffion.  His  diamonds  were  the  only  jewels  which 
engaged  his  attention;  an  exemplary  child  was  of 
little  eftimation  in  his  eyes,  when  a  bond,  froni 
which  he  was  to  raife  an  enormous  fum,  appeared 
in  his  fight. 

With  fuch  a  father,  it  cannot  be  imagined,  that 
young  Naunton  could  lead  a  happy  life;  he  was, 
indeed,  far  from  being  pleafed  with  his  domeftic 
fituation,   but  he  was  in  too  dependant  a  ftate  to 
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remove  himfelf  from  his  purgatory,  without  feel- 
ing himfelf  liable  to  the  charge  of  indifcretion. — 
Not  having  been  bred  up  to  any  bufinefs,  he  was 
quite  at  a  lofs.  to  know  in  what  way  to  employ  his 
time  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  make  it  prove  advan- 
tageous to  him;  and  thereby  was  obliged  to  live  a 
burthen  both  to  his  father  and  himfelf,  becaufe  the 
neceflary  fum  in  putting  him  out  in  the  world, 
feemed  to  be  better  employed.       -    *•   ' 

Charles  Naunton,  however,  with  all  the  difad- 
vantages  to  which  he  lay  under,  in  confequence 
of  his  father's  parfimonious  difpofition,  made  a 
fhift  to  pick  up  a  few  pounds  for  pocket-money, 
by  the  exertion  of  talents,  which  the  old  man  held 
extremely  cheap :  Charles,  had  naturally  a  tafte 
for  letters,  and  by  fubfcribing  to  the  beft  circula- 
tfng-library  in  town,  gained  fo  much  literary  know- 
ledge, that  he  thought  himfelf  enabled  to  write  for 
the  prefs;  he  wrote,  and  was  fuccefsful;  fuccefsful, 
in  one  fenfe,  but  unlucky  in  another;  he  acquired 
fome  reputation  as  well  as  cafli  by  his  fugitive 
publications,  but  upon  his  father's  being  one  day 
furprized  with  a  compliment  upon  his  literary  ac- 
complifhments,  he  found  a  ftriking  alteration  in 
his  behaviour,  and  was  eoniiderably  mortified,  al- 
moft  provoked,  at  over-hearing  the  following  fob- 
loquy.     '«  An  author  of  all  things!'  ha!    I  fhould 
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not  have  thought  of  that;  but  fince  he  has  turned 
his  head  that  way,  he  will  never  be  good  for  any 
thing  as  long  as  he  lives.  I  fliall,  therefore,  have 
him  a  burden  upon  my  hands  to  the  end  of  my 
days;  but  he  fhall  get  nothing  for  difgracing  his 
relations  by  fcribbling :  he  is  the  firft  man  in  the 
family  who  pretended  to  look  into  any  book,  ex^ 
cept  a  book  of  accompts;  and  fuch  books  only 
are  worthy  of  a  young  man's  attention,  who  is  to 
make  his  way  in  the  world.  Charles  thinks,  I 
fuppofe,  that  he  fhall  out-live  me,  becaufe  he  is  fo 
many  years  younger;  but  he  may  be  miftaken. 
He  imagines  too,  I  fuppofe,  that  when  I  die,  I 
fliall  leave  all  my  money  to  him;  but  he  will 
there  find  himfelf  miftaken. 

I  fhall  not  leave  what  I  have  fcraped  together 
with  indefatigable  induftry  and  application,  to  be 
fquandered  away  among  fellows  who  pretend  to 
be  cleverer  than  their  neighbours,  becaufe  they 
can  tag  rhymes^  or  touch  upon  a  pamphlet.  No, 
no,  he  (hall  have  only  juft  enough  to  keep  him 
from  ftarving;  if  he  has  a  mind  to  live  like  a 
gentleman  after  my  death,  let  him  get  a  fortune  as 
I  have  done,  to  enable  him  to  fupport  that  cha^. 
racier. 

Here  Mr.  Naunton,  being  feized  with  a  vio- 
lent fit  of   coughing,  was  obliged  to  transfer  his 
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attention  from  his  fon  to  himfelf ;  and  he  pulled 
his  bell  with  fo  much  fury  for  affiftance,  that  he 
broke  it;  not,  however,  before  the  found  of  it 
had  reached  the  ears  of  the  female  fervant,  who 
cnafted  the  part  of  houfekeeper,  who,  upon  her 
arrival,  applied  the  ufual  remedies  on  fimilar  oc- 
cafions,  and  reftored  her  mafter  to  the  comforta- 
ble exercife  of  his  lungs,  without  any  difagreeable, 
or  dangerous  interruptions. 

Not  a  little  chagrined  by  the  foliloquy  which 
he  had  overheard,  Charles  quitted  his  place  of 
concealment,  retired  to  his  own  apartment,  and 
gave  loofe  to  the  unwelcome  reflexions  which 
crowded  into  his  mind.  From  the  predominance 
of  avarice  in  his  father's  compofition,  he  never 
had  ventured  to  flatter  himfelf  that  he  would  make 
him  independent  during  his  life,  but  it  never  en- 
tered into  his  head,  that  he  fhould  be  excluded 
from  the  full  inheritance  of  his  father's  fortune, 
by  a  fevere  fl;roke  of  his  own  pen. 

This  difappointment,  therefore,  by  coming 
upon  him,  when  he  was  quite  unprepared  to 
bear  the  weight  of  it,  opprefled  him  to  fuch  a 
degree,  that  he  was  almoft  plunged  into  a  ftate 
of  defpondence.  From  that  ftate,  however,  he 
was  foon  roufed,  by  confidering  while  his  ideas 
were  in  quick  circulation,  that  if  he   could  hi{ 
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upon  any  fcheme  lo  acqiiire  a  fudden  fortune, 
he  fhould,  fo  far,  re-inftate  himfelf  in  his  father's 
favour,  as  to  procure  an  erafement  of  thofe  paf- 
fages  in  his  will,  by  turning  the  fortune  to  which 
he  had  a  natural  right,  into  foreign,  or  at  lead  col- 
lateral channels. 

Animated  by  thefe  confiderations  he  repaire(! 
to^a  very  intimate  friend  of  his,  and,  in  confi- 
dence, imparted  what  his  father  had  divulged. 
Marlow  received  his  friend's  information  with 
fome  furprife,  and  was  really  forry  to  find  that  the 
old  man  had  made  fo  very  unkind,  not  to  fay 
cruel,  a  refolution  with  regard  to  his  pofthumous 
generofity,  (which,  by  'the  way,  is  no  generofity 
at  all)  and  entirely  agreed  with  him,  that  by  the 
fudden  acquifition  of  a  fortune,  frcrm  fome  capi- 
tal coup  de  main,  he  would  ftand  a  very  good 
chance  for  the  greateft  part  of  his  father's  pof- 
feflions — 

«*  Could  you  but  ftrike  out  a  road  to  riches,*' 
continued  he,  *' your  bufinefs  is  done;  but  let 
me  tell  you,  as  a  friend,  that  you  will  never  find 
an  eflate  fufficient  to  keep  you  in  clean  linen, 
upon  Parnaffus.  The  Mufes  ferve  extremely  well 
as  occafional  misftrefifes,  but  you  will  not  a6l 
wifely,  by  wedding  yourfelf  to  any  of  them. 
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Turn  your  thoughts,  therefore,  from  thefe  airy 
beings,  and  pay  your  addrefiTes  to  a  fubftantial 
female,  who  has  it  in  her  power  to  make  you 
thorough  amends  for  your  father's  fordid  and  un- 
juftifiable  defigns,  which  he  will,  I  fear,  carry 
into  executioji,  if  you  go  on  in  laftiing  your 
brains,  for  a  flender  addition  to  your  fcanty  al- 
lowance." 

Juft  when  Marlowhad  finifhed  this  exhortatory 
fpeech,  another  friend  came  in,  who  was  intimate 
with  them  both  :  this  gentleman,  a  Mr.  Tomkyns,, 
after  having  heard  both  fides,  faid  to  Charles—— 
**Phaw!  Phaw!  Naunton;  never  make  yourfelf 
a  flave  to  any  woman  for  her  money  my  lad :  I 
will  put  you  into  a  better  way  to  fport  a  figure. 

Let  us  all  lay  our  heads  together  to  take  the 
old  one  in;  to  choufe  him  out  of  a  fpanking  fum." 
He  then,  finding  his  propofal  highly  relifhed  by 
his  two  attentive  hearers,  delivered  a  plan  of 
operation,  which  had  a  face;  and  it  was  immedi- 
ately refolved  by  them  to  profecute  the  affair  with- 
out delay, 

Naunton,  entirely  fatisfied  with  his  vifit  to  Mr. 

MarUw,  and  the  refolutions  to  which  it  had  given 

birth,  went  home  to  his  father,  and  with  all  the 

gravity   which   he  could  throw  into  his  counte- 
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nance  (though  he  was  ready  to  burft  with  laugh- 
ter, at  the  fame  time,  to  think,  he  was  going  to 
hum  him)  informed  him  that  he  could  help  him  to 
a  very  advantageous  bargain,  if  he  would  venture 
a  confid,erable  loan  for  it. 

The  mifer,  ftimulated  by  the  profpe6l  of  a  lu- 
crative tranfa6lion,  €a|;erty  defired  his  fon  to  be 
more  explicit.  Charles  then  told  him  that  Mr. 
Tomkyns  had  commifljoned  him  to  borrow  ten 
thoufand  pounds  of  htm,  upon  his  own  terms, 
only  for  three  months,  having  a  particular  point 
to  gain  and  that  he  would  enter  into  any  bond  with 
him  for  the  re-payment  of  the  principal  and  inter- 
eft,  at  the  expiration  of  the  term. 

Old  Naunton,  as  he  k.new  that  Tomkyns  was  a 
man  of  fortune  and  chara^er,  and  was  not  in  the 
leaft  aware  of  any  deception  on  his  fide,  readily 
agreed  to  lend  him  the  Sum  required;  but  did  not 
think  proper  to  deliver  it  tiiM  he  had  feni  for  the 
borrower,  and  not  only  demanded  an  exorbitant 
intereft,  but  tied  him  up  as  tight  as  poflible,  to  the 
performance  of  his  agreement.  When  the  day  of 
figning  came,  Tomkyns  appearec^  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed attended  by  Marlow;  Charles  alfo  wa^ 
prefent, 

Juft  when  the  old  man  was  going  to  put  his  name, 
an  alarm  of  fire  made  him  hurry  out  of  the  room 

into 
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into  that  in  which  his  iron  cheft  flood.  Having 
found,  however,  upon  enquiry,  that  the  alarm  was 
afalfe  one,  he  returned  &  figned  his  name;  not  to 
the  parchment  he  had  left,  but  to  another  of  a  fimi- 
Jar  appearance,  which  contained  the  immediate  gift 
of  ten  thoufand  pounds  to  that  fon,  whom  he  had 
intended,  with  a  degree  of  iniquity,  to  leave  at  his 
death,  in  a  ftraighteiied  condition. 

By  this  ftratagem,  fabricated  by  the  fruitful  head 
of  Harry  Tomkyns,  the  mifer  was  outwitted;  and 
nobody,  to  whom  the  above  mentioned  foliloquy 
was  related,  was  forry  to  fee  him  ready  to  hang 
himfelf  for  his  bitter  difappointment. 


ON  THE 

Advantages  of  Mediocrity, 

^  jT^  IVE  me  neither  poverty  nor  riches,  but  feed 
^^--  me  with  food  convenient  for  me,'  was  the 
petition  of  a  wife  man,  who  faw  the  inconveni- 
ences and  dangers  that  attend  both  thefe  flations.-^ 
Such  is  the  weaknefs  of  human  nature,  that  not- 
withflanding  we  arc  furnifhed  with  reafon  todireft 
oura8ions,  and  with  ability  to  reflrain  the  undue 
influence  of  inordinate  defire,  yet  the  prevalence 
of  our  paffions  often  prevents  us  from  regulating 
O  2  thcnJ 
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them  in  a  manner  confiftent  with  our  prefcnt,  as 
well  as  future  happinefs.  There  are  fome,  who, 
from  a  miftaken  apprehenfion  of  the  nature  of 
true  felicity,  have  fought  for  it  where  it  is  never 
to  be  found.  In  order  to  conciliate  the  Deity, 
they  have  voluntarily  deprived  ihemfelvesof  tbofe 
blefTings  which  the  munificent  Author  of  all  Good 
has  difpenfed  to  mankind,  and  vainly  imagined 
that  an  increafe  of  poverty,  pain,  and  wretched- 
nefs  in  this  life,  was  neceflary  to  procure  happi- 
nefs in  that  which  is  to  come.  Hence  fome  de- 
luded people  have  condemned  thofe  bleffings 
which  WQfe  gracioufly  defigned  lo  fweetcn  the  cup 
of  life,  and,  by  a  voluntary  infli6lion  of  almoft 
every  fpecies  of  diftrefs,  been  offering  to  their 
merciful  Creator  thejacrijice  offooh. 

There  are  others  to  whom  riches  are  ihtfum- 
mum  bonum;  and  the  accumulation  thereof,  with- 
out regard  to  the  means,  is  the  primary  objeft  of 
their  purfuit.  Wealth,  unbounded  wealth,  is  the 
centre  to  which  their  wifhes  invariably  tend,  and 
they  have  little  care  or  concern  but  to  encreafe  it. 
They  feem  not  to  refle6l  that  the  footfteps  of  the 
Great  are  encompaffed  with  many  forrows,  and 
innumerable  dangers:  they  confider  not  that  th? 
fphere  of  our  duty  enlarges  with  the  increafe  of 
poflcffions;  and  that  where  the  ability  to  do  goocj 

is 
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is  enlarged,  much  is  required  at  their  hands. 
But  the  extremes  of  poverty  and  riches  are  fitua- 
tions  too  dangerous  to  be  the  obje£ls  of  a  wife 
man's  ivifli.  In  the  eye  of  difpafiionate  reafon, 
they  appear  fraught  with  fuch  difficulties  and  in- 
conveniences as  more  juftly  render  them  the  objeft 
of  our  dread  than  defire. 

The  unhappy  efFecls  that  refult  from  poverty 
are  fo  numerous  and  obvious,  that  there  are  very 
few  who  will  not  readily  join  in  this  part  of  the 
wife  man's  petition,  and  wifh  to  be  preferved  there- 
from. To  him  who  fhares  not  the  common  boun- 
ty of  Providence,  the  brighteft  fcenes  of  nature 
wear  a  lowering  afpeO; :  he  fees  his  fellow  creatures 
partake  of  thofe  bleffings  to  which  he  is  an  unhapi- 
py  ftranger;  and  from  the  feve  ity  of  his  lot  pro- 
ceed murmurings,  and  the  language  of  complaint. 
The  numerous  and  prefling  wants  which  alTail  him, 
add  ftrength  to  temptations  which  fometimes 
prompt  him  to  acquire,  by  unjuHifiable  methods, 
thofe  things  which  he  cannot  lawfully  attain;  and, 
in  the  anguilh  of  his  foul,  he  is  fometimes  excited 
to  charge  the  munificent  Parent  of  the  univcrfe 
with  injuftice  in  the.  diftribution  of  his  bounty. 
He  feels  not  the  fweet  enlivening  influence  of  thofe 
bleffings  which  raifejoy  and  gladnefsin  the  human 
heart,  and  his  virtues  are  chilled  by  the  pierqing 
blafls  of  adverfny.  But 
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But  the  dangers  a rifing  from  riches  arc  ftill  more 
numerous  and  dreadful,  though  lefs  obvious   to 
common  minds.   Few  are  furnifhed  with  that  {labi- 
lity and  cqu.animity  which  are  requifite  to  preferve 
it  fecure  and  ftedfaft,  while  under  the  enervating 
beams  of  uninterrupted  profperity.    That  warmth, 
"which  might  have  ripened  their  virtues  to  perfec- 
tion, when  encreafed  to  the  fervent  heat  of  af- 
fluence,   too  frequently   cherifties  and   expands 
thofe  feeds  of  vice  which   lie  hid  from  the  eye  of 
public  obfervation  in  the  latent  recefles  of  the  hu- 
man heart.     As  thefe  predominate,  their  growth 
retards  the  flower  prog^refs  of  thofe  humble  virtues 
which  are  too  weak  to  bear  the  fervour  of  fo  bright 
a  day,  and  which  2iy.e  eaf^ly  choaked  hy  the  infl,u- 
ence  of  prcvailinpj  vices.     It  requires  the  utmoft 
care  and  circ  mJpeQion  to  crufh  the  rifing  incli- 
nation to  vicir)iis  indulgence,    where  profperity 
and  affluence^  give  wings  to  the  defire  of  vanity, 
and  enable  men  to  execute  the  fchemes  di£lated 
by  felf-love,  pride,  or  ambition.     He  who  dwells 
in  the  midft  of  affluence  is  thereby  fubjeft  to  in- 
numerable temptations;  from  which  thofe  are  hap- 
pily exempted,  whom   Heaven  has  placed  in  the 
equinox  of  human  life. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  thofe  on  whom  the  beams 
of  profperity  fliine  with  unremitting  fervour,    to 
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retrench  their  defires  within  the  prudential  boun- 
daries of  fober  reafon.  The  eflential  duties  o€ 
temperance  and  moderation,  without  the  pra6licc 
of  which  no  man  can  be  a  r^ral  Chriftian,  are  found 
difficult  to  be  performed,  when  the  alluring 
charms  of  pleafure  court  every  fenfe  to  unlimited 
enjoyment ;  and  an  ample  fortune  gives  opportu* 
nity  for  the  indulgence  of  every  inclinatioQ. 
Even  in  this  fituation  no  permanent  fecurity  i» 
found. 

Thofe  who  are  placed  on  the  pinnacle  of  ter- 
reftrial  greatnefs,  are  moft  fubjeft  to  the  caprice 
of  fortune,  the  envy  of  others,  and  the  unforefeen 
contingences  of  life:  they  feldom  enjoy  that  hap- 
pinefs  and  ferenity  which  thofe  experience  whcK 
fill  the  middle  ftation.  From  fuch  an  elevated 
fpot  the  eye  of  human  wifdom,  although  it  takes 
in  a  more  extenfive  profpeft,  cannot  difcrioiinate 
furrounding  objefts  with  the  fame  accuracy  and 
precifion  as  when  placed  more  on  a  level  wiih 
them:  it  often  fixes  its  attention  upon  objefts 
which  from  their  remotenefs,  wear  an  jllufive  af. 
pe6t,  and  by  their  fallacious  charms  awaken  de- 
fire  ;  but  it  fees  not  that  ambufcade  of  dan<Jers 
which  fill  the  intermediate  fpace,  and  fecreth^  lurk- 
to  aflault  the  unwary  enterprizer. 

The  charms  of  affluence  and  fplendour  art  apt 

to 
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to  dazzle  the  eye  of  feeble  underftandings,  but 
will  melt  away  before  the  piercing  inveftigation  of 
real  wifdom:  whfen  viewed  through  the  juft  me- 
dium of  difpaffionate  reafon,  their  luftre  will  fade, 
and  they  will  appear  replete  with  dangers  which 
a  wife  man  will  ever  feek  to  avoid. 

Thofe  who  ferioufly  refleft  on  the  fufFerings 
of  thofe  who  fit  penfive  in  the  vale  of  poverty,  and 
on  the  imminent  dangers  that  attend  riches,  will 
have  but  little  caufe  to  covet  a  place  in  either  fta- 
tion;  but,  when  they  extend  their  views  to  the 
bleflings  of  moderate  independence,  and  unenvied 
competence,  they  will  have  reafon  to  join  in  this 
wife  petition,  "Give  me  neither  riches  nor  po- 
verty:  give  me  fuch  a  portion  of  thy  bleflings  as  is 
confifl^nt  with  thy  fuperior  wifdom.  Remove  me 
equally  diftant  from  the  fevere  probation  of  pinch- 
ing  neceflity,  and  from  the  alluring  blandifhmentsr 
of  too  exalted  a  ftation;  keep  me,  through  life,  in 
the  fafer  paths  of  mediocrity,  and  fped  me  with 
food  convenient  for  me." 


BON 
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Bon  Mot  of  Lord  Toxmisbend. 

T  X  THEN  Lord  Townfhend  was  Aid  de  Camp 
^  ^  to  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  his 
Royal  Highnefs,  who  had  taken  offence  at  a  part 
of  his  condu6l  not  within  the  military  line,  availed 
hirafelf  of  many  occafions  to  give  him  that  uneafi- 
nefs  which  is  inflided  by  the  feverity  of  remarks 
from  our  fuperiors.  During  an  engagement  be- 
tween the  Englifh  and  French  army,  in  Flanders, 
a  poor  foldier  ferving  in  the  former,  was  killed 
by  a  cannon  ball;  and  the  blood  and  filth  flew 
from  his  {battered  head  over  the  face  of  Lord 
Townfhcnd,  who  lifting  his  hands  to  his  eyes,  en- 
deavoured to  clear  them  from  the  difagreeable 
matter  that  covered  them.  "  What,  exclaimed 
his  Highnefs,  is  the  gallant  Townfhend  afraid  ?" 
**  No,  Sir,  anfwered  his  Lordfhip,  I  am  uo\.  frigh^ 
iened;  I  am  only  furprized  that  a  fellow  with  fo 
much  brains  fliould  ever  have  inlilted  inyour  re- 
giment. 


THE    HAPPINESS    OF    AN 
EFEJ^  TEMPER. 

WRITERS  of  every  age   have  endeavoured 
to  fhew  that  pleafure  is  in  us,  and  not  in 
p  the 
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the  objeB.  offered  for  our  araiifement.  Ifth-C 
foul  be  happily  difpofed,  every  thing  becomes 
capable  of  affording  entertainment,  and  diftrefs 
will  almoft  want  a  name.  Every  occurrence 
paffes  in  review  like  the  figures  of  a  prccefTion; 
fome  may  be  aukward,  others  ill  dreffed;  but  none 
but  a  fool  is  for  this  enraged  with  the  Malter  of 
the  Ceremonies. 

I  remember  to  have  once  feen  a  flave  in  a  for- 
tification   in    Flanders,     who    appeared    no    way 
touched  with  his  fituation.     He  was  maimed,   de- 
formed, and  chained;  obliged  to  toil  from  the  ap- 
pearance of  day   till  night-fall,  and  condemned  to 
this  for  his  life  ;  yet  with  all  thefe   circumRanccs 
of  apparent  wretchednefs,  he   fung,   would  have 
danced   but  that  he  wanted  a  leg,   and  appeared 
the  merrieft,  and  ha^piefl  man  of  all  the  garrifon. 
What  a  pra6lical  philofopher  was  here!  an  happy 
conftitution    fupplied    philofophy;    and,    though 
feemingly  deftitute  ofwifdom,  he  was  really  wife. 
No  reading  or  fludy  had  contributed  to  difmherit 
the  fairy-land  around  him.     Every  thing  furnifhed 
him  with  an   opportunity   of  mirth;   and,    though 
fome  thought  him,  from  his   infenfibility,  a   fool, 
he  was  fuch  an  idiot  as  philofophers  fhould  wifh 
to  imitate;   for   all  philofophy  is  only  forcing  the 
trade  of  happinefs,  when  nature  feems  to  deny  the 
means.  They 
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They  who,  like  our  flave,  can  place  themfelves 
on  that  fide  of  ihe  world  in  which  every^  thing  ap- 
pears in  a  pleafing  light,  will  find  fomething  in 
everv  occurrence  to  excite  their  good  humour. 
The  mod  calamitous  events,  either  to  themfelves 
or  others,  can  bring  no  new  affliflion;  the  whole 
world  is  to  them  a  theatre,  on  which  comedies 
only  are  a£led.  AW  the  buftle  of  heroifm,  or  the 
rants  of  ambition,  ferve  only  to  highten  the  ab- 
furdity  of  the  fcene,  and  make  the  humour  more 
poignant.  They  feel,  in  fhort,  as  little  anguifh 
at  their  own  didrefs,  or  the  complaints  of  others, 
as  the  undertaker,  though  drefied  in  black,  feels 
forrow  at  a  funeral. 

Of  all  the  men  I  ever  read  of,  the  famous  Car-^ 
dinal  de  Retz  pofTcITed  this  happinefs  of  temper 
in  the  highefl  degree.  As  he  was  a  man  of  gal- 
lantry, and  dei'pifed  all  that  wore  the  pedantic 
appearance  of  philofophy,  wherever  pleafure  was 
to  be  fold,  he  was  generally  foremolt  to  raife  the 
auftion.  Being  an  univerfal,  admirer  of  the  fair 
fcx,  when  he  found  one  Lady  cruel,  he  generally 
fell  in  love  with  another,  from  whom  he  expeft- 
ed  a  more  favourable  reception :  if  flie  too  re- 
jefted  his  addreffes,  he  never  thought  of  retiring 
into  defarts,  or  pining  in  hopelefs  diftrefs.  He 
perfuad^d  himfelf,  that  inftead  of  loving  the  La- 
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dy,  be  only  fancied  that  he  had  loved  her,  and  fo 
all  was  well  again.  When  fortune  wore  her  angri- 
eft  look,  and  he  at  lafl  fell  into  the  power  of  his 
mofl;  deadly  enemy,  Cardinal  Mazarine  (being 
confined  a  clofe  priioner  in  the  Caftle  at  Valen- 
ciennes) he  never  attempted  to  fupport  his  diftrefs 
by  wifdom  or  philofophy,  for  he  pretended  to 
neither.  He  only  laughed  at  himfelf  and  his 
perfecutor,  and  feemed  infinitely  pleafed  at  his 
new  fituation.  In  this  manfion  of  diftrefs,  though 
fecluded  from  his  friends,  though  denied  all  the 
amufements,  and  even  the  conveniences  of  life,  he 
ftill  retained  his  good  humour;  laughed  at  all  the 
little  fpite  of  his  enemies;  and  carried  the  jeft  fo 
far  as  to  be  revenged,  by  writing  the  life  of  the 
gaoler.' 

All  that  the  wifdom  of  the  proud  can  teach,  is, 
to  be  (luhborn  or  fuUen  under  misfortunes.  The 
Cardinal's  example  will  inftruft  us  to  be  merry, , 
in  circumftances  of  the  higheft  affliction.  It  mat- 
ters not  whether  our  good  humour  be  conftrued 
by  others  into  infenfibility,  or  even  idiotifm,  it  is 
happinefs  to  ourfclvcs,  and  none  but  a  fool  would 
meafure  his  fatisfaBion  by  what  the  world  thinks 
of  it;  f  )r  my  own  part,  I  never  pafs  by  one  of 
our  prifons  for  debt,  that  I  do  not  envy  that  feli- 
city which  is  (lill  going  forward  among  thofe  peo- 
ple who  forget  the  cares  of  the  world  by  being 
ihut  out  from  its  ambition.  The 
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The  happieft  filly  fellow  I  ever  knew,  was  of 
the  number  ofthofe  good-natured  creatures  that 
are  faid  to  do  no  harm  to  any  but  themfelves. 
Whenever  he  fell  into  any  mifery,  he  ufually 
called  it  feeing  life.  If  his  head  was  broke  by  a 
chairman,  or  his  pocket  picked  by. a  fharper,  he 
comforted  himfelf  by  imitating  the  Hibernian  dia- 
le61;  of  the  one  or  the  inore  fafhionable  cant  of  the 
ot\ier.  Nothing  came  amifs  to  him.  His  inatten- 
tion to  money  matters  had  incenfed  his  father  to 
fuch  a  degree  that  all  the  interceffion  of  friends  in 
his  favour  was  fruitlefs.  The  old  Gentleman  was 
on  his  death  bed.  The  whole  family,  and  Dick 
among  the  number,  gathered  around  him.  "  I 
leave  my  fecond  fon,  Andrew,  (faid  the  expiring 
mifer)  my  whole  eftate  and  defire  him  to  be  frugal/' 
Andrew,  in  a  forrowful  tone,  as  it  is  ufual  on  thefe 
occafions,  prayed  Heaven  to  prolong  his  life  and 
health  to  enjoy  it  himfelF.  •'  I  recommend  Simon, 
my  third  fon,  to  the  care  of  his  eider  brother,  and 
leave  him  befides  four  thouiand  pounds."  Ah! 
father,  (cried  Simon  in  great  aftliclion)  may 
Heaven  give  you  life  and  heakh  to  enjoy  it  your- 
felf."  At  laft  turning  to  poor  Dick,  '*  As  for 
you,  you  will  never  be  rich;  I'll  leave  you  a  fhil- 
ling  to  buy  an  halter."  Ah  father,  (cries  Dick 
without   any  emotion)   may  Heaven  give  you  life 

and  health  to  enjoy  it  yourfelf. 

This 
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This  was  all  the  trouble  the  lofs  of  fortune 
gave  this  thoughtlcfs  imprudent  creature.  How- 
ever, the  tendernefs  of  an  uncle  recompenfcd  the 
iiegled  of  a  father;  and  my  friend  is  now  not  only 
exceffively  good  humoured,   but   completely  rich. 

Yes,  let  the  world  cry  out  at  a  Bankrupt  who 
appears  at  a  ball;  at  an  Author  who  laughs  at  the 
public  which  pronounce  him  a  dunce,  at  a  General 
who  fmiles  at  the  repro&ch  of  the  vulgar;  or  a  Lady 
who  keeps  hei:  good-humour  in  fpite  of  fcandal; 
but  this  is  the  wifeft  behaviour  that  any  of  us  can 
poffibly  afTume  ;  it  is  certainly  a  better  way  toop- 
pofe  calamity  and  diffipaiion,  than  to  take  up  ihe 
arms  of  reafon  or  refolution  to  oppofe  it;  by  the 
firfl;  method,  we  forget  our  miferies;  by  the  laft, 
we  only  conceal  them  from  others.  By  ftruggling 
with  misfortunes  we  are  fure  to  receive  fome 
wounds  in  the  co.iflitl;  but  a  fure  method  to  come 
ofFviQorious,  is  by  running  away. 


THE  FORTUNATE  ISABELLA. 

TN  the  county  of  lived  Mr.  Belford, 

-*-  who  fucceeded  to  an  ample  fortune.  His  tafte 
led  him  to  prefer  the  pieafures  of  a  rural  life  to 
the  noify  ajid  diflipated  fcenes  of  amufement  tha^^ 

are 
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are  to  be  found  in  the  metropolis.  As  he  was 
one  day  furveying  the  reapers,  amongft  the  poor 
people,  who  came  to  glean  after  them,  he  obfer-. 
ved  a  young  woman,  whofe  mother  came  a  ftran- 
ger  into  the  parilh,  and  had  lived  there  for  nine 
or  ten  years,  with  no  other  family  than  this  daugh- 
ter, who  was  now  about  fixteen,  and  fo  hand- 
fome,  that  feveral  young  farmers  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood admired,  and  if,  (lie  had  had  a  little 
money,  would  probably  have  been  glad  to  have 
married  her.  She  dreffed,  like  the  other  country 
girls,  in  a  coarfe  fluff  gown,  and  flraw  hat;  yet 
Ihe  had  a  manner  of  dreffing  herfelf,  which  made 
every  thing  (he  wo-re  appear  becoming. 

Mr.  B-M  ■  "■  could  not  avoid  taking  notice  of 
her  genteel  (hape  and  elegant  motions,  but  her 
modeRy  prevented  his  having  a  full  view  of  her 
countenance.  He  enquired  who  (he  was,  and, 
as  nobody  could  give  much  account  of  her,  (be- 
caufe  neither  (he  nor  her  mother  went  out  amongft 
their  neighbours)  he  one  evening,  as  (he  returned 
home,  followed  her  at  a  diflance  upon  a  winding 
valley  to  the  cottage  where  fhe  and  her  mother 
lived.  It  (lands  by  a  wood-fide,  at  a  diflance 
from  the  village,  near  a  lonely  farm-houfe,  which 
is  the  only  neighbour  they  have. 

The   'Squire  hung  his  horfe   at  the  gate  and 

went 
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went  in,  where  he  found  the  old  gentlewoman 
(for  fo  Ihe  was  called  by  the  villagers)  knitting 
fome  ftockings  and  furveying  with  pleafure  the 
produce  of  her  daughter's  labour.  The  houfe  was 
very  plainly  furnilhed;  but  the  'Squire  was  fur- 
prized  to  fee  an  handfome  harpfichord,  which 
took  up  half  the  room,  and  fome  mufic  books 
lying  about,  with  other  books  proper  for  young 
ladies  to  read. 

Ifabella  (which  was  the  name  the  young  woman 
went  by)  blufhed  up  to  her  ears  when  flie  faw  the 
'Squire  come  in,  and  making  a  courtefy,  retired 
into  another  room.  He  made  a  fhort  apology  to 
the  mother  for  his  intrufion  ;  but  faid,  he  was  fo 
ftruck  with  her  daughter's  appearance,  that  his 
curioiity  would  not  fuffer  him  to  reft  till  he  had 
made  fome  enquiries  about  her,  as  there  was 
fomething  in  her  manner  that  convinced  him  fhe 
muft  have  had  a  different  education  from  what 
ufually  falls  to  the  lot  of  young  women  in  that 
humble  fphere  of  life. 

The  mother  told  him  they  had  lived  better  for- 
merly, but  had  been  reduced  by  misfortunes;  that, 
however,  by  her  daughter's  induftry  and  her  own 
work,  they  contrived  to  live  very  comfortably  in 
their  prefent  fituation.  As  fhe  did  not  feem  in- 
clined to   be  more  communicative,  the   'Squire 

took 
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took  his  leave,  but  not  without  offering  her  a  hand- 
fome  prefent  of  money;  which,  to  his  furprize,  (he 
abfolutcly  refufed. 

The  next  day  Ifabclla  appeared  again  in  the 
field,  and  was  as  intent  upon  her  gleaning  as  ufual. 
The  'Squire  could  not  keep  his  eyes  off  her;  and, 
having  now  a  pretence  for  enquiring  after  her 
mother,  entered  into  fome  farther  difcourfe  with 
her,  and  found  fhe  expreffed  herfelffo  properly, 
and  difcovered  fo  much  good  fenfe  and  delicacy, 
that  her  perfonal  charms  appeared  to  much  greater 
advantage  by  the  beauty  of  her  mind;  and,  in 
Ihort,  the  'Squire  became  quite  enamoured  of  thi^ 
Tural  damfcl. 

After  two  or  three  days  he  went  again  to  her 
mother,  and  begged,  with  the  mod  earned  impor- 
tunity to  be  further  informed  of  her  ftory,  and  by 
what  accident  (he  had  been  brought  to  fubmit  to 
her  prefent  obfcure  way  of  life;  for  that  he  was 
greatly  interefted  in  her's  and  her  daughter's  wel- 
fare, and  hoped  it  might  be  in  his  power  (if  fhe 
would  give  him  leave)  to  make  their  fituation 
fomewhat  more  agreeable  to  them  than  it  could 
poflibly  be  whilft  both  (he  and  her  daughter  were 
forced  to  work  fo  hard  for  a  fubfiftence.  There 
appeared  fo  much  fmcerity  and  modefty  in  the 
young  gentleman's  manner,  that  the  mother  could 
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not  avoid  gratifying  his  curiofity.  She  then  told 
him,  that  her  hufband  had  enjoyed  a  genteel  place 
under  Government,  and  by  his  care  and  frugality 
had  faved  a  confiderable  fortune;  but  that,  not 
being  in  the  fecret,  he  had  loft  the  M'hole  in  the 
iniquitous  proje6l  of  the  South-Sea,  the  fliock  of 
which  had  proved  fatal  to  his  health,  and  he  died 
a  few  weeks  after,  leaving  her  and  this  one  daughter 
(who  was  then  about  fix  years  old)  without  any 
fupport  but  what  fhe  could  raife  by  the  fale  of  a 
few  jewels,  which  did  not  amount  to  three  hun- 
dred pounds. — To  avoid  the  flight  of  my  former 
acquaintance,  (continued  ihe)  I  retired  into  this 
part  of  the  country,  (where  I  was  pretty  fure  I 
Ihould  not  be  known) and  have  taken  the  name  of 
Fairfax,  for  my  real  name  is . 

The  young   'Squire  heard  this   fhort  account 
with  an  eager  attention;  but,    upon   hearing  the 

name  of ,    "Good   Heaven!    (cries  he)  is   it 

poflible  you  fhould  be  the  widow  of  that  worthy 
man  Mr. — • — ,  to  whom  our  family  is  under  the 
greateft  obligations,  as  I  have  often  heard  my  fa- 
ther declare,  who  always  lamented  that  he  never 
could  hear  what  was  become  of  you  and  your 
daughter,  and  I  am  certain  would  have  been  ex- 
tremely happy  in  an  opportunity  of  fliewing  his 
gratitude  to  the  family  of  his  worthy  friend!  I  hope, 

however. 
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however,  that  happinefs  is   referved  for  me.    But 
(continued  the  'Squire)  did  not  you  know  that  my 
father  purchafed  this  manor,    and  that  he  was  the 
friend  of  your  late  valued  hufband?  "Why  [re- 
plies Mrs.  Fairfax)  my  time  is  fo  conftantly  taken 
up  with  the  inftruBion  of  my  daughter  and  the 
bufinefs  neceffary  for  our  fupport,  that  I  converfe 
but  little  with  our  neighbours ;  and  though  I  may 
have  heard  that  a  Mr. had  purchafed  the  ma- 
nor, and  kno\y  that  my  dear  Mr,  Fairfax  (fo  I  call 
him)  had  a  friend  of  that  name,  yet  I  never  thought 
that  your  father  was  under  any  further  obligations 
to  affift  his  friend's,  diftreffed  family,   than  many 
others  were,  from  whom  I  never  received  theleaft 
a6l  of  friendfhip,   though  I  knew  they  had  it  in 
their  power  to  alleviate  our  diftrefs.     '*  Mr.  B — 
then  told  Mrs.  Fairfax,  that  he  hoped  there  were 
various  ways, by  which  he  could  render  their  fitu- 
ation  more  happy  than  it  feemed  to  be  at  prefent; 
but  that  there  was  only  one  way  by  which  he  could 
do  it  with  complete  fatisfa8ion  to  himfelf;  which 
was,  with  her  permiffion,  by  laying  himfelf  and  his 
fortune  at  her  daughter's  feet,  which  he  fliould  do 
with  the  greateft  pleafure. 

Mrs.  Fairfax  was  aftonifhed  at  fo  generous  an 
offer;  but  defired  the  young  gentleman  not  to  en- 
gage in  an  affair  of  fo  much  importance,   and  to 
Q  2  confidef 
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confider  thoroughly  how  he  could  fupport  the  rail- 
lery of  his  acquaintance,  and  perhaps  the  refent- 
nient  of  his  friends,  which  he  might  reafonably  ex- 
pe6l  from  fo  imprudent  an  alliance.  Mr.  B 
replied,  that  he  was  his  own  roafter;  that  he  was 
fufficienily  acquainted  with  Ifabella's  perfonal 
charms,  and  would  rely  upon  Mrs.  Fairfax's  care 
of  her  education  for  every  other  accomplifhment; 
and  fhould  think  himfelf  completely  happy,  i£  the 
propofal  proved  agreeable  to  the  young  lady's  in- 
clinations.   Mrs.  Fairfax  immediately  fent  for  her 

daughter,   and,   upon  Mr.  B *s  leaving  them 

together,  fhe  with  joy  informed  her  of  his  gene- 
rous propofal.  Ifabella,  whofe  heart  was  fenfible 
of  his  merit,  after  a  fhort  courtfhip  confented  to 
accompany  him  to  the  altar.  The  old  lady  would 
not  be  prevailed  on  to  forfake  her  little  cottag^^ 
by  the  wood-fide  ;  but  was  by  the  generofity  of 
her  fon-in-law,  enabled  to  keep  a  fervant,  and  his 
coach  was  fent  almoft  every  day  to  fetch  her  to  his 
houfe.  As  a  compliment  to  his  lady,  Mr.  B— 
every  year  gives  his  reapers  a  dinner  out  in  the 
field  the  day  they  begin  harveij,  and  another  at 
the  ball,  by  way  of  harveft-home. 


THE 
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The  In  efficacy  of  an  Academical  Education 

In  the  Enlargement  of  our  Minds, 
Set  forth  in  Some  CURIOUS  ANECDOTES 

OF    TOM  WELLBANK, 

THE  term  world  is  a  word  which  every  body 
u.fes  to  fignify  the  circle  of  his  own  ac- 
quaintance; and  which  the  meaneft  plebeian  of 
the  community  has  as  frequently  in  his  mouth  as 
the  greateft  perfonage  in  the  kingdom.  The  man 
of  fafhion  confines  the  world  entirely  to  the  ele- 
gant card-tables,  and  well  bred  affemblics  which 
he  frequents.  The  foldier  to  the  cuftomary  liceu- 
tioufnefs  in  which  the  gentlerpan  of  the  army  are 
indulged;  the  lawyer  to  the  clamour  of  Weft- 
minfter  hall;  and  the  merchant  to  the  moft  dex- 
trous method  of  driving  a  bargain.  Thus,  in  fa6l, 
the  world  is  not  the  general  Hate  of  nature,  but 
the  narrow  little  circle  of  our  own  conneftions; 
and  thus,  indead  of  judicioufly  endeavouring  to 
extend  the  fcanty  limits  of  our  knowledge,  wC; 
ipifleadourfelves  into  an  opinion,  that  we  already 
know  every  thing ;  and  fink  into  an  abfolute  igno- 
rance of  the  moft  eflential  points,  from  an  abfurd 
fuppofition  of  being  perfeftly  acquainted  with 
them  all.  I  remember  about  thirty  years  ago, 
when  my  old  acquaintance  Tom  Wellbank  firft 
came  from  the  univerfity,  that  there  was  fcarcely 

a  company 
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a  company  which  he  went  into  for  fix  months,  but 
what  confidcred  him  as  a  fool  &  a  madman.  Tom 
lodged  at  an  uncle's  near  the  Hay- market,  who 
lived  in  a  very  genteel  manner,  and  frequently 
faw  the  bed  company.  This  uncle  having  no 
children  himfelf,  had  adopted  Mr.  Wellbank  as 
his  fon;  and  conceiving,  from  the  reports  which 
the  univerfity  of  Oxford  gave  of  his  nephew's 
erudition,  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  young  gentle- 
man's abilities,  he  made  a  party  on  purpofe  to  diC- 
play  the  talents  of  his  boy,  who  was  previoufly  ad- 
yifed  to  exert  himfelf  on  the  occafion.  The  com- 
pany confided  of  tyo  noblemen  in  the  miniftry, 
an  eminent  divine,  a  celebrated  phyfician  a  dra- 
matic writer  of  reputation,  the  late  Mr.  Pope,^ 
and  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague. 

The  time  before  dinner  was  pafTed  in  one  of 
thofe  unmeaning  random  forts  of  converfation, 
with  which  people  generally  fill  up  the  tedious 
interval  to  an  entertainment;  but  after  the  cloth 
was  taken  away,  poor  Tom  was  fingled  out  by 
lady  Mary,  who  afked  hina  with  the  elegant  in- 
trepidity of  diftintlion,  if  he  did  not  think  London 
a  much  finer  place  than  Oxford.  Tom  replied, 
that  if  her  ladyfhip  meant  the  difference  in  fize  or 
magnificence  of  building,  there  could  be  no  polTi- 
bility  of  a  comparifon;  but  if  fhe  confined  herfelf 

to 
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to  the  fund  of  knowledge  which  was  to  be  acquir- 
ed at  either  of  the  places,  the  advantage  lay  en- 
tirely in  favour  of  Oxford;  this  reply  he  delivered 
in  a  tone  confident  enough,  but  rather  elevated 
with  dignity  of  academical  declamation  ;  however, 
it  would  have  paffed  tolerably,  had  he  not  endea- 
voured to  blaze  out  all  at  once  with  one  of  thofe 
common-place  eulogiums  on  claffical  literature, 
-which  we  are  fo  apt  to  meet  with  in  a  mere  fcho- 
lar,  quite  raw  from  an  univerfity.  In  this  ha- 
rangue upon  the  benefits  of  education,  he  ran 
back  to  all  the  celebrated  authorities  of  antiquity, 
as  if  the  company  required  any  proof  of  that  na- 
ture to  fupport  the  juftice  of  his  argunjent;  and 
did  not  conclude  without  repeated  quotations 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  which  he  re- 
cited with  an  air  of  vifible  fatisfadion.  Lady 
Mary  could  not  forbear  a  finile  at  his  earnellnefs, 
and  turning  about  to  Mr.  Pope,  *'  I  think  Sir, 
fays  ihe  in  a  half  fupprefiTed  whifper,  Mr.  Well- 
bank  is  a  pretty  fcholar,  but  he  feems  a  little  unac- 
<juainted  with  the  world."  Tom,  who  overheard 
this  wifper  was  about  to  make  fome  anfwer,  when 
Mr.  Pope  afked  him,  if  there  were  any  new  poeti- 
cal geniufes  rifing  at  Oxford.  Tom  upon  this 
feemed  to  gain  new  fpiriis,  and  mentioned  Dick 
Townly  who  had  wrote  an  epigram  on  Chloe; 
Ned   Frodfham  who  had   publifhed   an   ode  to 

fpring; 
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rpring;  and  Harry  Knowles  who  had  aSluaHyih- 
ferted  a  fmart  copy  of  verfes  on  his  bedmaker's 
fifter,  in  one  of  the  weekly  chronicles.  Mr. 
Pope  wheeled  abou^t  with  a  fignificant  look  to  lady 
Mary,  and  returned  the  whifper  by  faying,  "  I 
think  indeed,  madam,  that  Mr.  Wellbank  does 
hot  feem  to  know  A  great  deal  of  the  world." 

One  of  the  ftatefmen  feeing  Tom  rather  difcon- 
certed,  kindly  attempted  to  relieve  him  by  expfefs- 
ing  a  furprife  that  fo  many  learned  men  as  conn- 
pofed  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  fhould  feem  fo 
generally  difaife6led  to  the  government.  He  ob- 
ferved,it  was  ftrange  that  learning  fhould  ever  lean 
to  the  fide  of  tyranny;  and  hinted,  that  they  could 
never  fall  into  fo  grofs  an  error,  if,  inftead  of  por- 
ing perpetually  over  the  works  of  the  aniients, 
they  now  and  then  took  a  curfory  dip  into  the 
hiftory  of  England,  There  was  a  juftice  in  this 
remark  which  poor  Tom  being  unable  to  anfwer, 
was  at  a  confiderable  lofs  to  withftand;  however, 
thinking  himfelf  obliged  to  fay  fomething,  he  ran 
out  in  praife  of  all  the  antient  hiftorians,  and  con- 
cluded with  a  compliment  to  the  good  fenfe  of  the 
univerfity,  in  giving  them  fo  proper  a  preference 
to  the  flimfey  produ6lions  of  the  moderns.  The 
nobleman  turned  away  withdifguft,  and  it  was  the 
general  opinion  of  the  table  that  Tom  would  make 

a  pretty 
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a  pretty  fellow  when  he  knew  a  little  more  of  th6 
world.  The  deduftion  which  1  would  niake  from 
the  foregoing  little  narrative  is.  That  people  before 
they  think  themfelves  acquainted  with  the  world 
fhould  endeavour  to  obtain  a  general  knowledge 
of  men  and  things,  inftead  of  narrowly  drawing 
their  notions  from  any  one  profeffion,  or  any  par- 
ticular circle  of  acquaintance;  they  may  perhaps 
lauoh  at  all  the  world,  but  all  the  world  will  be 
fure  of  laughing  at  them;  and  the  general  ridicule 
of  every  body  is  much  more  alarming  than  the 
private  dcrifion  of  any  one. 


VERSES 

ADDRESSED   TO 

King  George  1st,  in  the  First  Tear  of  bis 
Majesty's  Reign. 

BY    lORD    LANDSDOWN. 

MAY  all  thy  years,  like  this,  propitious  be, 
And  bring  thee  Crowns,  and  Peace,  and 
Viftory:  : 

Scarce  hadft  thou  time  t'unfheath  thy  conqu'ring 

blade, 
It  did  but  glitter,  and  the  Rebels  fled : 

R  Thy 
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Thy  Sword,  the  fafeguard  of  thy  Brother's  throne. 
Is  now  become  the  bulwark  of  thy  own. 

Aw'd  by  thy  fame,  the  trembling  naiions  fend 
Thro'-out  the  world,  to  court  fo  brave  a  friend; 
The  guilty  Senates  that  refus'd  thy  fway 
Repent  their  crime,  and  haften  to  obey  ; 
Tribute  they  raife,  and  vows  and  ofF'rings  bring, 
Confefs  their  Phrenzy,  and  confirm  their  King. 
Who  with  their  Venom  over-fpread  the  foil, 
Thofe  fcorpions  of  the  ftate,  prefent  their  oil. 

So  the  world's  Saviour,  like  a  mortal  dreft, 
Altho'  by  daily  miracles  confeft, 
Accus'd  of  evil  doftrine  by  the  Jezvs, 
Their  rightful  Lord  they  impioufly  rcfufe; 
But  when  they  faw  fuch  terror  in  the  fkies, 
The  temple  rent,  their  King  in  glory  rife. 
Dread  and  amazement  feiz'd  the  trembling  crowd. 
Who,  confcious  of  their  crime,  adoring  bow'd. 


ROMAN   ANECDOTE. 

WHILE  the  colleagues  of  Conftantius  the 
Roman  Emperor  were  perfecuting  the 
Chriftians  with  fire  and  fword,  he  politically  pte- 
tended  to  perfecute  them  too  ;  and  declared  to 
fuch  officers  of  his  houfhold,  and  governors  of 

provinces,. 
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provinces,  as  were  Chriflians,  that  he  left  it  to 
their  choice,  either  to  facrifice  to  the  Gods,  and 
by  that  means  preferve  themfelves  in  their  em- 
ployments ;  or  to  forfeit  his  favour  and  their  pla-  .^ 
ces  by  continuing  ftedfaft  to  their  religion. 
When  they  had  all  declared  their  option,  the  Em- 
peror difcovered  his  real  fentiments;  reproached 
in  the  mod  hitter  terms  thofe  who  had  renounced 
their  religion;  highly  e:>(tolled  the  virtue  and  con- 
ftancy  of  fuch  as  had  defpifed  the  wealth  and  va- 
nities of  ihe  world,  and  difmiffed  the  former  with 
ignominy,  faying,  "That  thofe  who  had  betrayed 
their  God,  would  not  fcruple  to  betray  their 
Prince;"  while  he  retained  the  latter,  trufted 
them  with  the  guard  of  his  perfon,  and  the  whole 
management  of  public  affairs,  as  perfons  in  whofe 
fidelity  he  could  firmly  rely,  ^nd  in  whom  he 
might  put  an  entire  confidence. 


EPITAPH 

0JV  MR.  ELIJAH  FEJVTON. 

By  iMr.  Pop£. 

'TT'^HIS  modefl  ftone,  what   few  vain  marbles 
-*•  can. 

May  truly  fay.  Here  lies  an  honeft  man : 

R  2  A  Poet,. 
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A  Poet,  bleft  beyond  the  poet's  fate. 

Whom  Heaven  kept  facrcd  from  the  Proud  and 

Great : 
Foe  to  loud  praife,  and  friend  to  learned  eafe. 
Content  with  fciencc  in  the  vale  of  peace. 
Calmly  he  look'd  on  either  life  ;  and  here 
Saw  nothing  to  regret,  or  there  to  fear; 
From  Nature's  temperate  feaft  rofe  fatisfy'd, 
Thank'd  heaven  that  he  had  lived,  and  that  he 

dy'd. 


AffeSling  Story  of  a  Young  Lady^ 

RELATED    BY    HERSELF. 

I  AM  the  daughter  of  a  tradefman  of  fom& 
eminence  near  the  Royal  Exchange,  and 
have  been  brought  up  with  all  the  care  and  indul- 
gence the  tendered  father  could  beftow ;  and  I 
flatter  myfelf  I  fhall  not  be  thought  too  prefump- 
tuous,  if  I  fay  it  has  been  the  ftudy  of  my  life  to 
defervc  it. 

Women  are  hut  very  indifferent  judges  of  their 
own  qualifications,  yet  a  little  female  vanity  muft. 
be  forgiven,  when  I  inform  you  that  my  perfon 
is  not  very  difagreeablc,  that  my  education  has 

been 
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been   tolerably  genteel,  and   that  I  have  nothing 
in  my  temper  exceflively  unfortunate. 

However,  fuch  as  I  am,  a  young  gentleman  of 
a  middling  fortune  has  thought  it  worth  his  while 
to  pay  his  addreffes  to  me  thefe  two  years,  and  to 
folicit  my  hand  with  the  moft  paflionate  tender- 
nefs. 

Mr.  Blandmore,  at  the  firft,  had  my  Father's 
permiilion  to  make  the  declaration  of  his  fenti- 
ments,  and  was  look'd  upon  by  all  my  friends  as 
a  very  proper,  nay,  a  very  advantageous  match; 
as  my  father's  circumflances,  by  fome  unforefeen 
accidents  in  trade,  were  rather  upon  the  decline; 
and  he  was,  in  a  very  little  time  after,  aftually 
obliged  to  ftop  payment  of  fame  bills,  which  foon 
caufed  a  ftatute  to  be  iffued  againft  him,  and  he 
was  accordingly  declared  a  bankrupt. 

The  alteration  of  circumftances,  however, 
made  no  change  in  the  heart  of  Mr.  Blandmore  ; 
he  now  more  than  ever  preffed  for  my  confent, 
and  declared  himfelf  almoft  pleafed  at  the  misfor- 
tune which  had  happened,  iince  it  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  proving  the  fincerity  of  hispaffion, 
and  that  fortune  was  not  in  the  leaft  the  obje6l  of 
his  adoration.  I  mult  candidly  own  how  deep  an 
impreffion  his  gencrofity  made  on  mc,  and  if  1  felt 

any 
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any  fcntiments  in  his  favour  before,  they  Nferc 
now  confidcrably  increafed  by  fo  difinterefted,  fo 
noble  a  behaviour;  and  I  found  I  know  not  how 
much  fatisfaftion  in  his  winning  folicitations,  and 

tender  importunity; but  ridiculous  pride  op- 

pofed  an  indulgence  of  my  own  inclinations,  and 
my  very  gratitude  to  the  dear  youth  was  the  only 

impediment  to  his  happinefs. -How  I  was  able 

to  refill  him  I  know  not,  but  I  wifh  my  father  bad 
at  that  time  ufedjas  great  an  authority  over  me  in 
his  favour,  as  he  has  fince   in  vain,   exerted  to 
make  me  forget  him. — Forget  him! — No,  deareft 
objeQ:  of  my  earlieft  love! — When  this  adoring 
bofom  fh.all  wear  any  images  but  thy  own,   as  th^ 
greateft  misfortune,  may'ft  thou  retain  no  remem- 
brance of  the  wretched  Maria! — O  reader!  if  you 
knew  the  excellence  of  his  foul,  and  could   form 
an  idea  of  the  beauty  of  his  perfon ! — He  has  a^ 
mind  exalted  as  the  roof  of  heaven,  and  a  face- 
But,  blefs  me,  what  am  I  faying  ! — An  unaccount- 
able flood  of  tendernefs  has  imperceptibly  borne 
me  away.     But  why  fhould  I  be  afhamed  of  dif- 
covering  my  efteem  for  the  very  beflof  men?  No, 
I  fhould  rather  blufh  to   entertain  a  fentiment  I 
was  afhamed  to  hear. — But  to  proceed — Upon  the 
fettling  of  his  affairs  he  was  found  able  to  pay  his 
creditors  twenty  fhillings  in  the  pound,  befides  be- 
ing poffefTed  of  the  fum  of  two  thoufand  pounds, 

which 
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^hich  appeared  to  be  due  on  the  face  of  the 
books.  With  the  capital  of  two  thoufand  pounds 
my  father  again  entered  trade,  and  Mr.  Blandmore 
Was  kind  enough  to  lend  him  a  couple  of  thou- 
fands  more.  With  this  additional  fum  matters 
went  on  tolerably  well,  and  our  credit  was  foon 
eftablifhed  on  its  former  foundation.  Providence 
was  pleafed  to  blcfs  my  father's  induftry  with  the 
greateft  fuccefs,  and  to  fend  me  an  unexpefted 
bounty,  in  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  prizes  in 
the  lafl  lottery. 

My  father  foon  acquainted  me  with  my  good 
fortune,  which  I  heard  with  additional  fatisfaSiion, 
as  I  had  now  an  opportunity  of  rewarding  the  ge- 
nerofity  of  Mr.  Blandmore,  to  whom,  but  that  ve- 
ry day,  I  had  confented  to  give  my  hand  oh  the 
Saturday  following;  but  the  moment  I  hinted  to 
my  father  my  defire  that  it  fhould  be  kept  a 
fecret  from  Mr.  Blandmore,  till  that  time  was 
paft,  in  order  the  more  agreeably  to  furprize 
him,  he  kjiit  his  brows  into  a  kind  of  feverity  I 
had  never  feen  him  wear  before,  and  he  told 
me  I  had  bell  confider  of  it  a  little  longer; 
that  marriage  was  a  very  important  circumftance  : 
I  might  poffibly  alter  my  opinion:  that,  to  be 
fure,  every  thing  was  agteed  between  him  and 
Mr,  Blandmore,    for  whom   he  entertained  the 

highelt 
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higheft  eftecm,  and  to  whom  he  had  many  obliga- 
tions; but  what  of  that?  he  had  but  fourthoufafid 
pounds  in  the  world:  that  he  would  pay  Mr. 
Blandmore  interefl:  for  the  fum  he  had  lent  him  : 
that  I  was  now  a  confiderable  fortune,  and  ought 
to  look  about  me;  and  that  if  I  would  take  his 
advice,  I  fhould  devife  fome  means  of  breaking 
off  with  Mr.  Blandmore,  before  the  circumflance 
was  publicly  known,  which  would  carry  the  ap- 
pearance of  honour,  and  juftify  me  in  the  opinon 
of  the  world :  for  fince  marriage  was  a  kind  of 
traffick,  every  one  ought  to  make  the  moft  of  a 
bargain,  and  that  I  could  not  be  infenfible  how 
feveral  young  women  of  my  acquaintance  had 
married  knights  and  aldermen,  and  were  pub- 
lickly  mentioned  in  the  news-papers  with  my  lord 
— and  his  grace— as  ladies  of  diftinflion. 

Aftonifhed  at  fo  unexpefted,  fo  flrange  a  de- 
claration, a  fhower  of  tears  was  my  only  reply, 
and  before  I  could  poflTibly  recover  myfelf,  Mr. 
Blandmore  came  into  the  room,  who  exprefled 
the  moft  tender  Uneafinefs  for  the  fituation  he 
faw  me  in,  begged  I  would  inform  him  of  the 
caufe 

I  perceived  my  father  was  prodigioufly  ftruck; 
but  as  he  was  refolved  to  break  off  the  match  at 
any  rate,  he  took  but  litde  pains   to  mince  the 

matter, 
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inatter;  fo  telling  Mr.  Blandmore  the  real  occas 
fion,  he  concluding  with  begging  his  pardon  for 
being  obliged  to  decline  the  honour  of  his  alli- 
ance, and,  in  the  city  phrafe,  hoped  there  was 
no  harm  done.  Amazed  at  fuch  behaviour,  Mr. 
Blandmore  remained  in  a  ftate  of  the  utmofl  fur- 
prize,  and  fcarcely  believing  what  he  had  heard, 
again  demanded  the  reafon  of  it. 

When  he  had  a  little  recovered  the  fhock,  he 
turned  to  my  father "I  am.  Sir,  fincerely  re- 
joiced at  the  good-fortune  of  my  dear  Maria,  un- 
happy foever  as  it  may  make  me.  I  fliall  not  pre- 
ftime  to  make  any  obfervations  upon  your  con- 
duct in  this  affair,  becaufe  you  are  her  father.  I 
would  only  beg  leave  to  afk  if  you  can  reconcile 
it  to  yourfelf.  As  for  my  dear  girl,  if  her 
happinefs  is  in  the  leafl:  promoted  by  breaking  off 
the  match  with  me,  I  fliall  very  readily  fubmit  IQ 
the  feverity  of  my  own  fate,  fince,  to  promote 
that  happinefs  would  have  been  the  bufinefs  of  my 
life.  As  it  is,  I  am  above  complaining.  Sir.— I 
may  be  wretched,  but  I  hope  I  (hall  never  be  con-^ 
tcmptible." 

I  muft  have  been  loft  to  feeling,  as  well  as  dead 
to  love,  to  bear  this  unmoved,  efpecially  when  I 
faw  the  dear  youth  endeavouring  to  hide  his  tears^ 
by  pretending  to   wipe  his  face.     I  immediately 

S  threw 
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threw  myrdf  at  my  father's  feet,  and  befought 
him,  in  the  rndft  affefting  manner,  to  retraft  his 
cruel  refolution;  to  conHder  of  his  engagement 
with  Mr.  Blandmore ;  to  think  that  the^'  happinefs 
of  an  only  daughter  fliould  be  more  the  obje6l  of 
his  attention,  than  an  unneceflary  addition  to  her 
fortune,  and  finding  him  ftill  inflexible,  was  hardy 
enough  to  tell  him,  if  Mr.  Blandmore  was  not  to 
be  my  hufband,  I  would  facrifice  my  life  before 
I  would  ever  think  of  any  body  elfe.   ' 

Enraged  at  the  conclufion  of  my  addrefs,  my 
father,  with  a  tone  of  voice  the  raoft  determined, 
defired  Mr.  Blandmore  to  get  immediately  out  of 
the  houfe,  and  ordered  me  to  my  room,  and  all 
the  fatisfaftion  I  had,  was  one  look  the  moft  in- 
expreffibly  tender,  that  ever  fhot  from  the  rapture 
—darting  eye  of  love. 

This  is  my  prefent  fituation.  My  father  con- 
tinues deaf  to  all  intreaties,  and  I  am  fo  clofely 
watched,  as  not  to  have  the  lead  opportunity  of 
either  feeing  or  hearing  from  the  man  I  love. 

What  to  do  I  know  not,  unfefs  the  publication 
of  this  letter  may  have  fome  effcQ:  upon  him,  a$ 
it  will  give  him  a  retrofpeft  of  the  whole  affair, 
in  a  manner  I  dare  not  prefume  to  tell  him,  and 
more  properly  flate  his  fevere  cruelty  to  me,  as 
well  ashisunjuft  feverity  to  Mr.  Blandmore. 

ANEC- 
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OF 

De  THOU. 

THE  celebrated  hiftprian  De  Thou  had  a  very 
fingular  adventure  at  Saumur  in  the  year 
1598.  One  night,  having  retired  to  reft  very- 
much  fatigued,  while  he  was  enjoying  a  found 
41eep.  he  felt  a  very  extraordinary  weight  upon 
his  feet,  which,  having  made  him  turn  fuddenly, 
fell  down  and  awakened  him.  At  firft  he  imagin- 
ed that  it  had  been  only  a  dream ;  but  hearing  foon 
after  fome  noife  in  his  chamber,  he  drew  afide  the 
curtains,  and  faw,  by  the  help  of  the  moon,  which 
at  the  fame  time  (hone  very  bright,  a  large  white 
figure  walking  up  and  down,  and  at  the  fame  time 
obferved  upon  a  chair  fome  rags  which  he  thought 
belonged  to  the  thieves  who  had  come  to  rob  him. 
The  figure  then  approaching  his  bed,  "  I  am," 
faid  it,  "  the  Queen  of  Heaven.  Upon  thefe 
words,  concluding  that  it  was  fome  mad  woman, 
he  got  up,  called  his  fervants  and  ordered  them 
to  turn  her  out  of  doors,  after  which  he  returned 
to  bed  and  fell  afleep. 

Next  morning,  he  found  that  he  had  not  been 
deceived  in  his  conje6lure,  and  that  having  for- 
got to  fhut  his  door,  this  female  figure  had  efcaped 
from  her  keepers,  and  entered  his  apartment. 

S  2  THE 
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END  of  the  WORLD. 

IT  is  the  conclufion  of  all  worldly  glory,  the 
final  termination  of  ambitious  hopes,  deep-laid 
defigns,  and  the  moft  promifing  profpe£ls.  The 
foul  alone  furvives  the  wreck  of  elements  unhurt ; 
and  we  muft  look  according  to  his  promife  for 
'  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth,  wherein  dwelleth 
righteoufnefs.'  We  ought  then  to  caft  away  every 
vain,  every  ambitious,  every  worldly  view,  and 
looking  with  deeper  reverence,  and  a  more  heart- 
felt adoration  to  the  Almighty,  the  author  and 
finifher  of  all  things,  order  our  lives  according  to 
his  will,  and  fuitably  to  his  commandments. 


THE  STORY 

OF    THE 

Count  De  St.  Julien: 

Related  by  a  Prior  of  the  Convent  of  La  Trappe. 

THE  Count  De  St.  Julien  was  defcended 
from  a  very  ancient  family;  and  was  only  at 
the  age  of  twenty,  when  the  death  of  his  father 
made  him  mafter  of  a  confiderablc  lum  of  money, 

and 
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and  of  an  eftate  in  Dauphinc,  which  might  have 
fupported  him  in  the  fame  affluent  manner  his  an- 
ceftors  had  lived  in,  had  not  an  unbounded  love 
of  pleafure  taken  an  early  pofTeflion  of  his  heart. 
Dauphine  became  foon  too  confined  a  fphere  for 
him  to  move  in,  the  diflipaticns  of  Paris  better 
fuited  the  gaiety  of  his  temper,  where  his  figure, 
his  expence,  and  his  lively  parts,  quickly  introdu- 
ced him  into  the  politeft  afl'emblies.  He  was  bril- 
liant in  all  places  of  public  refort,  oflentatious  in 
his  gallantries,  and  was  admitted  to  many  of  the 
p'ffiis  fouph  of  the  Efpr  its  forts;  which  are  ccteries^ 
compofed  of  wits  and  free-thinkers,  who  have  too 
much  vanity  to  agree  in  the  received  notions  of 
mankind;  but  by  their  art,  and  the  pleafanlry  of 
their  ridicule,  often  operate  too  powerfully  on 
weak  minds,  by  undermining  the  good  principles 
they  may  have  imbibed,  and  fubftituling  their  own 
pernicious  ones  in  their  place. 

St.  Julien  had  foon  after  his  arrival  at  Paris, 
taken  an  Italian  figure-dancer  of  the  opera  into 
keeping;  who  bore  him  one  fon,  whom  he  named 
Frederic;  a  youih  of  fine  parts,  formed  by  na- 
ture with  great  fenfibility,  and  with  a  mind  (b  hap- 
pily difpofed,  as  might  have  rendered  him  a  worthy 
and  fhining  character,  had  not  all  ihefe  advantages 
been  overfhadowed  by  a  falfe  education,  and  their 
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movements  corrupted  by  the  bad  example  of  a  fa- 
ther, who  having,  in  a  long  courfe  of  diilipated 
connexions,  loft  his  own  morals,  gave  himfelf  lit- 
tle concern  about  thofe  of  his  fon;  conceiving 
that  the  exterior  accomplifliments  of  a  gentleman, 
comprehended  every  thing  that  was  moft  material 
to  carry  him  fuccefsfuUy  through  the  world.  The 
infidelity  of  St.  Jul i en's  miftrefs  in  a  few  years 
totally  diflblved  the  attachment;  and  Frederic, 
by  the  time  he  attained  the  age  of  nineteen,  be- 
came a  companion  to  his  father  in  all  his  vices, 
and  likewife  encouraged  in  fuch  as  he  had  a  pro- 
penfity  to  himfelf,  the  dignity  of  a  parent  being  as 
inuch  forgotten  by  the  one,  as  the  refpe^l  of  a  fon. 
was  by  the  other. 

Pleafure  and  extravagance  gradually  wafte  the 
ampleft  fortune.  The  Count's  had,  during  the 
twenty-four  years  he  had  quitted  Dauphine,  been, 
annually  decrcafing;  nor  could  it,  by  the  courfe 
of  his  expences,  have  lafted  fo  long,  but  for  his 
abhorrence  of  every  kind  of  play,  and  had  not 
fome  beneficial  bequefts  from  deceafed  relations, 
retarded  its  diffolution.  He  conftantly  expended 
far  more  than  his  income,  &  his  eftate  had  dwind- 
led away  by  fales  of  an  hundred  acres  at  a  time, 
till  necefiiiy  compelled  him  to  abridge  many  of  his 
expences.     The  contra6l  for  the  old  family  rnan- 
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tion,  with  all  the  remaining  land  about  it,  was  jult 
compleated,  and  the  four  thoufand  louis-d'ors, 
which  the  purchafe  amounted  to,  paid  into  his 
banker's  hands,  when  the  following  event  gave  a 
new  turn  to  his  life  and  fortune. 

Among  Les  Filles  entretenues,  there  was  at  that 
time  at  Paris  the  Clairville,  who  then  lived 
under  the  protection  of  one  of  the  Farmer  Gentrals, 
whom  I  fhall  fpeak  of  by  the  name  of  D'  Avig- 
NON.  She  was  a  woman  of  much  beauty,  and 
great  intrigue;  but  by  her  addrefs,  conftantly  flat- 
tered his  vanity  and  weaknefs;  and  by.  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  her  art,  kept  her  gallantries  concealed  from 
him.  St.  J u lien  had  made  repeated  overtures 
to  this  lady,  and  had  been  treated  by  her  with  a 
difdain  his  pride  could  not  brook;  (he  had  how- 
ever beftowed  a  more  favourable  look  on  his  fon, 
whom  fhe  had  met  in  the  Thuilleries,  and  fre- 
quently had  converfed  with;  and  v/hofe  youth 
and  elegant  figure,  had  made  a  fenfible  impreffion 
on  her  heart.  For  there  was  ftiil  an  amlablenefs 
of  charafter  about  him,  nor  could  his  alTumed  air 
of  licentioufnefs  difguife  a  certain  ingenuoufnefs 
of  mind,  which  muft  continue  to  pleafe  as  long  as 
nature  bath  a  charm. 

It  chanced  that  Frederic,  coming  one  even- 
ing out  of  the  French  comedy,  found  the  Clair- 
ville 
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viLLE  in  one  of  the  pafTages  of  the  ihcati 6-,  wait- 
ing (t^r  her  coach;  whicli  by  fome  accident 
among  the  carriages  was  prevented  from  drawing 
up.  With  his  ufual  addrefs,  he  offered  to  fee  her 
fafe  out  J  and  the  refult  of  half  an  hours  attend- 
ance and  afliduity,  was  an  appointment  with  him 
to  meet  her  at  a  mafqucrade,  which  was  to  be  a 
few  nights  after,  where  fhe  gave  him  to  underftand 
file  fhould  be  found  only  with  a  female  friend; 
intimating  at  the  fame  time  that  D'  Avignon  had 
bufinefs  which  would  call  him  fome  leagues  from 
Paris,  and  notifying  the  drefs  by  which  he  miglit 
difcover  her. 

Frederic,  who  had  been  conflanily  tutored 
by  his  father,  that  gallantry  was  the  firll  accom- 
plifhment  of  a  gentleman,  never  fcrupled  to  com- 
municate to  him  the  progrefs  he  made  in  any  he 
was  engaged  in;  he  therefore,  with  his accuftomed 
familiarity,  informed  liim  of  the  affignation  be  had 
made  with  the  Clair ville. 

St.  Julien  concealed  the  furpize  he  felt  at 
this  intelligence;  the  contempt  which  had  been 
Ifiewn  him  by  that  lady,  recurred  with  frefli  poig^ 
nancy,  from  the  mortification  his  high  fpiritfuffer- 
ed  by  the  preference  given  to  Frederic;  he 
however  (b  fufficiently  pofTcffed  himfelf,  as   not  to 
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appear  in  the  leaft  difcompofed,  and  advifed  him 
by  all  means  to  purfue  the  affair. 

When  a  father  is  fo  unprincipled  as  to  become 
a  rival  to  his  fon,  in  a  matter  of  this  nature,  it 
argues  a  mind  fo  totally  depraved,  as  to  require 
but  liitle  apology  to  be  made  for  the  defpicable 
meannefs  of  the  County  in  feizing  this  occafion  to 
revenge  himfelf  of  a  woman,  and  by  expofing  her 
infidelity  to  D'Aviononj  ruin  her  power;  not 
in  the  blindnefs  of  his  paffion,  forefeeing  the  ill 
confequence  that  might  happen  to  his  fon  in  this 
bufinefs. 

The  Farmer  General  receiving  an  anonymous 
letter,  which  hinted  to  him,  "  that  the  next  mafque- 
rade  might  difcover  fomething  curious,  if  he  pof- 
feffcd  the  afFeftions  of  his  miftrefs  fo  fully  as  he 
imagined,"  but  doubted  for  fome  time  whether  he 
fhould  pay  any  attention  to  its  writer;  but  jealoufy 
is  a  pafTion  ealily  awakened  in  men  of  debauched 
chara6lers;  and  more  predominant  in  advanced 
years.    He  refolved  on  his  intended  journey;  but 
took  care  to  get  back  to  Paris  time  enough  to  be 
prefent  at  the  mafquerade.  As  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  Clair  VI  lle's  drefs,  he  might  in  fo  large  an  af-^ 
fembly  have  probably    returned  without   finding 
her,  had  he  not,  after  more  than  two  hours  of  anxi- 
ous fearch,  at  laft  difcovered  her,  by  means  of  fome 
T  jewels 
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jewels  in  her  hair,  -which  he  had  prefented  hfr 
with  himfelf.     He  faw  her  whole    attention  given 
to  the  gentleman  who  was  with  her,  obferved  fhe 
converfed  with   no  other,  and  had  now  little  rea- 
fon  to  fcruple  the  intelligence  he  had  received. 
He  watched  thefm  with  earneftnefs  and   rage,  the 
whole  night,   till  they  quitted   the  ball;  nor   lofl 
fight  of  her,  till  he  faw  her  enter  with  her  gallant 
the  houfe  he  kept  for  her.     The  fervants  obferv- 
ing  a  mafk   follow  almoft  immediately  their  mif- 
trefs  and  her  friend,  concluded  it  to  be  one  of  the 
party;  but  the   inftant    D'Avignon   had   reached 
the  garden  apartment,  which  was  his  ufual  fupper- 
room,  and  whither  (he  had  condu6led  her  lover  ; 
he  threw  them  both  into  the  utmoft  confternation, 
by  difcovering  himfelf  to  them,  with  ungovernable 
paflion  reproached  the  lady  for  her  inconftancy ; 
and  drawing  his  fword,   which  he  had  concealed 
under  his  drefs,  ran  with  fury  upon  her  paramour. 
Fredxric  throwing  off  his  domino,  haftily  feized 
one  of  D'  Avignon's  own  fwords,   which  hung 
with  a  hat  and  belt,  in  the  room  where  they  were; 
and  thus  armed,  ufed  every  endeavour  to  appeafc 
his  antagonift  by  words,  but  the  other,  preffing  on 
him  with  a  vehemence  which  would   lillcn   to  no 
palliation,   the   unfuccefsful  youth  found  himfelf 
compelled  to  defend  his  own  lifej  and  in  the  ren- 
counter mortallv  wounded  the  Farmer  GeneraL 

Clairvillb. 
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Clairville  fell  into  a  fvvoon,  and  Frederic 
fled  inftantly  out  of  the  houfe,  with  that  precipit- 
ance and  perturbation  which  muft  ever  be  natural 
to  fo  unhappy  a  fituation. 

This  unfortunate  event  happening  early  in   the 
morning,    D' Avignon    did    not   furvive     many 
hours.    Though  St.  Julien  enjoyed  in  idea,  the 
fecret  triumph  which  this  ftratagem  gavehimover 
a  woman,  whofe  condud  toward  him  had  provoked 
fo  unmanly    a   refentment;  yet   he    apprehended 
from  its  fuccefs  no  other  refult,   than  his  difgrace; 
never  conceiving  that  from  fuch  a  ccmne6lion  as 
Q'  Avignon  had  with  her,    any  point  of  honour 
would  have  ftimulated  him,  to  oppofe  the  arm  of 
age,  to  the   vigour   of  youth.     He  felt  himfelf 
however  when  the   time  arrived,  by  no  means  in 
an  eafy  fituation;  it  was  a  painful  fufpenfe,  be- 
tween hope  and  fear,  he  was  alarmed  for  the  diffi-  - 
culties   in  which  he  might   poffibly  have  involved 
his  fon,  and  feared  alfo  that  the  great  influence  of 
the   Farmer   General^  when   he  fliould  know  who 
had  fupplanted  him  in  the  aflcdions  of  his  miftrcfs, 
might  be  highly  prejudicial  to  the  future  interefts 
of  Frederic     He  pafTed  the  night  in  much  dif- 
quiet;  nor  dared  the  next  morning  to  make  any 
enquiry,  leafl  he  might  awaken  fufpicion;  but  in 
the  utmoft  anxiety  waited  at  home  the   arrival  of 
T  2  his 
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his  fon,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  fcene  that  had 
been  a6led;  till  the  following  letter,  delivered 
abou^  noon  to  his  fervant,  by  an  unknown  per-. 
fon,  opened  to  him  the  fatal  cataftrophe. 

"  My  rendezvous  with  the  Clairville,  to 
which  you  fo  ftrongly  prompted  me,  hath  been 
attended  with  the  moll  dreadful  confequences, 
"wc  were  furprized  immediately  on  our  return 
from  the  mafquerade  by  D'Avignon,  who  flew 
at  me  with  the  madnefs  of  an  aflaflin.  It  was 
in  vain  that  I  attempted  every  thing  in  my  power 
to  appeafe  his  paffion.  I  was  at  laft  neceflitated  ta 
oppofe  violence  to  violence,  and  in  defending  my 
own  life,  I  have  but  too  much  caufe  to  appre- 
hend, that  I  have  deprived  him  of  his.'* 

"  In  the  hours  of  horror  which  I  have  pafTcd 
fince,  I  have  been  awakened  as  from  a  dream,  to 
a  juft  fenfe  of  myfelf.  I  view  with  difpair  my 
youth  plunged  fo  early  into  vice,  and  ftained  with 
another's  blood. 

Terrible  as  my  reflexions  are, — they  turn  with 
indignation  on  a  parent,  who  inftead  of  guiding 
my  fteps  to  virtue,  hath  trained  them  in  the  paths 
of  profligacy;  and  by  his  own  wretched  example 
deceived  his  fon  into  ruin. 

By 
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By  the  dtne  this  reaches  you,  I  fliall  be  many 
leagues  from  Paris.  To  fly  from  my  (elf  is  impof- 
fible,  but  I  win  haften  to  fome  diftant  pan  of  the 
world,  where  the  fatai  errors  of  my  life  may  be 
unknown ;  and  drive  wiih  repentant  tears  to 
amend  a  corrupted  heart. 

tJnconnecled — forlorn — and  friendlefs, — my  ne- 
ceflities  have  compelled  me  in  the  moment  of  de- 
parture, to  deceive  your  banker  into  the  payment; 
of  half  the  money  lodged  in  his  hands.  I  can  hard- 
ly regard  this  aftion  as  criminal,  when  I  confider 
this  little  fum  as  the  all  I  can  fliare  of  a  noble 
patrimony,  fquandered  away  in  extravagance,  and 
which,  had  honour  governed  your  life,  I  might 
have  inherited.  With  this  I  muft  pufh  m^'  future 
deftipy;  what  it  may  be,  is  unknown,  and  will 
ever  remain  fo  to  you,  as  this  will  probably  be 
$he  laft  you  will  hear  of  your 

Loft,  and  unhappy 
"  Frederic." 

St.  Julien  on  reading  this  letter,  for  the  firft 
time  felt  the  dignity  of  virtue.  He  almoft  funk  at 
the  reproaches  of  a  fon,  of  which  his  own  confci- 
ence  confefiTed  the  juftice;  and  he  had  the. ad- 
ditional mifery  to  refleft,  that  he  was  the  fe- 
cret  caufe  of  the  fatal  event  which  had  driven  him 
jiway  for  ever  from  his  fight.     Though  this  was  a 
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circumftance  lodged  within  his  own  brcaft,  yet  the 
guilt  of  it  was  likely  to  remain  a  lafting  thorn 
there.  The  talk  which  fo  unhappy  an  affair  muft 
occafion,  a  ruined  fortune — an  exhaufted  credit 
—the  flights  he  had  been  long  fliewn  by  many — - 
and  his  laft  remaining  finances,  funk  to  a  half  by 
Frederic,  were  fufficient  motives  to  awaken  an 
idea,  which  he  foon  after  executed,  of  bidding 
adieu  to  Paris.  He  concerted  his  plan  with  a 
perfon  of  confiderable  rank,  who  had  been  much 
attached  to  him,  and  who  furniflied  him  with  fuch 
recommendatory  letters  to  one  of  the  Eleftoral 
courts,  as  procured  him,  in  a  fliort  time,  a  decent 
poft,  and  the  countenance  of  his  new  matter. 

In  this  frtuation  he  lived  near  eight  years,  if 
not  happily,  at  leaft  as  comfortably  as  could  be 
expeBed  ;  bis  company  was  pleafing,  and  all  that 
was  known  of  his  ftory  was,  that  he  had,  through 
imprudence,  ran  out  a  confiderable  fortune.  The 
recolleftion  of  pafl  fcenes,  and  the  uncertainty  he 
%vas  in  about  his  fon,  overfliadowed  the  joy  of 
•many  an  hour;  but  he  exerted  all  the  powers  of 
diffipation  to  drive  away  every  uneafy  remem- 
brance,    i 

It  is  not  an  eafy  talk  to  reclaim  a  depraved 
mind!  the  fpirit  of  intriguing  remained  (till  the 
predominant  paffion  of  St.  Jul i en  ;  and  having 

by 
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by  long  and  varied  importunities  attempted  to  fe-^ 
duce  the  afFeftions  of  a  lady  about  the  court,  whofe 
abfent  hufband  was  a  general  officer  in  high  efteem 
with  the  Ele6tor,  he  was  inftantly  difmifled  from 
his  employment,  and  commanded  by  his  prince  at 
the  peril  of  his  fafety,  to  withdraw  from  his  domi- 
nions in  four  and  twenty  hours. 

He  colle8ed  precipitately  the  very  little  pro- 
perty that  remained  to  him,  and  retired  in  hafie  to 
the  canton  of  Fribourg.  He  was  now  fur- 
rounded  by  a  diftrefs  that  would  not  allow  him  to 
fliun  his  own,  refleftions;  they  prefented  a  pifture 
truly  terrible,  pride  ftruggling  with  poverty,  with- 
out, and  not  a  fource  of  confolation,  within!  He 
at  length  determined  to  addrefs  himfclf  to  his  mo- 
ther's brother,  who  was  a  Chanoine  of  the  cathe- 
dral church  of  Palermo;  whom  he  had  not  feen 
lince  his  youth,  and  whom  be  had  long  ceafed  to 
correfpond  with,  on  account  of  his  having,  more 
than  once,  reproved  the  criminal  courfe  of  life 
which  he  had  heard  he  led  at  Paris. 

Though  it  was  a  doubt  with  him,  whether  the 
Chanoine  was  ftill  living,  yet  he  wrote  to  him 
from  Fribourg;  communicating  part  of  his  dif- 
trefs, and  his  purpofe  of  vifiting  Palermo,  and 
throwing  himfelf  under  his  protection,  refolving, 

that 
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that  fhould  his  uncle  be  dead,  or  refufe  to  coun- 
tenance him,  he  would  end  his  days  in  fome  parts 
of  Sicily,  where  his  mifconduft  would  be  un-* 
known.  The  port  of  Marfeille  was  the  mod  fa- 
vourable to  his  intention ;  but  the  queftion  was, 
how  to  get  thither?  his  finances  were  low;  and 
the  apprehenfion  of  meeting  in  his  pafiage  through 
France,  any  one  who  had  known  him  in  his  prof- 
perity,  was  painful.  He  debated  the  matter  much, 
and  long — and  to  obviate,  the  beft  in  his  power, 
every  objeftion,  he  converted  all  he  had  into 
money,  let  his  beard  grow,  procured  a  religious 
habit,  and  fet  forward  on  his  journey  on  foot; 
making  devotion,  for  the  firft  time,  fubfervient 
to  his  defigns. 

It  chanced  that  his  road  lay  through  Dau- 
PHiNE;  and  he  had  the  fevere  mortification  to 
pafs  over  part  of  the  noble  domain  of  his  ancef- 
tors,  a  territory  once  his  own,  now  parted  off 
among  various  proprietors.  This  was  irwieed  a 
fcene  that  penetrated  his  heart;  his  ftrength  al- 
moft  failed  him,  and  he  fat  down  on  a  bank  by 
the  way  fide,  to  recruit  his  trembling  fpirits.  Me- 
mory pidured  to  him  the  happy  morning  of  his 
life,  and  the  thoufand  little  incidents  of  uncor- 
rupted  innocence!  It  drew  in  lovelieft  colours, 
the  hofpitality  of  a  father,  who  lived  the  proteftor 

of 
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of  the  poor,  and  the  injured,  nor  failed  to  recall 
thofe  blamelefs  hours,  when,  as  the  youthful  fuc- 
ceffor  of  his  fortunes,  he  ufed,  with  cheerful  ftep, 
to  walk  forth  from  the  venerable  manfion  now 
juft  before  him,  to  meet  the  homage  of  his  fur- 
rounding  tenants!  The  reverie  was  terrible  to 
thought,  his  mind  glanced  it  over,  and  fhuddercd 
at  the  view.  He  detefted  the  world;  deteAed  him- 
felf;  and  in  fuUen  forrow,  by  long  and  weary 
journeying  found  at  laft  his  way  to  Marseille, 
where  he  embarked  in  a  fhip  that  was  on  the  point 
of  failing,  for  Sicily,  and  Malta. 

It  was  the  ill  fate  of  this  veflcl,  after  being  fix 
days  at  fea,  tO'  be  driven  by  contrary  winds,  much 
nearer  the  coaft  of  Barbary  than  was  for  its 
fafety,  as  the  regency  of  Tunis  was  then  at  war 
with  the  French;  and  a  dead  calm  fucceeding  the 
adverfe  weather,  the  captain  difcovered  the  next 
morning  a  Tunijian  Corjair^  bearing  down  upon 
them,  which  appeared  to  be  too  powerful  for  the 
little  refiftance  he  could  oppofc  to  it.  A  general 
panic  feized  every  one  onboard;  and  the  Count 
conceiving  that  the  religious  habit  he  wore,  might 
expofe  him  to  additional  ill  treatment  from  thofe 
barbarous  people;  or  induce  them  toexa6lahigher 
ranfom,  threw  it  into  the  fea,  cut  his  beard  clofe, 
and  procured  a  drefs  from  one  of  the  commoa 
U  iailors« 
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fdilors.  In  brief  they  were  boarded, — rifled,— 
(tripped, — carried  on  Ihore, — examined,  and  lent 
to  the  bagnio  of  Santa-Lucia^  which  is  one  of  the 
places  where  the  Haves  are  ufually  lodged. 

There  are  adverfe  hours  in  fome  men's  lives, 
that  are  eventually  the  moll  beneficial,  by  bringing 
home  all  their  fcattered  thoughts,  and  giving  them 
a  juft  idea  of  themfelves  !   Of  fuch  a  nature  were 
thofe   melancholy   ones   St.  Julie n    numbered. 
Though  he  was  not  (as  no  public  works  were  then 
carrying  on)  condemned  to  bodily  labour,  yet  he 
found  himfelf  plundered  of  every  thing,  doubtful 
of  redemption,  and  compelled  to  fubfill  for  a  con- 
fiderable  time  on  food  which  was  naufeating  ;  till 
a  failor  who  was  made  captive  w/th  him,  and  the 
fame  who  had  furnifhed  him  with  a  mariner's  gar- 
ment when  he  caft  off  the  religious    one  he  had 
afTumed,  had,  by  means  of  acquaintance   among 
the   flaves,  obtained  fufficient   credit   to  open  a 
little  fhop  for  felling  wine  to  the  Turks,  and  was 
moved  by  humanity,  as   well  as   veneration,  for 
\}[\Q  Count  (whom  he  imagined  to  be  really  one  of 
the  religious  order)   to  take  him  in  as  an  afTiftant,- 
and  let  him  live  as  he  did  himfelf. 

It  was  fome  months  before  St.  Julien  knew 
by  what  means  he  could  convey  notice  of  his  cap- 
tivity   to   Palermo;  which   he  was  obliged   to 

wait 
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wait  an  opportunity  of  doing,  through  the  cnannet 
of  Leghorn,  as  the  Sicilians  were  then  at  war 
with  Tunis.  And  it  was  bv  various  accidents, 
near  a  year  and  a  half  from  the  time  of  his  being 
made  prifoner,  before  any  letter,  or  his  ranlom 
arrived. 

••  li  was  a  tedious  interval, — a  painful  uncertain- 
ty ! — Imagination  lengthened  every  hour  as  it  paf- 
fed;  and  even  the  diftant  hope  of  future  liberty, 
was  frequently  overfliadowed  by  the  doubt  of  his 
ujjC'le  being  i^ill  alive.    . 

'The  hard  fliips  he  endured,  the  fad  fociety  of 
wretches  about  him,  and  the  recoUeftion  of  his 
formfer  mifufed  profperity,  fubduedboth  his  health 
and  fpirits.  His  heart  was  now  convinced,  that 
it  had  been  totally  warped  by  the  feduBion  of  wits, 
and  libertines  ;  and  the  refle6lion  which  tortured 
him  moft,  was,  that  he  had  probably,  by  his  own 
abandoned  priivciples,  involved  his  fon  in  lafting 
mifery.  He- was  now  lenGble,  that  virtue  was  a 
reality,  and  not  a  name  ;  and  ihat  whoever  throws 
away  the  fhield  of  religion,  becomes,  in  the  mo- 
ment of  adverfity  a  defenceiefs  exiftence.  He 
turned  back  his  eyes  on  a  life  of  guilt,  and  deter- 
mined, that  what  remained  of 'it,  fhould  be  con- 
fecrated  to  penitence. 

At  length  a  veffel  arrived,  and  brings  him  a 
U  2  moft 
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inoft  tender  invitation  to  Palermo,  together  with 
a  remittance  through  the  hands  of  one  of  the  con- 
fuls,  of  four  hundred  fequins,  for  his  redemption 
and  journey.  St.  Julien,  having  only  paffed 
for  a  common  man,  no  more  than  two  hundred 
fequins  was  demanded  for  his  ranfom.  He  imme- 
diately obtained  his  Carta  Franca^  and  took  his 
paflage  in  a  Dutch  fhip  that  was  foon  after  to  fail 
for  Sicily. 

As  the  firft  fruits  of  a  heart  awakened  to  virtue^ 
he  prefented  his  humane  benefaftor,  the  failor, 
with  a  purfe  of  one  hundred  fequins,  which,  with 
what  the  poor  fellow  had  faved  up  in  his  little 
wine  trade,  was  fomewhat  more  than  neceffary  to 
purchafe  his  freedom.  The  Count  had  the  fatif- 
fa6lion  of  feeing  hira  fet  at  liberty,  and  quit  the 
fhore  of  Barbary,  in  the  fame  veflel  with  him- 
felf. 

It  was  not  many  days  before  St.  Julien  ar- 
rived fafe  at  Palermo,  and  exprefled,  in  the 
warmcft  terms  of  gratitude,  the  obligation  he  felt 
to  his  uncle,  for  relieving  him  from  his  captive 
ftate.  The  good  old  man  received  him  with  a 
cordiality  he  never  could  have  expefted;  and 
many  a  tear  fell  down  his  aged  cheek,  when  in 
their  frequent  converfations,  he  found  his  nephew 
redeemed  from  the  worje  captivity  of  an  aban- 
doned 
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doned  life.  The  Chanoine  made  him  attend  in  all 
the  funftions  of  the  church ;  and  omitted  no  occa- 
fiop  to  confirm  him  in  his  good  refolutions. 

*'  You  have  known,"  fays  he,  "  the  extremes  of 
afflnence,,and  diftrefs,  have  experienced  that  hap- 
pinefs  is  not  born  of  riches,  and  can  only  fpriiig 
where  virtue  hath  planted  it!  It  is  now  within 
your  reach ;  and  I  truft  you  will  not  again  let 
it  flip  your  hold.  I  niuft  daily  expeQ:  to  be  called 
from  you ;  the  poor  have  been  my  family ;  but 
what  I  am  ftill  able  to  bequeath  you,  will  in  your 
prefent  temper,  be  more  than  equal  to  every 
want.'* 

**  Little — little  indeed,"  replied  St.  Juliek, 
**'have  I  merited  the  confoiation  I  find!  You 
fee  me.  Sir,  humbled  by  my  vices  and  folly,  but 
convinced  from  principle,  of  all  my  errors,  every 
wifli  towards  the  world  is  extinguiflied ;  and  it  is 
my  fixed  refolve,  to  retire  to  fome  monaftery, 
and  clofe  the  evening  of  my  fife  in  folitude  and 
contrition.'* 

The  Count  refided  with  his  Uncle,  near  a  twelve- 
month ;  during  which  time  his  choice  determined 
him  to  enter  into  the  Convent  of  La  Trappe. — 
I  had  then,  fays  the  Prior,  been  fomewhat  more 
than  two  years  appointed  the  fuperior  of  this  houfe; 

and 
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ahd  having  formerly  been  well  known  to  the  good 
old  Chancincy  he  wrote  to  me  on  the  occafion  ;  inl'' 
treating  me  in  the  moft  afFetli'..nate  terms,  that  in'' 
recolledion  of  the  friendPaip  we  had  once  had  for 
each  other,  whenever  his  nephew  fhould  enter 
amongft  us,  that  I  fhould  fometimes  allow  him  to 
advife  with  me. 

There  was  fortunately  juft  then  a  vacancy,  to 
which  I  immediately  named  him;  and  bidding  an 
eternal  adieu  to  his  benevolent  uncle,  he  was  ad- 
mitted into  this  convent,  and  in  due  time  took  the 
Cowl.  In  the  intercourfes  which  we  had  frequently 
together,  he  unfolded  to  me,  all  the  various  oc- 
currences of  his  unfortunate  life;  he  ever  fpoke 
of  them  with  a  heartfelt  figh;  and  his  pious  example 
was  improving  to  many. 

After  he  had  refided  among  us  four  years,  his 
health  began  gradually  to  decay.  The  viciflitudes 
of  his  fortune  had  probably  much  accelerated  the 
approach  of  age;  perhaps  too,  the  aufterities  of  our 
order,  were  too  fervile  for  a  conftitution  fo  early 
habituated  to  the  blandifhments  of  luxury;  though 
he  was  ftill  able  to  attend  moft  of  our  fun6lions, 
and  lived  to  coinpleat  nearly  his  feventh  year. 

When  his  difTohition  was  nigh,  he  was  brought 
Qut  into  our  church,  on  the  matted  ruflics,  accord- 
ing 
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ing  to  the  ufual  cuftom  j  whilft  I,  agreeably  to 
our  inftitution,  convened  all  the  Convent  to  wit- 
nefshis  end.  His  mind  appeared  perfeftly  clear; 
he  exhorted,  with  a  weak  .voice,  thofe  around  him, 
to  perfevere  in  piety;  and  then  addreffed  himfelf 
to  me,  with  an  eye  that  befpoke  all  the  diftrefs  of 
his  heart. 

'*  Holy  father,"  fays  he,  **  a  little  fpace,  and  I 
am  numbered  with  the  dead!  The  penitence  I 
have  exercifed  within  thefe  walls,  hath,  I  truft, 
waihed  away  the  ftains  that  difgraced  my  former 
life!  In  that  confidence  I  fink  to  my  grave!  one 
only  anxiety  agitates  my-  bofom ;  it  is  for  a  fon, 
whom  my  unhappy  example  may,  I  fear,  have 
rendered  miferable.  You,  holy  father,  know  my 
ftory.  O  !  if  my  long-loft  Frederic  ftill  be  liv- 
ing! Could  he — but  'tis  irapoffible — could  he  but 
ever  hear,  that  the  once  abandoned  heart  of  poor 
St.  J  u  LI  en  was  reformed!  could  he  but  learn_, 
with  how  many  repentant  tears'  I  have  v/ept  for 
his  forgivenefs !  how  ardently  in  death  wifhed  to 
bequeath  him  a  bleffing !  it  might  happily  turn  his 
fteps  to  virtue,  and  my  fpiht  would  depart  witli- 
out  a  figh !" 

**  Gracious  Heaven!" — (exclaimed  a  Monk, 
throwing  back  his  Cowl)  '*  Gracious  Heaven!  thy 
will  be  donel — Behold — behold  thy  Frederic 

kneels 
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Kneels  before  yoii,  as  ttlilrch  unlike  the  libertine 
vlio  left  you,  as  you  the  parent  from  whom  he 
fled!  O  let  me  catch  a  bleffing  from  your  dying 
lips !  and  in  a  laft  embrace,  be  cancelled  the  re- 
membrance of  every  thing  that  is  pall!** 

The  tranfport  and  amazement  of  fo  unhoped 
an  interview,  gave  a  fudden  impulfe  to  the  blood; 
and  invigorated  a  little  longer,  the  powers  of  life. 

«*  A  few  moments,"  fays  the  Count,  (carting  a 
look  of  the  moft  affeflionate  earneftnefs  on  his 
fon) — "  a  few  moments,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
world  will  avail  me  nothing !  and  yet  my  linger- 
ing fpirit  fain  would  know  by  what  myfterioua- 
means,  we  have  thus  met  again." 

Briefly  let  me  fay,  returned  Frederic,  that  on 
quitting  Paris,  I  haftened  with  the  utmoft  fpeed 
to  Madrid;  accompanied  with  the  ftrongeft  re- 
foluiion  of  amending  an  unfortunate  life.  After 
fome  time,  I  obtained  a  commifiion  in  his  Catholic 
Majefty's  fervice,  and  was  fent  into  New  Spain, 
to  join  my  regiment,  I  was  occafionally  ftationed 
in  various  garrifons  on  the  Southern  Continent; 
and  at  Mexico  married  the  daughter  of  a  de- 
ceafed  officer  of  Valencia,  who  had  brought 
her  thither  with  him  from  Europe.  I  began  to 
experience  the  ferenity  and  happinefs  of  virtue, 

and 
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and  for  five  years  enjoyed  in  the  fociety  df  on6  oF 
the  beft  of  women,  every  blefling  my  heart  could 
defire.  Far  removed  from  all  who  knew  mej  1 
here  wifhed  to  have  ended  my  days,  but  my  regi- 
ment being  called  home,  and  the  climate  having 
much  afFecled  the  health  of  my  wife,  fhe  was  anxi- 
ous to  return  to^ARCELONA,  which  was  her  na- 
tive aii*,  and  where  Ihe  had  two  aunts  ftill  living, 
who  had  iri  her  earlier  years  fiipplied  a  mother's 
lofs;  and  to  whom  I  had  not  reftored  her  ten 
months,  -when  the  hand  of  death  diffolved  out 
union.  Sick  of  the  world, — its  follies, — its  difap- 
pointments — all  that  endeared  it  to  me  gone  be- 
fore!— and  no  pledge  of  love  left  behind,  to  hold 
me  to  it! — I  turned  away  from  it  without  a  fingle 
regret,  bequeathed  to  the  family  of  the  amiable 
being  I  mourned,  for  the  little  fortune  fhe  brought 
me,  and  nine  years  ago,  under  the  affumed  name 
of  Lorenzo,  withdrew  into  this  monaftery, 

"  Happy,  my  child,"  added  St.  Julien  (preff- 
ing  his  fon's  hand  with  a  look  of  eager  tender- 
nefs)  ".happy  is  it,  that  the  Great  Disposer  of 
human  events,  hath  ordained,  that  we  meet  in 
peace  at  laft!  Seven  o^  thofe  years  have  we  lived 
together  in  this  place,  though  mutually  unknown — • 
often  kneeling  fide  by  fide  at  the  fame  altar — often 
joining  in  the  lame  devotions — and  perhaps  (oli- 

X  citing 
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citing  Heaven  for  each  other. — OY\\  my  Fk  tn fi- 
ll ic!  the  crime  which  hath  made  thy  heart  moft 
wretched,  with  the  fevereft  anguifh  hath  tortured 
mine! — I  have  injured  thee  much — but  all  is,  I 
hope,  atoned!" 

**  Father  of  mercies!"  cries  the  young  man, — 
*'  the  triumph's  thine!  How  wonderfully  hath 
thou  dealt  with  us!  making  thofe  very  crimes 
which  were  inftrumental  to  our  mutual  misfor- 
tunes, inftrumental  in  the  end  to  our  mutual  con- 
verfion! — But  I  talk  to  the  dull — he  is  pafled 
away,  like  a  filent  vapour!'* 

This  was  a  fcene,  added  the  Prior,  of  fo  fin- 
gular  a  nature,  as  to  merit  the  being  recorded; 
and  I  conceived  it  would  not  be  uninterefting  to 

a  man  of  fenfibility. 

♦ 

About  three  years  after  the  death  of  St,  Ju- 
LiEN,  a  fever  feized  feveral  of  our  Convent,  and 
Frederic  was  one  among  thofe  to  whom  it  pro- 
ved fatal.  Ke  feemed  fenfible  from  the  moment 
he  was  taken  ill  that  his  diforder  would  be  mortal, 
he  fupported  it  with  the  utmoft  refignation;  re- 
quefting  with  his  lateft  breath  to  be  buried  with 
his  father,  which  was  accordingly  done  in  one 
grave,  and  two  white  croflcs  placed  upon  it  to 
their  memory. 

AN 
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An  address 
TO  THE  YOUNG  MAN, 

Who  contends  that  he  follows  the  dictates  of 

nature,  by  gratifying  those  passions  which 

nature  has  implanted: 

MISER  ABLE  and  deluded  man!  to  what  art 
thou   come  at  the  laft?  Doft  thou  pretend 
to  follow   nature  when  thou   art  contemning  the 
laws  of  the  God  of  nature?  when  thou  art  ftifling 
his  voice  within  thee  which  remonftrates  againft 
thy  crimes?  when  thou  art  violating  the  heft  part 
of  thy  nature  by  countera6ling  the  diclate$  ofjuftice 
and  humanity?  Doft  thou  follow  nature  when  thou 
rendereft  thyfelf  an  ufele fs   animal  on  the  earth; 
and  not  ufelefs  only,  but  noxious  to  the  fociety  to 
which  thou  belongeft,  and  to  which  thou  art  a  dif- 
grace: — noxious,  by  the  bad  examples  thou  haft 
fet: — noxious,  by  the  crimes  thou  haft;  committed; 
facrificing  innocence  to  thy  guilty  pleafures,  and 
introducing  fhame  and  ruin  into  tl,e  habitation  of 
peace: — defrauding  of  their  due  the  unfufpicious 
who  have  trufted  thee;  involving  in  the  ruins  of 
thy  fortune  many  a  worthy  family ;  reducing  the 
induftrious  and  aged  to  mifery  and  want;  by  all 
which,  if  thou  haft  efaped  the  deferved  fword  of 
X  2  jufticc. 
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juflice,  thou  h  (l  at  leaft  brought  on  thyfelf  the  re- 
fentment  and  the  reproach  of  all  the  refpcOable 
and  the  wonh\'. — Tremble  then  at  the  view  of  the 
gulph  which  is  opening  before  thee.  Look  with 
l^orror  at  the  precipice  on  the  brink  of  which  thou 
ftandcft;  and  if  yet  a  moment  be  left  for  retreat, 
think  how  thou  mayeft  efcape  and  be  faved ! 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

PLATO. 

PLATO,  the  fon  of  Ariftor,  happening  to  be 
at  Olympia,  pitched  his  tents  among  fome 
perfons  whom  he  knew  not,  and  to  whom  he  him- 
felf  was  unknown.  But  he  fo  endeared  himfeif  to 
them  by  his  engaging  manners,  living  in  confor- 
mity to  their  cuftoms,  that  the  ftrangers  were  won- 
derfully delighted  at  this  accidental  intercourfe. 
He  made  no  mention  either  of  the  academy  or  of 
Socrates;  and  contented  himfeif  with  telling  them 
that  his  name  was  Plato. — When  thefc  men  came 
to  Athens,  Plato  entertained  them  in  a  friendly 
manner.  His  guefts,  addreflTmg  him,  faid,  '*  Shew 
tis,  O  Plato,  your  namefake,  the  pupil  of  Socrates, 
and  introduce  us  into  his  academy,   and  be  the 

means 


means  of  our  deriving  fome  inftruQion  from  him.** 
He,  fm^iliiTg  with  his  accuftomed  good-humour, 
exclaimed,  *'  I  am  that  perfon."  They  were  fil- 
led with  aftonifhment  at  the  idea  of  their  having 
been  ignormtly  affociated  with  fuch  a  perfonage, 
who  had  conducted  himfelf  towards  them  without 
the  lead  infolence  or  pride,  and  v.ho  had  given 
them  a  proof,  that  without  the  ufual  difplay  of  his 
known  accomplifliments,  he  was  able  to  conciliate 
their  jjood  will. 


ON  THE  INCONVENIENCIES 

OF    A 

Solitary  Life, 


I 


T  is  certain,  that  a  retired  life  has  a  greater  ten- 
dency to  make  us  happy  than  a  public  life;  be- 
caufe,  in  the  former,  the  mind  is  not  fo  much  dif- 
turbed  by  the  palFions,  as  in  the  tumult  of  focietv; 
and  from  fome  of  the  pafTions  it  is  entirely  exempt. 
Hatred,  envy  and  ambition,  have  no"hold  of  a 
perfon  in  retirement:  he  fees  no-body;  ofwhom- 
then  fhould  he  be  jealous?  He  defires  nothing 
more  than  what  he  has;  whom  fliould  he  envy? 
He  hates  the  world  and  its  grandeur;  how  can  hs 
be  fufceptible  of  ambition  ?  «'  The  multitude  and 

plenty 
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plenty  (fays  Charon)  are  much  more  frightful  than 
retirement  and  fcarcity.  In  abftinence  there  is 
but  one  duty;  but,  in  the  management  of  many 
different  things,  there  are  many  things  to  be 
weighed,  and  fundry  duties.  'Tis  much  more 
eafy  to  live  without  eftates,  honours,  dignities,  of- 
fices, th^n  for  a  man  to  conduQand  acquit  himfelf 
in  them  as  he  ought.  'Tis  much  eafier  for  a  man 
to  live  fingle,  than  to  be  encumbered  with  the 
charge  of  a  family,  and  live  altogether  as  he  ought 
with  his  wife  and  children;  fo  that  celibacy  is  an 
eafier  ftate  than  that  of  wedlock."  There's  no 
body  who  does  not  affent  to  the  truth  of  what 
Charon  fays.  The  weight  of  his  argument  will  be 
more  plainly  perceived,  if  it  be  confidered  that 
every  necefTity  adds  to  a  man's  unhappinefs;  and 
that  he  brings  cares  and  troubles  upon  himfelf,  in 
proportion  to  the  alliances  which  he  forms  with  a 
great  number  of  perfons,  who  thereby  become 
dear  to  US;  for  their  vexations  give  us  concern, 
their  uneafineffes  afflift  us,  their  pains  torment  us, 
and  their  forrows  opprefs  us.  Thus,  in  public 
life,  we  are  obliged  not  only  to  bear  our  own  mif- 
fortunes,  but  thofe  of  perfons  with  and  for  whom 
we  are  engaged;  and,  even  though  we  were  not 
united  to  them  by  friendfhip,  but  only  by  Jntereft, 
we  are  ever  obliged  to  take  a  fhare  in  what  affe6ls 
them,  and  their   afflictions  rebound  partly  upon 
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ourfelvcs.  If  the  great  man  who  prote6ls  us,'  and 
to  whom  we  are  attached,  not  by  affedion,  but 
from  political  views,  fufFers  difgrace,  we  are  in- 
volved in  it  as  much  as  if  he  was  really  dear  to  us; 
for  his  fall  draws  on  our's  with  it.  In  fine,  while 
we  are  in  public  life,  in  what  manner  foever  we  ad- 
here to  thofe  we  are  related  to,  our  tranquillity  de- 
pends partly  on  theirs;  and,  how  odd  foever  it 
may  appear,  *tis  neverthelefs  certain,  that  we  are 
often  difquieted  in  public  life  by  the  misfortunes 
that  happen,  not  only  to  perfons  whom  we  do  not 
love,  but  even  to  others  whom  we  mortally  hate. 
Heaven  gives  us  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  under- 
ftanding,  to  part  with  all  fuperfluities.  A  man 
who  quits  a  great  deal  for  retirement,  is  never- 
thelefs a  very  great  gainer:  he  has  fatisfied  his 
ambition,  he  has  quenched  the  thirft  he  had  for 
ridhes,  he  has  forgot  the  injuries  done  him  by 
enemies  :  in  fine,  by  feparating  himfelf  from  man- 
kind, he  has  attained  to  that  view  which  he  would 
never  have  compaffed  by  (laying  longer  among 
them.  Though  a  retired  life  has  fome  advantages 
over  a  public  one,  tending  to  the  happinefs  of 
life,  yet  it  has  its  dangers  and  its  inconveniencies. 
'Tis  efpecially  pernicious  to  youth,  to  whom 
it  often  proves  fatal  to  be  left  to  themfelvcs. 
Crates,  perceiving  a  young  man  walking  alone, 
in  a  folitary  place,  admonifhed  him  to  take  care 
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that  he  did  not  converfe  with  a  wicked  riiarii 
nor  give  ear  to  his  counfel. — 'Tis  in  folitude  that 
•weak  minds  contrive  bad  defigns,  inflame  their 
palTions,  and  whet  their  loofe  appetites.  'Tis  very 
hazardous  for  perfons  to  be  left  to  themfelves,  un- 
lefs  they  have  a  good  head  piece,  and  a  well  fettled 
mind.  As  we  ought  to  ftudy  every  thing  that  may 
render  us  better  men,  for  the  fame  reafon  we 
ought  to  fhun  retirement,  in  which  we  have  caufe 
to  be  fearful  of  ourfelves,  and  are  deprived  of  all 
the  advantages  which  we  may  expe6l  to  meet  with 
in  civil  fociety.  A  man  of  the  beft  underftanding, 
he  who  has  the  art  of  contentment,  is  neverthelefs 
lineafy  fometimes  to  be  deprived  of  all  manner  of 
converfation;  he  changes  his  mind  therefore  by 
degrees,  'till  he  lofes  that  tranquillity  of  which  he 
had  a  tafte  when  he  was  firft  fecluded  from  a  cor- 
rcfpondence  with  mankind.  Then  there  is  fome 
danger  of  his  falling  into  mifanthrophy^  which  will 
poifon  every  thing  that  pleafed  him  before,  and 
not  oiily  make  him  averfe  to  things  which  are 
foreign  to  him,  but  render  him  even  hateful  to 
himlelf.  The  wifeft  and  the  moft  eminent  of  the 
PhilpCophers  confidered  folitude  as  a  Hate  that  de- 
prived men  of  all  manner  of  relilh,  and  even  ren- 
dered all  pleafures  infipid  to  them;  nay,  they 
were  of  opinion,  that,  weic  a  man  to  be  lifted  up 
to  tha  firmament,   from  whence  he  might,  at  his 
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eafe,  furvey  llie  wonderful  theatre  or  ttiisJ  Warldl, 
he  would  have  but  little  tafte  of  the  pleafure  which 
fuch  a  view  Would  convey  to  hirri,  if  he  was  to  be 
always  alone,  and  to  have  nobody  to  converfe 
with.  'Tis  certain  there  is  nothing  roore  difaigree- 
able  to  tTie  nature  of  mankind,  than  a  deprivation 
of  all  manner  of  fociety:  and  to  think  that  it  is 
poflible  for  a  perfon  to  be  really  happy  with  eafe, 
in  deep  folitude,  is  turning  a  dea;f  ear  to  the  voice 
of  that  nature,  which  perpetually  demonftrates 
the  neceflity  it  has  of  being  fupported  by  a  com-i 
munication  with  men  of  wifdoi^  and  virtue.  The 
dangers  of  a  life  too  foiitary  may  be  {hewn  by  the 
errors  which  many  have  fallen  into  \^ho  have  em- 
braced it:  they  entered  virtuous  into  that  melan- 
choly ftate,  but  came  out  of  it  criminals.  Before 
fhey  fecluded  themfelves  from  a.11  fociety,  they 
were  men  of  fenfe,  but  afterwards  they  became 
fools.  They  would  not  have  loft  their  virtue,  of 
their  fenfe,  if  they  had  been  affifted  by  that  con- 
verlatiori  with  men'  of  probity,  of  which  they  had 
deprived  themfelves;  for  it  is  to  the  opinions  and' 
leflbits  of  fuch  rtieri  that  the  greateft  of  the  Philo- 
fophers  were  obliged  for  their  virtues  and  their 
talents.  If  Plato  had  lived  in  a  defart,  he  would 
not  have  had  fuch  z.  mafter  as  Socrates;  but  being 
left  to  himfelf,  might,  perh^^ps,  have  turned  out  asi 
bad  a  man  as  he  was  a  good  one.     Many  people 
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are  inclined  to  a  retired  life,    for  reafons  that   arc 
very  often  bad  and  n  )t   duly  confidered.     Some-^ 
times  it  is  a  faint-heartedn^fsj  which  ought  to   be 
deemed  a  fort  of  cowardice,  tliat  makes  us  fearful 
of  doing  our  duty  :   *tis  often  fpite,   love,   or  fonne 
other  paflion,  which  does  not  allow  us  time  to  re- 
fleft,  but  carries  us  away,  and  unaccountably  leads 
us  we  know  not  whither.     We  fly  from  mankind, 
and  endeavour  to  hide  ourfelves^  thinking  that  the 
vexation  and  perplexity,  which  prefs  upon  us  with 
fuch  a  weight,  will  find  relief  in  folitude  ;  but,  in-v 
flead  thereof,   they  encreafe  in  it ;  and  at  length 
they  find,  too  late,  that  we  can  expeft  no  comfort 
from  a  courfc  that  we  took  without  confulting  rea- 
fon,  which  ought  to  be  a  guide  to   all  our  aO-ions. 
It  mud  therefore  be  eftablifhed  as  a  certain  max* 
im,  that  the  moft  proper  ftate  of  life  to  render  men 
really  happy,  is  tliat  which  is  neither  too  public, 
nor  too  folitary ;  a  flate  free   from  the  hurry  and 
tumult  to    which   thofe  unavoidably   are  fubjefct, 
who  pafs  their  time  with  people  in  high  life,  and  in 
the  honourable,  but  fatiguing  exercife  of  employ* 
ments;  and  a  flate,  which,  on  the  other  hand,  has 
not  the  dangers  and  inconveniences  of  that  which 
is  too  folitary. — A  private  man,  who  has  a  moder- 
ate income,  jufl.  to  anfwer  his  occafions,   keeps 
company  with  fome  virtuous  friends,  whofe  temper 
he  likes,   and  enjoys  the  charms  of  fociety  in  a 
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kind  of  retirement  and  ahfence  from  t1^e'*i5ufy, 
noify  world^  is  in  the  faireft  way  to  be  happy. 


T  H  E 

Truly  honourable  Man. 

A    MIND  fuperior  to  fear,  to  felfifh  intereft  and 
-*•  ^  corruptfon, — a  mind  governed  by  the  prin- 
ciples of    uniform    re6litude    and    integrity, — the 
fame  in   profperity  as    adverfity,  which   no  bribe 
can   fedu.ce   or  terror  overawe, — neither  by  plea* 
fure  melted  into  effeminacy,  nor  by   diflrefs  funk 
into  dejedion  ;  fuch  is  the  mind  which  forms  the 
diftinBion  and   eminence   of  man. — One,  who  in 
no  fituation   of  life  is  either  afhamed  or  affiaid  of 
difcharging  his  duty,  and  ading  his  proper  part 
-with   firmnefs    and    conftancy;  true   to  the    God 
whom   he  worfhips,  and  tr-ue  to  the  faith  in  which 
he  profefles   to  believe;  full   of  afft-aion  to  his 
brethren  of  mankind,  faithful  to  his  friends,  gene- 
rous to  his  enemies,  warm  with  compafTDn  to  the 
unfortunate,  felf-denying  to  little  prjvaie  interefts 
and  pleafures,  but  zealous. for  puplic  interelts  and 
h^ppinefs,    magnanimous    without    being  proud^ 
humble  without  being  mean,  juft  without  being- 
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harfh,  fimple  in  his  manners,  but  manly  in  his 
feelings^  on  whofe  word  you  can  entirely  rely, 
\yhore  countenance  never  deceives  you,  whofe 
profcflions  of  kindnefs  are  the  efFufions  of  his 
heart:  One,  in  fine,  whom  independent  of  any 
views  of  advantage,  you  would  chufe  for  a  fupe- 
rior,  could  truft  in  as  a  friend,  and  could  love  as 
a  brother. — This  is  the  man  whom  in  your  heart, 
;?Lbpve  all  others,  you  mull  honour. 


AJV-ECDOTE. 

X  71  THEM  the  gate  wliich  joined  to  Whitehall, 
^  was  ordered  by  the  houfe  of  commons  to 
be  pulled  down,  to  make  the  coach-way  more  open 
and  commodious,  a  member  made  a  motion  that 
the  other,  which  was  contiguous  to  it,  might  be 
taken  down  at  the  fame  time  ;  which  was  oppofed 
by  a  gentleman,  who  told  the  houfe,  that  he  had 
the  honour  to  have  lived  by  it  many  years  ;  and 
therefore  humbly  begged  the  houfe  would  con- 
tinue the  honour  to  him,  which  would  really 
make  him  unhappy  to  be  deprived  of  it  now. 
Chancellor  Hungerford  feconded  the  gentleman, 
and  faid,  it  would  be  a  ihoufand  pities,  but  he 
fhould  be  indulged  to  live  by  hh  gate^  for  he  was 

furc  he  could  never  live  by  his  flyk, 
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THE    FOLLY 

OF 

Afplring  to  expenfive  Amufements. 

A    STORY    FOUNDED    ON    FACT. 

T  AM  the  unhappy  daughter  of  a  gentleman 
*•  whofe  income  arofe  from  a  fmall  place  ufidcr 
the  government;  an  income  barely  fufficient  to 
enable  my  mother  and  myfelf  to  keep  up  a  toler- 
able genteel  appearance.  We  were  fo  ftraitened, 
indeed,  to  make  ourfelves  fit  to  be  feen,  that  we 
were  obliged  to  make  a  thoufand  fhifts  at  home, 
in  order  to  vie  with  our  acquaintance  whenever 
we  went  abroad:  and  we  were  fuch  notable  man- 
agers that  nobody  I  believe,  knew  the  ftate  of  our 
affairs. 

While  I  was  under  the  care  of  one  of  my  mo- 
ther's friends  lad  fummer,  a  genteel  young  fellow 
chofe  me  for  his  partner  at  the  country  dances,  at 
the  Walton-affembly,  during  which  he  played  ofF 
all  his  gallantry,  in  order  to  fix  my  attention  upon 
himfelf.  His  affiduities  and  his  arts  were  foon 
fuccefsful,  as  there  was  much  more  particularity 
in  his  carriage  than  one  commonly  meets  with  in 
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that  of  a  temporary  companion  upon  fuch  an  oc- 
cafion. 

He  became  very  inquifitive  about  my  place  of 
abode,  aflced  me  with  much  importunity  when  and 
where  I  was  to  be  feen  again.  The  anfwers  which 
I  returned  to  his  interrogatories  were  calculated 
neither  to  encourage  his  advances  nor  to  repel 
them ;  neither  to  make  him  elevated  with  hope, 
nor  damped  with  defpondcnce.  In  fhort,  he  Toon 
f;)and  out  what  I  did  not  attempt,  what,  in  truth, 
I  could  not  CO' ceal. 

In  a  little  while  he  addreffed  me  in  the  follow- 
ing terms : 

•*  Your  amiable  behaviour,  madam,  encourages 
me  to  make  ferious  propofals  to  you,  though  no- 
thing I  do  aflure  you,  but  the  extreme  ardour  of 
my  paflion  could  have  induced  me  to  avail  myfelf 
of  that  behaviour,  as  I  am  thoroughly  fenfible 
that  you  would  be  an  ornament  to  a  much  higher 
ftation  than  that  to  which  it  is  in  my  power  to 
raife  you.  My  fortune  is,  to  fpeak  plainly,  fmall; 
but  I  hope  neverthelefs,  that  my  perpetual  endea- 
vours to  pleafe,  refulting  from  the  u.  feigned  fer- 
vor of  my  paffion  will,  in  a  great  meafure,  at  leaft, 
atone  for  the  want  of  wealth.  Riches,  madam, 
dq  not  always  produce  cuitent :  content  is  a  blef- 
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fing  often  fought  Tor  in  vain  by  kings,  an(Jas  frc- 
qaerttlv  enjoyed,  unfought,  by  the  meanell  of 
Cottagers.' 

With  fuch  a  fpeech  T  could  not,  pofli.bly,  be  dif- 
pleafed:  I  could  have  wifhed,  however,  that  Mr. 
Morden  had  been  in  a^laent  circumflances,  as  the 
making  of  my  fortune  was  the  principal  point 
which  I  myfelf,  as  well  ks  my  parents,  had  in  view; 
a  point  not  to  be  gained  by  clofing  with  Mr.  Mor-^ 
den's  propofals;  as  he,  with  thofe  propofais,  inter- 
mixed feveral  little  encomiums  on  frugality,  and 
pretty  fcvere  ftriclures  againft  extravagance.  By 
niarrying  Mr.  Morden,  I  fhould  I  found  be  nearly 
in  the  fame  fituation,  with  regard  to  my  way  of 
living,  as  I  was  at  home;  with  this  difference  only, 
that  of  being  the  wife  of  a  man,  who  adored  me, 
and  would  make  me  the  miftrefs  of  his  imall  for- 
tune, which  I  might,  I  faw  plainly  difpofe  of  as  I 
pleafed,  under  the  guidance  of  difcreiion.  Such 
a  marriage  would  have  fatisfied  my  love;  but  it 
would  have,  by  no  means,  been  adequate  to  my 
ambition;  and  I  certainly  did  not  feel  myfelf  fuf- 
ficienily  intoxicated  by  the  former  paflion  to  give 
up,  willingly  the  gratification  of  the  latter.  How- 
ever, as  I  had  no  other  offer,  and  as  Mr.  Morden 
grew  every  hour,  more  and  more  importunate; 
(as  my  father's  health  too  began  to  decline;  which 
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alartned  my  mother,  vho  dreaded  the  thoughts  bf 
being  left  quite  deftitute^  and  who  naturally  fuppo- 
fed  that  while  I  was  pofleflTed  of  any  thing,  I  fhould 
not  fee  her  diftrefled)  I,  at  length  confenied  to 
be  his  wife. 

The  Tihafquerade  now  furnifhed  tonverfatioh  in 
all  conipanies.  I  had  never  been  at  fuch  an  en- 
tertainment; and  it  would  be  exprelTing  nothing 
to  fay  that  I  only  wilhed  for  an  opportunity  of 
feeing  an  exhibition  which  was,  with  rfcafon,  ex- 
pelled to  be  immenfely  magnificent.  I  was  hatf 
diftrafted  for  a  ticket;  and  would  freely  have 
parted  with  a  far  more  inconfiderable  fum  than  I 
c6ftld  at  that  junfture  command  for  fo  charming 
an  acquifition. 

Unfortunately  for  rhe,  while  I  was  on6  morn- 
ing at  a  houfe  in  which  the  ladies  of  the  family 
■were  all  employed  in  making  up  ornaments,  they 
put  fome  of  ihem  on,  in  the  gaiety  of  their  hearts, 
to  fhew  me  how  much  their  natural  beauties  were 
heightened  by  their  dazzling  decorations,  and, 
perhaps  to  triumph  over  me  hy  a  mortifying  dif- 
play  of  their  riches.  Before  M^/vifit,  I  had,  in- 
deed, believed  that  I  fhould  appear  to  great 
advantage  in  a  drefs  of  my  own  chufing,  as  I  might 
in  a  fancied  drefs  contrive  to  difcover  beauties 
and  to  hide  defecls ;  Excauties  which   I  Could  only 
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difclofej  and  defeats  which  I  could  only  conceal 
by  giving  a  loofe  to  my  thoughts :  but  when  I  be- 
held my  companions  glittering  before  me,  and  faw 
what  prodigious  advantages  they  received  from 
the  brilliancy  of  their  appearance,  I  was  loo  con-i 
fcious  of  my  infignificance  not  to  feel  very  envi- 
ous fenfations;  and  was  cruelly  pained  to  think 
that  1  could  not  pretend  to  ftiine  in  the  Hay-Mar- 
ket with  equal  luftre.  Girls,  who  are  ever  upon 
the  watch  to  exult  at  the  expence  of  their  rivals^ 
let  flip  no  opportunity  to  make  their  fuperiority 
confpicuous.  My  companions  very  foon  per- 
ceived the  difqujet  jealoufy  had  excited  in  fpite  of 
tny  efforts  to  conceal  it,  and  began  to  increafe  it 
with  a  barbarous  fatisfaftion.  '*  Well !"  cried  one 
of  them,  "  I  wonder  you  do  not  try  to  get  a  ticket 
fomewhere."  **  Surely,"  faid  another,  "  Mifs 
Bowyer  can  never  be  denied  fuch  a  requeft."  "  I 
declare,  for  my  part,"  added  a  third,  '*  there  is 
nothing  I  would  not  do  to  procure  one,  if  I  was 
in  your  place:  a  mafquerade  and  I  not  at  it! 
Well,  you  are  very  happy  in  being  fo  eafy :  if  it 
was  my  cafe  I  fhould  a6lually  fret  myfelf  fick.'* 
You  are  quite  fit  to  be  married^  child,"  •  faid  one 
who  had  not  yet  fpoke  :  *'  patience  and  felf-denial 
are  very  neceffary  virtues  in  a  wife."  Efpecially 
in  people  who  have  not  large  fortunes,"  added 
another.  A  long  converfation  followed  on  matri- 
Z  mony, 
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Tnony,  in  wliich 'rny  not  having  been  able  to  make 
a  more  confiderable  conqueft  was  frequently  glan- 
ced at  not  in  tbe  mod  agreeable  manner,  and 
many  farcaftic  hints  were  thrown  out. 

In  the  very  height  of  my   difcontent  a   lively 
young  fellow  ran  into   the   room,   and   began   to 
play  over  a  a  thoufand  fooleries  with  my  compa- 
nions, looking  at  me,  while  he  was  lo  employed, 
as  if  he  wanted  to  entertain  me   in  another  man- 
ner,  and  only  waited  for  an  opportunity.     After 
having  made  fome  idle  fpeeches  therefore  to  every 
girl  in  the  room,   and  received  others  from  them 
equally  trivial,  he  advanced,  and  addreffed  a  very 
ferious  compliment  to  me.     I  only  replied  with  a 
bow.     They  all  burfted  into  an  afFe6led  titter,  and 
faid,  "  that  I  was  quite  out  of  fpirits  for  want  of 
a  ticket  to  go  to  the  mafquerade." 

**  If  fuch  a  trifle  as  that,"  anfwered  the  gentle- 
man, '*  will  give  vivacity  to  a  face  which  wants 
no  other  charm,  I  have  one  at  the  lady's  fervicc." 

He  immediately  drew  a  ticket  out  of  his  pocket 
book,  and  prefented  it  to  me.  The  fudden  fur- 
prize  which  I  felt  on  being  founexpeBedly  poffef- 
fed  of  what  I  had  fo  much  wifhcd  for,  quite  dif- 
concerted  me.  I  blufhed  like  fcarlet;  and, 
fcarcely  knowing  whether  he  was  in  jeft  or  ear- 
reft. 


neft,  offered  to  return  it ;  but  he  would  not  take  it 
again.  He  treated  me,  while  1  flayed,  with  particu- 
lar civility  :  I  was,  however,  too  much  confufed, 
and  in  too  great  a  hurry,  to  acquaint  my  mother 
widi  my  good  fortune,  to  remain  there  long.  Ac- 
cordingly, I  flew"  to  commuoicate  the  agreeable 
intelligence  to  her,  aiid  with  the  mofl  earnefl  im- 
portunity begged  her  to  affift  me  in  preparing  every 
thing  for  my  appearing  to  the  uirnofl  advantage. 

She  interrupted  me  in  the  midftof  ray  raptures, 
by  telling  me,  with  a  ferious  air,  that  flie  was  forry 
1  had  got  a  ticket,  as  it  would  only  help  to  turn 
my  head.  Neither  did  fhe  at  all  approve  of  the 
manner  in  which  I  came  by  it.  "  You  bad  better, 
I  think,  m^y  dear,"  faid  ftie,  "fend  it  back,  for 
you  certainly  ought  not  to  have  accept.ed'of  fuch 
a  favour  from  a  man  almoll  a  flranger,  (nor  from 
any  man  indeed)  and  who,  it  may  naturally  be 
fiippofcd,  prefentcd  it  with  fome  bad  defign." 

"  Defj^^n  !  madam,"  replied  I,  very  much  net- 
tled; "you  are  always  fancying  that  the  men 
have  fome  defi:;!!.  I  do  not  find  that  they  trouble 
themfelves  about  mc.  It  is  impoffible  that  he  can 
mean  any  thing  more  than  a  little  gallantry;  fure- 
ly  there  is  no  occafion  to  be  frightened  out  of 
one's  fenfes  for  that." 

Z  a  '«  Whv 
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•*  Why  really,  Moll^y,"  faid  my  mother,  **asyou 
are  fo  near  marriage,  you  (hould  not  encourage 
any  the  leaft  approaches  to  gallantry  ;  and  I  have 
a  particular  objeftion  to  your  appearance  at  the 
mafquerade.  Girls  who  have  been  bred  up,  like 
you,  ill  a  private,,  frugal  way,  cannot  mix  with 
high  company,  without  appearing  very  much  out 
of  charafter,  nor  join  in  extravagant  pleafures, 
without  fufFering  in  fome  fhape  for  their  indifcre- 
tion.'* 

Full  of  my  new,  and  fo  much  longed-for  ac- 
quifition,  and  provoked  at  being  defired  to  give 
up  what  had  juft  kindled  fuch  tranfporting  fenfa- 
tions  in  my  breafl,  I  made  a  very  pert  reply, 
which  extorted  from  my  mother  a  fenfible,  but 
cutting  reproof.  A  warm  dialogue  followed  be- 
tween us ;  file  at  length  grew  extremely  irritated 
againft  me,  and  left  me  in  tears,  which  flowed 
equally  from  pride  and  difappointment.  I  was 
piqued  at  having  my  darling  fcheme  oppofed;  and 
I  was  exceffively  chagrined  at  being  interrupted 
in  the  execution  of  it:  I  was,  however,  determined 
to  go  to  the  mafquerade,  at  all  events. 

In  this  weeping,  piqued,  and  chagrined  fitua- 
tion,  Mr.  Morden  found  me.  Never  having  be- 
fore feen  me   in  tears,  he  eagerly  demanded  the 

caufe 
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caivfe  of  them ;  and  demanded  it  with  a  tenderners 
which  made  me  the  more  ready  to  open  my  heart 
to  him. 

With  the  utmoft  fincerity  I  unbofomed  myfelf 
to  him;  but,  at  the  fame  time,  difcovered  the  vio- 
lence of  my  paffion  for  fhining  in  a  new  fphere  to 
which  I  had  not  been  accuftomed. 

The  difcovery  of  that  paffion  was  as  ill  received 
by  my  lover  as  it  had  been  by  my  mother:  though 
he  foftened  his  difapprobation  with  a  number  of 
little  douceurs,  by  which  he  hoped,  no  doubt,  to 
move  me  from  my  purpofe ;  but  I  foon  let  him 
know  that  he  was  miftaken,  telling  him  that  I 
fliouldhave  a  very  flight  opinion  of  that  man's  af- 
feftion,  who  could  wifli  to  deprive  me  of  the  lead 
gratification.  Then,  leaving  him,  to  put  what 
conflruftion  he  pleafed  on  my  carriage,  I  flounc- 
ed out  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Morden  was  extremely  hurt  by  this  beha- 
viour; but  he  was  a  man  of  fenfe  and  refolution, 
and  was,  therefore,  willing  to  let  me  fee  I  had 
not  treated  him  properly,  by  flaying  away  for 
feveral  days. 

During  thefe  days,  I  fo  far  brought  my  mother 
over,  partly  by  coaxing,  and  partly  by  fuUennefs, 
that  when  fiie  found   I  was  pofitively  determined 

to 
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to  make  my  appearance  at  the  Opera  Houfe,  flie 
became  willing  to  aHift  me  in  providing  a  drefs, 
and  fecuring  a  proper  party.  My  father  was  at. 
that  jun6lure  in  the  country,  tranfafting  fome 
bufinefs  relative  to  his  office,  and  therefore  could 
not  interfere  upon  the  occafion;  and  my  fole 
thoughts  were  now  engaged  about  my  drefs. 

The  happy  moment  arrived ;    I  fet  out  with  a 
heart  beating  high  with  expeftation.     For  a  while 
I  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  magnificence  around  me, 
that  I  flared  about  wildly,  with  my  eyes  thrown 
into  a  thoufand  directions  in  a  minute.     But  my 
attention  was  foon  fixed  by   the  approach  of  the 
perfon  who  had  given  me  the  ticket.     He  accoft- 
ed  me  with  the  greateft  politenefs;  and  in  a  fhort 
time  began  to  make  ufe  of  fome  very    lender  ex- 
preffions.     I,  at  firft,  endeavoured  to  keep  up  the 
character  I  had  aflumed.     I  was  in  the  habit  of  a 
fhepherdefs,    imagining   that  I   might   venture  to 
hear  and   to  anfwer  fpeeches  under  that  appear- 
ance which  Lcould  not  have  heard,  and  to  which 
I  could  not  have  replied,    with   propriety,  in  my 
own,  if  I  had  not  been  actually  engaged,  &  fo  near 
marriage  as  I  believed  myfclf  to  be.     The   free- 
doms, however,   which    I  allowed  myfclf  drew  fo 
many  others   not  quite   i^o  warrantable  from  my 
Damon,  tliat  1  began  to  think  matters  were  going 

rather 
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rather  too  far ;  and  found   it  necefiary  to  oblige 
Iiim  to  a  more  diftant  behaviour. 

The  company  now  unmafked.- 

While  I  was  exerting  myfelf  to  infift  upon  my 
new  admirer's  leaving  me,  I  happened  to  tlirn  my 
head,  and  faw  a  tall  handfome  man,  in  a  Turkifh 
habit,  furveying  me  attentively  with  the  mofl  ftrjk- 
ing  marks  of  ferious  admiration. 

At  that  moment  I  felt  emotions  which  I  had 
never  felt  before  for  any  man,  fo  perfeBly  charm- 
ing was  his  figure,  fo  winningly  graceful  was  his 
manners,  and  fo  much  was  I  flattered  with  the  ex- 
preffion  in  his  features.  He  contrived, to  keep 
his  eyes  rivetted  on  me  till  he  had  a  proper  op- 
portunity to  afk  me  to  dance.  He  aflced  me,  and 
I  immediately  complied  with  his  requeft. 

While  we  were  dancing,  he  endeavoured,  with 
a  variety  of  bewitching  afliduitie?,  to  captivate  my 
heart,  and  to  make  himfelf  an  irrefiftible  obje6!:. 
Were  I  to  fay  that  I  repulfed  his  advances,  I 
fliould  alfert  a  falfliood;  I  rather  encouraged 
them,  efpecially  when  I  v;as  informed  that  my 
enchanting  partner  was  a  man  of  fafhion.  He; 
was  called,  ''  My  lord,"  by  feveral  of  his  acquain- 
tance.    1   forgot  that   I  was  under  any  binding 

engage- 
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Engagements  to  Mr.  Morden ;  I  forgot  rayfeir; 
every  thing,  in  fliort ;  I  was  abfolutely  intoxi- 
cated with  joy  on  being  addrefTed  in  the  mod 
Toothing  and  infinuating  terms  by  a  man  who  very 
much  induced  me  to  fuppofe  that  he  had  no  de- 
fign  to  trifle  with  me; 

When  he  had  handed  me  out  with  my  company, 
be  begged  to  know  where  he  might  enquire  after 
my  health  the  next  day, 

Thn,  and  not  till  then,  I  began  to  feel  all  my 
former  littlenefs:  recoljeftion  immediately  drip- 
ped off  the  plumes  with  which  vanity  had  ador- 
ned me;  I  became  abaflied,  and  hung  down  my 
head. 

He  repeated  his  queftion  with  a  tender  prelTure 
of  my  hand. 

With  a  blufh  which  arofc  from  my  embarriaf- 
ment  at  being  under  a  neceflity  of  declaring  my 
unimportance,  I  mentioned  the  mean  Street  in 
which  flood  my  mother's  ftill  meaner  habitation, 

*•  For  whom  muft  I  enquire,  my  angel,"  fardhe, 
with  a  fecond  and  more  fignificant  prefTure. 

1  faintly  breathed  oht  my  name,  with  a  figh, 
and  left  him  in  full  poffeffion  of  my  heart. 

As 
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As  I  came  home  fafe,  however,  with  the  com- 
panions whom  my  mother  had  fele6led  for  me, 
fhe  received  me  with  plcafure;  and  with  pleafure 
feemed  to  liRen  to  me  while  I  gavi^  a  particular 
account  of  the  fuperb  entertainment  of  the  evening. 
As  I  had  not  retired  to  my  chamber  till  the  morn- 
ing was  pretty  far  advanced,  I  did  not  quit  it  till 
the  afternoon.  Flattered  with  the  hopes  of  feeing 
my  new  admirer;  I  then  drefled  myfelf  with  the 
moft  becoming  negligence,  arid  waited  for  hii 
coming  with  a  confufion  among  ideas,  and  a  ge- 
neral tremor  which  I  cannot  defcribe. 

In  thisdifturbed  and  tremulous  ftate  I  faw  Mr. 
Morden  enter  the  parlour. 

Conceive,  if  you  can,  my  difappointraent.  Hav- 
ing fully  expefted  to  behold  his  lordfhip  every 
minute,  I  was  doubly  difappointed,  and  doubly 
chagrined. 

I  coloured  at  the  fight  of  him  :  he  looked  pale, 
dejefted,  and  unhappy.     He  fat  down  by  me,  a.d 
with  a   difcontented   air,    afked   me  how   I  did. . 
*'  How  do  you   find  yourfelf,  madam,  "  after  a 

night of  fatigue  I  recall  my  words 

I  mean  of  intoxication." 

I  fcornfuUy  replied,  *'  that  if  he  did  not  talk 
A  a  more 
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more  intelligibly,  I  fhould  be  at  a  lofs  to  under- 
ftaiid  him  ;  and  that  I,  indeed,  aflced  not  to  com- 
prehend his  meaning. 

"  I  believe  what  you   fyy,"    replied  he,   *'  and 
fhall  therefore  take  leave  of  you  for  ever." 

I  looked,  I  fuppofe,  all  that  I  felt,  for  he  im- 
mediately proceeded  in  the  following  manner. 

"  You  either  are,  or  afi'eft  to  be  furprized,  ma- 
dam; but  when  you  are  informed  that  I  was  a 
witnefs  to  your  whole  conduftlaft  night,  you  will, 
in  fome  meafure,  be  fenfible  of  what  1  feel,  though 
you  never  can,  unlefs  you  have  loved  like  me, 
have  an  adequate  conception  of  the  torment  which 
I  at  this  inftant  endure.  Yet  I  will  tear  a  faith- 
lefs,  foolifh,  deluded  woman  from  my  fond  heart; 
whatever  it  coft  me.  Know  then,  madam,  that 
on  finding  you  refolved  to  go  to  the  mafquerade, 
I,  for  once,  difguifed  myfelf,  and  with  the  aflif- 
tance  of  a  friend,  procured  a  ticket  that  I  might 
fee  what  efFeft  fo  dangerous  an  amufement  would 
have  upon  the  heart  of  a  woman  to  whom  I  was 
on  the  point  of  being  indiilolubly  united;  of  a  wo- 
man who  had,  I  flattered  myfelf,  a  relifh  for  do- 
medic  life,  equal  to  my  own:  but  all  my  expefta- 
tions  of  happineis  in  fuch  a  life  are  vaniflied  like  a 
morning  dream;  and  my  remaining  days  rauft  be 

fpent 
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fpent  in  unavailing  furrow:  forrow  doubly  fharp^ 
ened  by  the  flings  of  remembrance.  However, 
lince  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  make  an  impreffion 
upon  your  heart,  and  fince  I  am  well  affured  that 
I  can  never  tade  felicity,  unlefs  the  woman,  whom 
I  ftill  adore,  fliares  it  with  me,  I  come  to  refign 
you,  madam,  to  give  you  up  to  your  fplendid  ad- 
mirer.    But  oW  take  care take  care,  my  once 

eftccmed,  ray  ftill  beloved  Molly.  The  man  with 
whom  you  are  fo  extremely  pleafed  is  an  arrant 
deceiver:  he  fpfiaks  only  to  feduce;  he  flatters 
only  to  betray."'  At  the  conclufion  of  thispointed 
fpeech,  be  rofe  and  left  me;  though  he  feemed  to 
do  violence  to  his  inclination,  and  the  con- 
ilicl  between  love  and  prudence  were  ftrongly 
piQured  in  his  countenance,  every  feature  of 
which  appeared  greatly  diftiirbcd. 

He  left  me  in  a  ftate  of  aftoniOiment,  of  ftupe- 
faftion,  from  wliicli  I  was  hardly  recovered  when 
lord  B came  in. 

At  the  fight  of  iiis  lordfliip  I  was  foon  reftored 
to  myfelf.  The  lender  refpccl  with  which  he  ac- 
cofted  me,  finiflied  what  his  former  appearance 
and  behaviour  had  begun,  and  I  was  as  much  de- 
lighted with  him,  as  he  fccmcd  to  be  enamoured 
with  mc.  The  convcrfation  between  us  was  ani- 
A  a  2  mated. 
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mated,  and,  he  feized  every  ppportunity  to  throw 
out  the  moft  impaffioned  effufions,  to  which  I  liff 
tened  with  more  than  common  attention,  with 
joy,  with  rapture. 

Too  greedily  did  I  fwallow  tip  his  difcourfe. 

The  entrance  of  my  mother,  who  very  difcreetly, 
though  I  did  not  then  think  fo^  deemed  it  proper 
to  make  an  addition  to  our  company,  put  a  Hop 
to  the  amorous  part  of  my  lord's  converfation. 
His  eyes,  however,  fpokc  forcibly,  though  his 
tongue  was  filent;  and  mine  but  too  well  under* 
flood  their  language. 

After  a  vific  of  near  three  hours,  his  lordfhip 
left  me  in  as  pining  a  condition  for  him  as  if  we 
had  converfed  together  three  months. 

When  my  mother  and  I  were  by  ourfelves,  I  ac- 
quainted her  with  Mr.  Morden's  unaccountable 
behaviour. 

It  afFccled  her  I  perceived.  See  fighed,  fhook 
her  head,  and  cried,  "  ah  Molly!  I  wifli  this  new 
lover  may  be  as  worthy  of  your  attention  and 
cfteem  as  the  man  whom  you  have  driven  away 
by  your  indifcretion.  But  how  can  we  expeft 
to  Ice  you  married  to  a  man  of  quality?  My  lord 
will  not  furely  degrade  himfelf  by  marrying  a  girl 
in  your  fphere  of  life  j  and,  I  hope,"  continued 
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(he,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  *•  that  you  haVe  fodL 
great  a  regard  for  yourfelf,  as  well  as  confider- 
ation  for  your  parents,  not  to  mention  motives  of 
a  higher  kind,  to  yield  to  him  upon  difhonourable 
terms." 

I  replied  only  with  my  tears,  which  for  fome 
time  flowed  as  faft  as  hers.  But  when  I  was  able 
to  articulate,  I  affured  her  that  fhe  had  no  reafon 
to  doubt  my  fteady  adherence  to  thofe  excellent 
principles  in  which  I  had  been  educated;-  confeff- 
ing  alfo,  frankly,   that  I  loved  my  lord. 

*'  There  is  then  but  one  way  left  to  fave  you," 
faid  file.  "  You  mufl  fee  him  no  more.  Yoil  can 
only  by  prohibiting  his  vifits  come  at  his  real  de- 
figns,  though  I  fear  the  difcovery  of  them  will 
afford  no  fatisfaftion." 

I  readily  agreed  to  my  mother's  iffuing  orders 
for  me  to  be  denied  to  him. 

Thefe  orders  were  neceffary,  for  he  repeated 
his  vifits. 

On  finding  he  w^as  not  to  be  admitted,  he  wrote 
a  long  and  tender  letter,  wherein  he  complained 
exceffively  of  my  refufing  to  fee  him  when  I  was, 

to  his  knowledge,  at  home, 

-    ■  ■  This 
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-^  This  letter,  though  every  fyllable  of  it  went  to 
my  heart,  I  (hewed  to  my  mother,  who  told  me 
what  I  but  too  plainly  perceived,  that  my  lord's 
dcfigns  were  not  of  a  nature  to  be  encouraged; 
and  that  I  muft  return  no  anfwer  to  him. 

I  complied  with  her  prudent  advife;  but  Hea- 
ven knows  what  anguifti  I  fuflPered  from  my  com- 
pliance upon  the  trying  occafion. 

While  I  was  in  this  fuffering  ftate,  I  received  a 
meflage  from  Mr.  Morden,  who,  was  dangeroufly 
ill  of  a  fever,  and  who  had  employed  a  particular 
friend  to  intreat  me  to  make  him  happy  with  my 
prefence  before  he  died. 

As  he  had  deferted  me  for  nothing,  according  to 
my  fentiments  about  his  behaviour,  1  was  very  un- 
willing to  deepen  the  dejeftion  into  which  I  had 
been  plunged,  by  the  fight  of  him  whom  I  had  once, 
I  fancied,  loved  in  fuch  a  fituation;  but  my  mother, 
hoping  that  my  appearance  would  reftore  him,  and 
that  my  condefcenfion  would  revive  his  love,  per- 
fuaded  me  to  make  him  a  vifit. 

I  accompanied  her  to  his  bed-fide. 

Flattering  himfelf  that  my  tears  flowed  entirely 
en  hif^  account,  he  accufed  himfelf  of  being  too 
liafly;  but  owned  that  my  apparent  fondnefs  for 
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pleafures  out  of  his  reach,  pleafures  which  it  was 
not  in  his  power  to  give  me,  had  induced  him  to 
fear  that  we  fhould  be  unhappy:  adding,  that  the 
encouragements  which  I  gave  to  ]ord  B con- 
firmed all  his  apprehenfions  in  fuch  a  manner  as 
to  perfuade  him  that  I  fhould  be  more  glad  than 
himfelf  to  be  releafed  from  engagements  which 
promifed  to  be  attended  with  more  difguft  than 
felicity," 

"  How  little  did  I  know  my  own  heart,"  con- 
tinued he,  after  a  paufe,  and  with  a  faint  voice, 
(while  he  looked  up  with  languid  eye^,  prognofti- 
cating  his  fpeedy  diffolution,  yet  full  of  as  much 
tendernefs  for  me  asever  I  beheld  themj  "  I  can- 
not now  fupport  life,  and  give  up  her  v>ho  was  the 
deareft  objeft  to  me  upon  earth  :  nor  can  I  die  in 
peace  till  you  deign  to  pardon  a  conduQ;  which  I, 
perhaps,  too  precipitately  adopted;  but  which  I 
adopted  with  the  bed  intentions,  and  with  the 
greateft  reluBance;  for  I  call  that  fupreme  Being 
who  will,  I  humbly  hope,  fliew  mercy  to  me  in  mv 
laft  moments,  which  are  haftily  approaching,  to  wit- 
nefs  that  I  never  ceafed  lo  love  you  w^ith  the  fin- 
cereft  att'e6lion ;  and  that  I  regret  nothing  fo  much 
as  my  inability  to  leave  you  any  proof  of  my  re- 
gard, except  this  ring,  (prefcnting  a  diamond  one 
10  me  of  fome  value]    which  was  my  mothers,  and 

which 
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which  will  juft  ferve  to  remind  you  of  a  man  who 
loved  you  too  ardently  to  live  without  you." 

Here  he  flopped  for  want  of  breath  to  proceed; 
but  feizing  my  hand,  he  prefTed  it  to  his  dying- 
lips;  and  before  1  could  articulate  a  reply,  expired. 

I  cannot  pretend  to  defcribe  roy  feelings.  I  was 
infenfible  to  every  thing  for  fome  time. 

In  this  torturing  frame  of  mind  I  remained, 
however,  not  long,  without  a  confiderable  addi- 
tion to  its  anguifh.  I  was  not  yet  fufficientfy 
punifh.  d  for  my  folly.  My  father  returned  be- 
fore he  was  expected,  fo  much  worfe  than  when  he 
went  into  the  country,  that  his  apothecary,  wha 
had  attended  him  for  many  years,  gave  no  hopes 
of  his  recovery.  Imagine  my  diftrefs  at  this  difji^i- 
ritingr  news.  My  mother  had  concealed  Mr. 
Morden's  death,  from  my  father,  becaufe  fhe  was 
not  willing  to  make  her  abfence  from  him  more 
difagreeable  by  fending  unwelcome  intelligence  tc 
him;  but  the  concealment  of  it  only  ferved  to  ren- 
der the  communication  of  it  afterwards  the  more" 
affliQing  to  me  For  my   father  when    he  was, 

on  repeated  enquiries  after  Mr.  Morden,  informed 
of  his  dileafe,  and  even  neceffarily  of  my  fhame  in 
it,   could  not  keep  cither  his  grief  or  his  refent- 

ment  within  bounds. 

«•  You 
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"  You  have  undone  your  mother,"  faid  he, 
looking  fiercely  at  me,  ''  and  yoij  have  undone 
yourfelf,  by  your  more  than  ridiculous,  by  your 
criminal  conduft.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  leave 
you  fuch  a  fubfiftence  as  that  worthy  young  man's 
induftry  and  oeconomy  would  have  fecured  for 
you  during  his  own  life,  and  which  you  might  pro- 
bably have  enjoyed  after  him  ;  for  though  his  in- 
come was  not  large,  he  might  have  in  a  few  years 
rendered  himfelf  independent." 

I  was  afflidled  beyond  defcription  to  find  my  fa- 
ther fo  difpleafed  with  me  juft  when  I  was  at  the 
point  of  lofing  him  for  ever.  The  fight  of  him  in 
fo  declining  a  condition,  fo  deeply  afFeQedby  this 
fudden  difappointm.ent,  and  fo  thoroughly  diftui*- 
bed  at  my  folly,  and  fo  wretched  on  the  thoughts 
of  liis  going  to  be  feparated  from  us,  without  leav- 
ing the  amiable  man  behind  him  on  whofe  friend- 
(hip  he  had  fo  reckoned,  and  from  whofe  alliance 
he  entertained  the  mod  pleafing  expe6lations  oa 
our  account,  increafed  my  forrow  to  fuch  a  de- 
gree that  1  was  almoft  ftupified,  Inftead  of  dif* 
covering  the  leafl  defire  to  forgive  me,  he  fcarCe 
took  any  notice  of  me  at  alU 

My  poor  mother  very  much  affeQed  as  Ihe  was, 

and  apparently   beftowing  her  whole  attention  on 

my  dear  father,  could  not  bear,  as  ftte  had  been 

B  b  ever 
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ever  fonclof  me,  to  fee  me  thus  unhappy,  without 
endeavouring  to  comfort  me,  though  ihe  ftood 
greatly  in  need  of  confolation  herfclf. 

*' If  my  father,  madam,  "  faid  I  to  her,  will 
not  look  upon  me  as  he  has  done,  I  muft  be  m.i- 
ferable.  1  never,  never  inieiuled  to  bring  fuch 
diftrefs  upon  my  family." 

I  could  not  proceed,  my  utterance  was  flopped, 
I  fighed,  I  fobbed,  I  wept,  but  could  not  fpeak. 

My  mother,  pitying  my  fituation,  {looped  down 
to  my  father,  and  intreated  him  to  fay  fomething 
to  alleviate  the  inexpreffible  anguifh  which  I  en- 
dured. 

At  the  fame  inftant  I  threw  myfelf  on  my  knee.s, 
and  cried,  with  a  voice  fcarce  to  be  heard,  "Oh! 
my  dear,  my  ever  honoured  father,  pardon  and 
blefs  your  unhappy  child." 

My  petitions  were  unavailing,  my  father,  at 
that  inftant,  yielded  up  his  laft  breath.  I  fhrieked, 
I  fell,  fell  fenfelefs  on  the  floor. 

In  the  evening  after  the  funeral,  while  my  mo- 
ther was  engaged  in  the  fore  parlour  with  fome 
people  who  came  to  her  upon  bufinefs,  my  lord 
fuddenly  entered  the   back  parlour,   I  was   fitting 


in 
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in  it,  alone,  defponding  beyond  expreflion,  melan. 
choly  to  an  extreme. 

I  ftarted  at  his  unexpeQed  appearance,  rofe, 
and  was  going  to  fly  from  him.  He  flopped  me, 
and  throwing  himfelf  at  my  feet,  entreated  me, 
conjured  me,  to  hear  him. 

I  refumed  my  feat,  fcarce  knowing  however 
what  I  did. 

He  declared  in  the  mofl  paflionate  terms,  the 
imprefiion  I  had  made  on  his  heart  the  moment 
he  was  bleffed  with  the  fig^ht  of  me  at  the  iKafque- 
rade;  adding,  that  ever  fince  the  impreffion  had 
been  deeper  and  deeper.  "  I  am  not  able,"  con- 
tinued he,  "  to  enjoy  life  wiifrout  you;  but  your 
good  fenfe  will,  I  am  fure,  inform  you  that  I  can- 
not juft  now,  widi  any  propriety,  make  you  an 
offer  of  marriage;  yet  as  I  may  have  it  one  day  in 
my  power  to  rendqrmyfelffuprcmely  happy  by  be- 
ing firmly  united  to  you,  my  vifits  may  certafnly  be 
received  without  giving  any  fliock  to  your  deli- 
cacy." He  concluded  with  affuring  me,  that  by 
contributing  in  the  lead  to  my  felicity,  he  ftiould 
enjoy  the  fincereft  fatisfaClion,  and  then  toffed  a 
purfe  of  guineas  into  my  lap. 

Though  I  was  moved  in  a  manner  not  to  Be  de» 
fcribed  at  what  he  had  uttered,  the  appearance  of 
the  purfe  raifed  other  emotion?. 

B  b  2  Haflily 
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Haftily  ftarting  up,  I  let  it  fall  on  the  floor,  and 
advanced  with  precipitation  towards  the  adjoining 
room. 

He  placed  himfelfin  fuch  a  pofition  that  I 
could  not  fecure  my  retreat,  and  catching  me  in 
his  arms,  cried,  while  he  drained  me  to  his  bofom. 
'*  Oiily  tell  me,  would  you  have  rcfufed  me  if  I 
had  immediately  ofiFered  marriage  to  you,  Mifs 
Bowyer  ?" 

I  looked  frightened,  confufed,  and  abafhed;  I 
knew  not  what  to  fav:  I  paufed — I  hefitated — But 
my  looks,  I  fear,  fiifficiently  notified  my  fenfations. 

"I  know  you  would  not  have  refufed  me,  you 
dear  angelic  creature,"  continued  he,  embracing 
me  with  a  modeft  and  refpedful  tendernefs  which 
penetrated  my  foul. 

"  I  have  the  tranfporting  delight  to  fee  that  I 
am  not  an  object  of  indifference  in  your  eyes,  and 
you  fhall  make  me  happy  in  your  own  way :  all  I 
have  to  alk  is  that  you  will  keep  our  marriage  pri- 
vate till  1  can  difcreetly  own  you  for  my  wife." 

Here  he  (lopped,  and  attempting  to  renew  hh 
carefTes;  but  my  eyes  were  now  opened,  though 
my  heart  was  lo  deeply  touched  that  I  could  not 
hope  to  taile  the  Iweets  of  peace  again.     Diilruft- 
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ing,  however,  my  own  fortitude,  I  looked  up  to 
heaven  for  that  fuccour  of  which  1  flood  fo  much 
in  need.  I  prayed  with  fervor,  and  I  was  fuc* 
coured.  Breaking  from  the  man  whom  I  adored, 
and  whom  T,  at  the  fame  inftant,  defpifed,  I  cried, 
"  My  God!  help  me,  or  I  am  loft  forever."  and 
rufiied  into  the  next  room. 

My  mother  was,  by  this  time,  coming  in  fearch 
of  me. 

She  faw  my  diforder. — Surprize,  anger,  and 
concern,  were  painted  in  her  countenance.  Taking 
me  by  the  hand,  flie  dcfircd  my  feducer  to  leave 
her  houfe  immediately.  He  turned  pale:  he  even 
trembled  at  leaving  a  girl  whom  he  had  not 
courage  to  marry,  but  whom  he  wifiied  to  make 
eternally  wretched  for  the  gratification  ofa  mo- 
mentary paffion ;  a  girl  who  was  weak  enough  to 
be  charmed  with,  to  pity  a  man,  while  he  was 
fcheming  her  ruin. 

My  dear  mother,  who  read  all  that  paffed  in  my 
tortured  breaft,  again  infifted  on  his  leaving  us; 
nor  would  flie  hear  him  utter  a  fingle  word  in  his 
defence.  He,  at  laft,  quitted  the  room,  with  a 
look  which  will  ever  be  engraven  on  my  heart — 
Thank  Heaven!  I  had  refolution  enough  to  re- 
je6;  him,  and  to  return  all  his  letters  un-opened. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  Sir,  you  fee  to  what  a  mortifying  fitua- 
tion  my  pride,  my  folly,  my  love  of  pleafure,  and 
a  reftlefs  defire  to  appear  in  a  ftyle  of  life  to  which 
I  had  no  pretenfions,  have  reduced  m<r,  as  well  as 
a  tender  deferving  parent,  whofe  health  and  tran- 
quillity have  been  both  greatly  hurt,  and  difturb^ 
ed  by  her  fufferings  on  my  account.  Very  much 
indeed  do  I  fear  that  flie  will  not  find  it  an  eafy 
tafk  to  accommodate  herfelf  to  her  new  condition; 
but  were  I  certain  of  her  enjoying  contentment 
and  health,  I  could,  without  difficulty,  reconcile 
myfelfto  my    humble  fituation.     Yet,  after  all,  I 

think  fo  much  of  Lord  B s  fine  perfon,  his 

winning  manners,  and  the  thoufand  graces  in  his 
behaviour,  that  I  feel  I  am  doomed  to  mifery  for 
the  remainder  of  my  days. 


ANECDOTE 

Of  Theodore  D'Aubigne. 

HENRY  the  Fourth,  King  of  France  had 
quarrelled  with  D'Aubigne  on  fome  oc- 
cafion  or  other,  and  being  afterwards  reconciled  to 
him,  embraced  him  very  heartily.  D'Aubigne 
told  him,  "  Sire,  when  I  look  in  your  face,  I  fee 

I  may 
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I  may  take  my  old  liberties  and  freedoms  with  you. 
Open  now  three  of  your  waiftcoat  buttons,  and 
tell  me  how  I  have  difpleafed  you."  Henry  grow- 
ing pale  at  thefe  words  (as  was  his  cuftom  when 
any  thing  affefted  him)  anfwered,  "  You  were  too 
much  attached  to  the  Due  de  le  Tremouille,  to 
whom  you  know  I  had  an  averfion."  *'  Sire,"  re- 
plied D'Aubigne,  1  have  had  the  honour  of  being 
brought  up  at  the  feet  of  your  Majelly,  and  I 
have  learned  from  you  never  to  abandon  thofe 
perfons  who  Vvere  afflifted  and  opprelTed  by  a 
power  fuperiorto  their  own.  You  will  then  furelv 
approve  in  me  that  lefTon  of  virtue  which  I  learned 
under  your  felf."  This  anfwer  was  fuccecded  bv 
another  hearty  embrace  from  Henry. 


ON  THE 

Disadvantages  of  a  great  City. 

TN  all  ages  an  opinion  has  been  prevalent,  that 
-*-  a  great  city  is  a  great  evil;  and  that  a  capital 
may  be  too  great  for  the  ftate,  as  a  bead  may  be 
for  the  body. 

People  born  and  bred  in  a  great  city  are  com- 
monly weak  and  effeminate.     Vegetius  obferving, 

that 
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that  men  bred  to  hufbandry  make  the  beft  foldiers, 
adds  what  follows.  **  But  fometimes  there  is  a  ne- 
cefliiy  for  arming  the  towns  people,  and  calling 
them  out  to  fervice.  When  this  is  the  cafe,  it 
ought  to  be  the  firft  care,  to  inure  them  to  labour, 
to  march  them  up  and  down  the  country,  to  make 
them  carry  heavy  burdens,  and  to  harden  them 
againft  the  weather.  Their  food  fhould  be  coarfc 
and  fcanty,  and  ihey  (hould  be  habituated  to  deep 
alternately  in  their  tents,  and  in  the  open  air. 
Then  is  the  time  to  inftruft  them  in  the  exercifc 
of  their  arms.  If  the  expedition  is  a  diftant  one, 
they  Ihould  be  chiefly  employed  in  the  ftaiions  of 
polls  or  exprefles,  and  removed  as  much  as  pofli- 
ble  from  the  dangerous  allurements  that  abound 
in  large  cities;  that  thus  they  may  be  invigorated 
both  in  mind  and  body." 

The  luxury  of  a  great  city  defcends   from   the 
higheft  to  the  loweft,    infe£ling  all  ranks   of  men; 
and  there  is  little  opportunity  in  it  for  fuch  exer- 
.     cife,  as  to  render  the  body  vigorous  and  robuft. 

With  regard  to  morality;  virtue  is  exerted 
chiefly  in  rellraint,  and  vice,  in  giving  freedom  to 
defire.  Moderation  and  felf-command  form  a  cha- 
rafter  the  mod  fufceptible  of  virtue.  Superfluity 
of  animal  fpirits,  and  love  of  pleafure,  form  a  cha- 
ra6tcr  the  moft  liable  to  vice.  Low  vices,  pilfer- 
ing 
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ing  for  example,  or  lying,  draw  few  or  no  imita- 
tor?;  but  vices,  that  indicate  a  foul  above  re- 
ftraint,  produce  many  admirers. 

'\ 

Where  a  man  boldly  ftruggles  againft  unlawful 
reftraint,  he  is  juftly  applauded  and  imitated;  and 
the  vulgar  are  not  apt  to  diftinguifii  nicely  be- 
tween lawful  and  unlawful  reftraint.  The  boldnefs 
is  vifible,  and  they  pierce  no  deeper.  It  is  the 
unruly  boy,  full  of  animal  fpirits,  who  at  public 
fchool  is  admired  and  imitated;  not  the  virtuous 
and  modeft. 

Vices,  accordingly,  that  fhow  fpirits,  are  ex- 
tremely infeftious ;  virtue  very  little  fo.  Hence 
the  corruption  of  a  great  city,  which  increafes 
more  and  more,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
inhabitants. 

When  confidered  in  a  political  light,  a  great 
town  is  a  profelfed  enemy  to  the  free  circulation 
of  money.  The  current  coin  is  accumulated  in 
the  capital,  and  diftant  provinces  muft  fmk  into 
diftrefs;  for  without  ready  money,  neither  arts  nor 
manufa61ories  can  flourifli.  Thus  we  find  lefs  and 
lefs  aftivity,  in  proportion  commonly  to  the  dif- 
tance  from  the  capital ;  and  an  ablolute  torpor 
in  the  extremities. 

C  c  The 
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'Hie  city  of  Milan  affords  a  good  proof  of  this 
obfervation.  Tbtf  money  that  the  Emperor  of 
Germany  draws  from  it  in  taxes  is  carried  to  Vi- 
enna. Not  a  farthing  is  left,  but  what  is  barely 
fufficient  to  defray  the  expence  of  government. 

Manufaftures  and  commerce  have  gradually  de- 
clined in  proportion  to  the  fcarcity  of  money;  and 
the  above  mentioned  city,  which,  in  the  laft  cen- 
tury, contained  300,  ooo  inhabitants,  cannot  now 
mufter  above  90, 000. 

Money,  accumulated  in  the  capital  raifes  the 
price  of  labour.  The  temptation  of  high  wages, 
in  a  great  city,  robs  the  country  of  its  beft  hands. 
And,  as  they  who  refort  to  the  capital  are  com- 
monly young  people,  who  remove  as  they  are  fit 
for  work,  diftant  provinces  are  burdened  with  their 
maintenance,  without  reaping  any  benefit  by  their 
labour. 

But  the  worft  efPecl  of  a  great  city,  is  the  pre- 
venting of  population,  by  fhortening  the  lives  of 
its  inhabitants.  Does  a  capital  fwell  in  propor- 
tion to  the  numbers  that  are  drained  from,  the 
country?  Far  from  it.  The  air  of  a  populous 
city  is  infected  by  multitudes  crouded  together; 
and  people  there  feldom  make  out  the  ufual  time 
of  life.     With  refpefl  to  London  in  particular, 

the 
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the  fa6l  cannot  be  diffembled.  The  burials  in 
that  immenfe  city  greatly  exceed  the  births. 
The  diflFerence,  fome  affirm,  to  be  no  lels  than 
10:000  yearly.  By  the  m -ft  moderate  computar 
tion,  it  is  not  under  feveu  or  eight  thoufand.  As 
I.ond'jn  is  far  from  being  on  the  decline,  that  num- 
ber mull  be  I'upplied  by  the  country;  and  the  an- 
nual fupply  amount  probably  to  a  greater  number, 
than  were  wanted  annually  for  recruiting  our 
armies  and  navies  in  the  late  war  with  France. 
Iffo,  London  is  a  greater  enemy  to  population, 
than  a  blo'^dy  war  would  be,  fuppofing  it  even  to 
be  perpetual.  What  an  enormous  tax  is  Britain 
thus  fubjefted  to  for  fupporting  her  capital !  The 
rearincf  and  educating  yearly,  for  London,  feven 
or  eight  thoufand  perfons,  require  an  immenfe 
fum. 

In  Paris,  if  the  bills  of  mortality  can  be  relied 
on,  the  births  and  burials  are  nearly  equal,  being 
each  of  them  about  19,000  yearly  ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  that  computation,  Paris  fhould  need  no  re- 
cruits from  the  country.  But  in  that  city,  the  bills 
of  mortality  cannot  be  depended  on  for  burials. 
It  is  there  the  univerfal  praftice,  both  of  high  and 
low,  to  have  their  infants  nurfed  in  the  country, 
till  they  be  three  years  of  age;  and  confequently 
thofe  who  die  before  that  age,  are  not  regiftered. 
Cc2  What 
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What  proportion  thefe  bear  to  the  whole  is  uncer- 
tain. But  a  conje6lure  may  be  made  from  fuch  as 
die  in  London,  before  the  age  of  three,  which  are 
computed  to  be  one  half  of  the  whole  that  die. 

Now,  giving  the  utmoft  allowance  for  the 
healthinefs  of  the  country,  above  that  of  a  town, 
children  from  Paris  that  die  in  the  country,  before 
the  age  of  three,  cannot  be  brought  fo  low,  as  a 
third  of  thofe  who  die.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
London  bills  of  mortality  are  lefs  to  be  depended 
on  lor  births,  than  for  burials.  None  are  regif- 
tered  but  infants  baptized  by  clergymen  of  the 
Englifli  church.  The  numerous  children,  there- 
fore, of  Papifts,  Diflenters,  and  other  fe6laries,  are 
generally  left  out  of  the  account.  Giving  full  al- 
lowance, however,  for  children,  who  are  not 
brought  into  the  London  bills  of  mortality,  there 
is  the  higheft  probability,  that  a  greater  number  of 
children  are  born  in  Paris,  than  in  London;  and 
confeqaently,  that  the  former  requires  fewer  re- 
cruits from  the  country  than  the  latter.  In  Paris, 
domeftic  fervants  are  encouraged  to  marry.  They 
are  obferved  to  be  more  fettled  than  when  bache- 
lors, and  more  attentive  to  their  duty.  In  Lon- 
don, fuch  marriages  are  difcouraged,  as  rendering 
a  fervant  more  attentive  to  his  own  family,  than 
to  that  of  his  mafter.     But  a  fervant,  attentive  to 

his 
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his  own  family,  will  not.  for  his  own  fake,  negleft 
that  of  his  mailer.  At  any  rate,  is  he  not  more  to 
be  depended  on,  than  a  fervant,  who  continues 
fingle?  What  can  be  expefted  of  idle  and  pam- 
pered bachelors,  but  diffipated  and  irregular  lives. 

The  poor-lav;s,  in  England,  have  often  been  the 
folio  of  corrupt!  )n.  Bachelors-fervants  in  Lon- 
don, then,  may  be  well  confidered  as  a  large  ap- 
pendix. The  poor-laws  indeed  make  the  chief 
difference  between  Paris  and  London,  with  re-^ 
fpecl  to  the  prefent  point. 

In  Paris,  certain  funds  are  cftablifhed  for  the 
poor,  the  yearly  produce  of  which  admits  but  a 
limited  number.  As  that  fund  is  always  pre-occu- 
pied,  the  low  people  who  arc  not  on  the  lift,  have 
little  or  no  profpeft  of  bread,  but  from  their  own 
induftry;  and  to  the  induftrious,  marriage  is  in  a 
great  meafure  neceflary. 

In  London,  a  parifi-i  is  taxed,  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  its  poor;  and  every  perfon  who  is 
pleafed  to  be  idle,  is  entitled  to  a  maintenance. 
Moft  things  thrive  by  encouragement,  and  idle- 
nefs  above  all.  Certainty  of  maintenance,  ren- 
ders the  low  people  in  England  idle  and  profligate; 
efpecially  in  London,  where  luxury  prevails,  and 
infers  every  rank.     So  infolent  are  the  London 
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poor,  that  fcarce  one  of  them  will  condefcend 
to  eat  brown  bread.  There  aie  accordingly  in 
London,  a  much  greater  number  of  idle  and  pro- 
fligate wretches,  than  in  Paris,  or  in  any  other 
town,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants. 
'*  Thefe  wretches,"  in  Dotlor  Swifts  ftyle,  '*  ne- 
ver think  of  pofterity,  becaufe  pofterity  never 
thinks  of  them."  Men  who  hunt  after  pleafure, 
and  live  from  day  to  day,  have  no  notion  of  fub- 
mitiing  to  the  burden  of  a  family. 

Another  objeftion  to  an  overgrown  capital  is, 
that  by  numbers  and  riches,  it  has  a  diftreffing  in- 
fluence in  public  affairs.  The  populace  are  duc- 
tile, and  eafily  milled  by  ambitious  and  defigning 
magiilrates.  Nor  are  there  wanting  critical  times, 
in  which  fuch  magiftrates,  acquiring  artificial  in- 
fluence, may  have  power  to  difturb  the  public 
peace.  That  an  overgrown  capital  may  prove 
dangerous  to  fovereignty,  has  more  than  once 
been   experienced  both  in  Paris  and  London. 

The  French  and  [Englifh  are  often  zealoufly 
difputing  about  the  extent  of  their  capitals,  as  if 
the  prolperity  of  their  country  depended  on  that 
circumftance.  It  would  be  as  rational  to  glory 
in  any  contagious  diflemper.  They  would  be 
much  better--#mployed,  in  contriving  means  for 
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lefiTening  thefe  cities.  There  is  not  a  political 
meafure  that  would  tend  more  to  aggra  .dize  the 
kingdom  of  France,  or  of  Britain,  thaii  to  fplit 
their  capitals  into  feveral  great  towns. 

With  regard  to  London,  my  plan  would  be  to 
limit  the  inhabitants  to  100,000,  compofed  of  the 
King  and  his  houfehold,  fupreme  courts  of  juftice, 
government  boards,  prime  nobility  and  gentry, 
with  neccfTary  fliop-keepers,  artifls,  and  other  de- 
pendents. Let  the  reft  of  the  inhabitants  be  dif- 
tributed  into  nine  towns  properly  fituated,  fome 
for  internal  commerce,  fome  for  foreign.  Such  a 
plan  would  diffufe  life  and  vigour  through  every 
corner  of  the  ifland. 

The  two  great  cities  of  London  and  Weftmin- 
fter  are  extremely  ill  fitted  for  local  union.  The 
latter,  the  feat  of  government  and  of  the  nobkflTe, 
infefts  the  former  with  luxury,  and  wifh  love  of 
ihow.  The  former,  the  feat  of  commerce,  i  ,fe6ls 
the  latter  with  love  of  gain.  The  mixture  of  thefe 
oppofite  pafTions  is  productive  of  every  grovcung 
vice. 
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nr^HE  late  Mr.  Hall,  the  ingenious  and  witty 
-*'  author  of  the  Crazy  Tales,  and  other  origi- 
nal performances,  was,  with  ail  his  wit  and  humour, 
opprelTed  at  times  with  very  unpleafing  hypo- 
chondriac affetlions.  In  onaof  thefe  fits,  at  Skel- 
ton  Callle,  inYorkfliire,  he  kept  his  chamber,  talk- 
ed of  death  and  the  eajl  wind  as  fynonimousterms, 
and  could  not  be  perfuaded  by  his  friends  to 
mount  his  horfe,  and  diffipate  his  blue  devils  by 
air  and  exercife.  Mr.  Sterne,  who  was  at  this 
time  one  of  his  vifitants,  finding  that  no  reafons 
could  prevail  againfl;  the  fancies  of  his  friend,  bri- 
bed an  aftive  boy  to  fcale  the  turret  of  the  Caftle, 
turn  the  weathercock  due  wejl,  and  faften  it  with  a 
cord  to  that  point.  Mr.  Kail  rofe  from  his  bed 
as  ufualj  oppreffed  and  unhappy,  when  cafting  his 
eye  through  a  bow  window  to  the  turret,  and  fee- 
ing the  wind  due  welt,  he  immediately  joined  his 
company  at  breakfafl;,  ordered  his  horfe  to  be  fad- 
died,  and  enlivened  the  morning's  ride  with  his  fa- 
cr'.lous  humour,  execrating  cafterly  winds,  and 
launching  forth  in  praife  of  weltern  breezes.  This 
continued  for  three  or  four  days,  till  unfortu- 
nately the  cord  breaking  which  faftened  the  wea- 
thercock, it  returned  at  once  to  its  eaflerly  pofi- 
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tion;  and  Mr.  Hall  retreated  to  his  chamber,  with- 
out having  the  leaft  fufpicion  of  the  trick  which 
his  coufin  Shandy  had  play'd  upon  him. 


n      ESSAY  ON  SEDUCTION. 

O  EDUCTION  is  one  of  the  moft  enormous 
^^  crimes  of  which  man  is  capable.  Thofe  who 
are  guilty  ofit,  defervc  to  be  hunted  out  of  foci- 
ety»  and  deprived  of  all  its  advantages.  This 
would,  perhaps,  be  a  feverer  punifhment  to  fuch 
bafe  and  perfidious  mortals,  than  the  mod  painful 
death  they  could  fuffer;  becaufe  it  would  effeftu- 
ally  deprive  them  of  all  the  opportunity  of  grati- 
fying their  unlawful  and  inordinate  defires,  and 
oblige  them  to  barken  to  the  monitor  within  them, 
whom  it-  is  impoffible  to  filence  in  a  cool,  a  feri- 
ous  moment, 

A  very  litde  confideration  will  fuffice  to  fhew 
the  iniquity  and  wickednefs  of  fuch  a  behaviour 
in  the  moft  glaring  colours.  To  endeavour  to 
gain  the  afFe6lions  of  an  amiable  young  female, 
with  no  other  defign  but  to  plunge  her  into  the 
deepeft  mifery  and  the  heavieit  diftrefs,  for  the 
pleafure  of  an  hour ;  is  a  procedure  not  only  bafe 
and  malignant,  but  even  diabolical.     It  is  indeed 
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ail  a6lion,  the  moral  turpitude  of  which  is  fo  gtettt 
that  none  but  thofe  whofe  hearts  are  rendered  ro- 
tally  callous  and  unfeeling,  by  a  long  courfe  of 
iniquitous  pra6lices,  can  be  guilty  of  it. 

It  is  the  lefs  excufeable,  becaufe  it  is  neceflariiy 
a  premeditated,  a  deliberate  guilt.  It  is  not  an 
aftion  done  in  the  heat  of  paffion,  and  the  fury  of 
unreftrained  appetites,  but  one  which  is  carried 
on  for  a  confiderable  fpace  of  time. 

Young  women,  efpecially  in  the  lefs  populous 
parts  of  the  world,  are  frequently  educated  in  a 
very  retired  and  reclufe  manner.  Unacquainted 
with  the  low  and  unworthy  arts  made  ufe  of  by  too 
many  of  the  deceitful  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  they 
fuppofe  that  others  are  innocent,  becaufe  they  are 
fo  themfelves.  Living  in  fuch  ignorance  of  that 
double-dealing  which  the  men  of  the  world  prac- 
tile,  they  too  readily  give  credit  to  the  vows  and 
oaths  by  which  thofe,  who  call  themfelves  their 
lovers,  fo  liberally  and  fo  folemnly  engage  to  be 
ever  faithful  to  them. 

And  when  the  perfidious  arts  of  the  deceitful 
villain  have  fo  far  fucceeded,  as  to  bring  the  un- 
fufpe^ling,  too  credulous  maiden,  to  entertain  a 
favourable  opinion  of  him;  when^  by  the  moft  in- 
fidious  and  infernal  blandifhments,   he  at  laft  per- 
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f«»des  her  to  refign  to  hisproteftailons  offidelityt 
and  lofes  what  can  never  be  recovered.  How  dread- 
ful is  the  fituation  into  which  the  unhappy  fair  one 
is  plunged  !  Wliat  pangs  ofremorfe!  What  feelings 
of{hame!  Betrayed  and  deferted  by  the  man  in 
whom  fhe  puts  an  entire  confidence;  by  that  man, 
whom  of  all  the  world  fhe  would  wifh  to  be  near 
her!  Oh!  how  fevere  muft  her  repentance  be,  be- 
fore fhe  can  recover  the  ferenity  of  innocence. 

Oh!  ye  fedu.cers!  if  ye  did  but  refle6i  upon 
the  direful  confequences  of  your  crime!  In  the 
prefent  flaie  of  thofe  whofe  afifedions  you  have 
gained  by  the  worft  means,  and  for  the  worft  pur- 
pofes;  and  in  the  future  to  yourfelves,  when  you 
may  juftly  expefl,  from  the  Righteous  Ruler  of 
the  world,  a  juft  punifhment  for  an  iniquity  of 
fuch  a  magnitude,  you  could  not  pofTibly  be  guilty 
of  it.  The  very  idea  would  flrike  you  with  hor- 
ror, and  make  your  blood. run  cold.  Ye  who  are 
defigned  to  be  the  prote£lion  and  defence  of  that 
helplefs  fex,  can  ye  be  fo  abandoned  as  to  rain 
thofe  who  were  made  to  be  the  folacc  and  delight 
of  your  eyes,  and  your  chief  earthly  good  ? 

Can  you,  for  the  gratification  of  an  inordinate 

lufl,  take  advantage  of  that  partiality  whicb  they 

have  for  you,  and  immerfe  them  into  irretrievable 
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mlferyi^  Think  of  the  iniquity  of  fuch  a  conduft, 
and  your  confciences  will  not  fail  loudly  to  re- 
monftrate  with  you,  and  tell  you  how  bafe,  hovr 
wicked,  how  unworthy  of  humanity  it  is,  thus  to 
a6l.  You,  who  were  defigned  to  communicate 
happinefs  to  all  around  you,  can  you  proftitute 
thofe  abilities  which  were  given  you  for  the  nobleft 
purpofes,  to  fuch  infernal  ufes?  If  ye  have  any 
fhame,  if  ye  have  any  humanity,  if  ye  have  any 
confcience,  defift  from  fuch  enormous  wickednefs. 
Confider  the  end  of  your  creation,  your  profpefts 
in  futurity,  and  no  more  commit  aftions,  by  the 
perpetrations  of  which  you  muft  neceffarily  incur 
fuch  imraenfe  guilt. 

And  oh !  ye  lovely,  ye  amiable,  ye  accomplifhed 
fair  ones,  never  be  perfuaded  to  credit  the  vows 
and  proteftations  of  the  fincerity  of  thofe  wretches, 
who  would  delude  you  to  your  ruin.  Suffer  not 
their  arts  and  blandifhments  to  have  any  effetl 
upon  you,  'till  you  have  tlie  moft  indubitable  evi- 
dence that  their  intentions  are  fair  and  honour- 
able. Take  warning  by  the  diftrefs  into  which  fo 
many  of  your  fex  have  been  brought,  and  let  not 
a  unit  be  added  to  their  number.  Be  affured,  thc^t 
they  never  have  honed  intentions,  when  they 
would  carry  on  a  fecrct,  an  illicit  courtfhipj  when 
ihcy  endeavour  to  fteal  iufcnfibly  upon  your  af- 
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feftions,  and  by  ibe  mod  folemn  imprecations  per- 
fuade  you  to  give  up  to  their  wifhes  an  invaluable 
treafure.  You  may  be  certain,  that,  in  the  end, 
even  they  will  thank  you  for  refufing,  though  to 
their  mod  importunate  requeft,  that  ineftimable 
jewel,  your  virtue.  You  will  confuit  even  their 
intcreft  bert,  l)y  refufing  them:  therefore  be  care- 
ful, be  vigilant;  for  too  many  of  the  children  of 
Adam  rove  about,  feeking  whom,  among  your 
weak  and  too  credulous  fex,  they  may  devour  and 
Tacrincc  at  the  altar  of  lull.  Always  prefer  your 
virtue  to  your  life,  and  never  ceafe  your  care  in 
prefcrving  it. 

But  what  accumulated  guilt  do  they  incur,  who 
feduce  to  infidelity  women. who  are  already  enga- 
ged to  a  man  by  the  clofeil:,  the  tendered  ties. 

Perhaps  the  poor  nnliappy  vi8im  to  a  monfter's 
lufl  vvas  by  the  truelleil  force  obliged  to  marry  a 
man,  ro  whom,  to  fciy  the  leaf!:,  file  had  no  partial- 
ity. Perhaps  his  cruel  ufage  has  rendered  him 
the  objeci  of  her  aveiTion.  How  much  is  fhe  to 
be  pitied,  and  how  much  is  he  to  be  detefted! 
The  infamous  and  deliberate  villain,  Vv'ho,  taking 
advantage  cf  fuch  circumflances,  tells  her  how 
happy  he  fliould  think  himfelf  in  her  hufband's  fi- 
tuation,  rails  at  his  ingratitude  and  cruelty,  and 
by  indaftrioufly  iccking  for  critical  moments,  lulls 

her  into  ruin. 
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Guard,  then,  ye  married  women,  with  the  ut- 
moft  care,  againft  the  firft  approaches  to  conjugal 
infidelity.  Be  affured,  a  contrary  behaviour  will 
make  you  efFeftually  miferable.  Nothing  can  re- 
call your  virtue,  nothing  bring  back  that  peace  and 
fcrenity  of  mind,  which,  under  the  fevereft  trials, 
is  the  conftant  attendant  and  chief  fupport  of  vir^ 
tue.  Nothing  can  eradicate  the  memory  of  fuch 
a  crime,  when  once  committed. 

Carefully  watch  then,  and  fubdue  the  firft  fa- 
vourable imprefiions  in  favour  of  any  man  but 
your  hufband.  Remember  that  the  path  of  duty 
is  the  only  path  of  happinefs  ;  and  that,  as  you  wan- 
der out  of  it  lefs  or  more,  you  will  be  more  or  lefs 
happy. 


ANECDOTE 

OF     A 

KIJ^G's    FRIEJ^D, 

LOUIS  XIII.  never  could  be  without  a  fa- 
vourite. Cardinal  Richlieu,  hated  by  every 
one  who  was  about  the  King,  gave  him  one  in  the 
perfon  of  young  Efliat  Cinq  Mars,  that  he  might 
have    a  creature  of  his    own  about  the  throne. 

This 
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This  young  man  who  was  foon  made  mafter  of 
the  horfe,  wanted  to  be  in  the  council ;  and  the 
Cardinal,  who  would  riot  buffer  it,  had  immedi- 
ately an  irreconcileable  enemy  in  him.  The 
King's  own  behaviour,  who,  offended  with  his 
ininifter's  pride  and  ftate,  ufed  to  impart  his  dif*. 
like  to  his  favourite,  whom  he  always  called  his 
dear  friend^  the  more  emboldened  Cinq  Mars  to 
plot  againft  him.  He  propofed  to  his  Majefty 
feveral  times  to  have  him  affaffinated ;  but  the 
King  afterwards  took  fuch  a  diflike  to  his  favour- 
ite, that  he  banifhed  him  his  prefence;  fo  that 
Cinq  Mars,  conceived  an  equal  hatred  to  the 
King  and  his  minifter*  He  carried  on  a  corref- 
pondence  with  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  and  the 
King's  brother.  The  chief  obje6l  was  the  Cardi- 
nal's death.  Richlieu's  good  fortune  difcovered 
the  plot :  the  confpirators  treaty  with  Spain  fell 
into  his  hands.  This  coft  Cinq  Mars  his  life :  he 
was  beheaded  at  Lyons.  At  the  hour  appointed 
for  his  executionj  Louis  pulled  out  his  watch, 
and  turning  to  the  Courtiers  about  him,  faid,  "I 
fancy  my  dear  friend  makes  a  very  forry  figure 
juft  now." 


EXALTED 
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Exalted  Friendship*, 

'  ^»      '  •  4 

Or  the  GENEROUS  SURRENDER.  - 

A  TALE  FOR  THE  LADIES. 

u  '.■■;■  ^ 

TT  has  been  afferted  by  fome  writers,  who  pre- 
-*•  tended  to  make  deep  enquiries  into  the  nature 
of  the  female  heart,  that  friendfhips  between  wo- 
men and  women,  though  violent  for  a  while,  are 
feldom  of  fo  long  a  duration  as  thofe  contra6led 
between  men  and  men.  Numerous  cafes  in  point 
might,  doubtlefs,  be  produced  to  juftify  fuch  po- 
litions,  but  it  muft  be  owned,  at  the  fame  lime, 
that  many  of  the  fair  fex  have  diftinguiflicd  them- 
felves  in  a  flriking  mannerj  by  the  folidity,  and 
the  permanence  of  their  attachments  to  each  other ; 
attachments  which  have  remained  unimpaired  du- 
ring the  lives  of  the  amiable  contraflors ;  in  fpitc 
of  the  rudeft  fhocks  which  they  have  received  ei- 
ther from  the  malicious  attempts  of  thofe  who  en- 
vied their  conftancy,  or  from  fome  delicate  dif- 
treffes  arifmg  from  their  connexions  with  the 
other  fex. 

The  friendfliip  which  commenced  between 
Harriot  Stapleton  and  Sophia  Manton  at  the 
fchool  to  which  their  parents  fent  them  at  an 
early   age,   gathered   ftrength    in   their   advanced 
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years;  and  when  they  were  introduced  into  the 
world,  after  having  finifhed  their  education,  they 
were  never  fo  happy  as  when  they  enjoyed  each 
other's  fociety.  Entertained  with  the  fame  books, 
addifted  to  the  fame  purfuits,  and  captivated  by 
the  fame  diverfions,  they  were  almoft  infeparable 
companions :  and  as  their  parents,  on  both  fides, 
were  people  in  very  genteel  life,  they  always  ap- 
peared, ill  point  of  drefs,  to  the  greateft  advan- 
tage. They  were  both  handfome,  but  in  fo  differ- 
ent a  ftyle  of  beauty^  that  they  felt  none  of  the 
corrofions  of  rivalfhip,  while  they  made  an  advan- 
tageous difplay  of  their  perfons;  and  as  they 
gained,  each  of  them,  a  confiderable  deal  of  admi- 
ration, when  they  appeared  in  public,  each  of 
them  was  {ufficiently  fatisfied  with  her  fiiare  of  it; 

By  the  nomination  of  Sophia's  father  to  a  lucra- 
tive poft  in  one  of  our  Leeward  iflands,  Harriot 
was  robbed  of  her  friend,  as  Mr.  Manton,  in  con- 
fequcnce  of  his  being  obliged  to  refide  feveral 
years  abroad,  chofe  to  take  his  family  with  him. 

Sophia  received  the  firft  news  of  her  father's  ap- 
pointment without  that  joy  which  flie  fhould  othet-« 
wife  have  feltj  upon  his  having  obtained  a  confi- 
derable addition  to  his  income,  becaufe  flie  could 
not  help  thinking  of  the  reparation  from  her  Har- 
riot; and  her  reflexions,  occafioned  by  the  fince- 
E  e  rity 
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rity  as  well  as  fervor  of  her  friendfliip,  threw  her 
inind,  for  a  time,  into  \^o  painful  a  ftate,  that  ftie 
frequently  regretted  the  event  which  was  to  divide 
her  from  the  only  perfon  among  all  her  acquain- 
tance, for  whofe  fake  ftie  wifhed  to  remain  in 
England.  However,  when  fhe  came  to  refle6l 
coolly,  and  with  compofure  upon  her  father's  pro- 
fitable poft,  and  conlidered  alfo,  that  being  his 
only  child,  fhe  might  be  greatly  benefitted  by  the 
opportunities  put  into  his  power  to  enlarge  her 
fortune,  fhe  began  to  be  reconciled  to  herdeftined 
voyage,  tho'  fhe  could  not  refrain  from  tears  when 
the  hour  of  embarkation  approached. 

During  the  abfence  of  her  friend  from  England, 
Harriot  became  a  rich  heirefs,  by  the  death  of  her 
father,  and  was  flrongly  folicited  by  numbers  to 
enter  into  the  marriage  ftate.  She  had,  before  her 
father's  deceafe,  indeed,  received  addreffes  from 
feveral  men,  with  fair  charafters,  and  in  fuitable 
circumftances,  but  as  Mr.  Stapleton  would  not, 
from  an  inherent  fordidnefs  in  his  difpofition,  ad- 
.  vance  a  fhilling  in  his  life  time,  the  men  who 
courted  an  alliance  with  his  family,  foon  took  leave 
of  the  lady  who  had  attrafted  them,  not  caring  to 
truft  to  any  pofthumous  donations. 

As  an  heirefs,  and  as  a  rich  heirefs,  Harriot  was 
furrounded  by  admirers,  and  among  them,  fome  of 
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tjerformzrfolicitors  made  their  appearance;  butas 
they  had  evidently  proved  themfelves  to  have  been 
a6luated  by  mercenary  (at  leaft  not  very  generous) 
motives,  (he  difcarged  them  upon  the  renewal  of 
their  addrefles  to  her,  and  would  not  hear  any  of 
the  apologies  which  they  attempted  to  frame  fov 
their  conduct. 

The  man  whom  Harriot  moll  favoured  was  a 
Mr.  Moore,  a  gentleman  by  birth  and  education, 
but  by  no  means  upon  an  equality  with  her  in  re- 
gard to  fortune:  yet,  as  he  had  every  requifite,  in 
her  opinion,  fortune  excepted,  to  render  the  mar- 
riage (late  happy,  and  as  fhe  was,  herfelf  amply 
furnifhed  with  that  agreeable  fupplement  to  all 
other  qualifications,  flic  did  not  imagine  that  fhe 
fhould  aft  with  the  flighteft  indelicacy,  by  encou- 
raging her  diffident  lover  to  fuppofe  that  his  ad- 
dreffes  would  not  be  rcjefted. 

Moore,  though  not  a  profefTed  fortune  hunter^ 
could  not  fee  the  overtures  made  to  him  by  a  fine 
woman,  with  large  poflefTions,  un- flattered  by  them: 
he  was  not,  it  is  true,  literally  in  love  with  her, 
but  her  many  amiable  qualities  operated  fo  power- 
fully upon  him,  that  he  ventured  to  affure  himfelf 
he  could  not  be  unhappy  with  fuch  a  wife.  With 
the  highefl  veneration,  therefpre,  for  her  virtues, 
E  e  2  and 
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and  charmed  with  her  accomplifliments,  he  availed 
himfelf  of  the  encoiiragements  flie  delicately  thrcvy 
;n  his  way,  and  was  extremely  well  received. 

When  the  preliminaries  were  fettled  between 
Jijm  and  his  fuitor,  Moore  fet  out  on  a  journey  to 
Portfmouth,  to  fee  an  old  uncle  there,  who  ac- 
cording to  a  letter  received  from  his  houfe,  lay  at 
the  point  of  death,  and  wanted  very  much  to  fee  , 
him   before   his  diflblution.     On  his   arrival   at 
Portfmouth,  however,  he  was  greatly  furprifed  to 
find  his  uncle  heartier  than  he  had  been  for  fome 
years,  and  foon  afterwards  difcovered  that  he  had 
been  drawn    from   the  capital   by   one  of  thofe 
facetious  gentlemen,  who,  for  the  fake  of  what 
they  call  fun,  take  an  infinite  deal  of  pleafure  in 
throwing  people  into  fituations  not  at  all  agreeable 
to  them — into  fituations  fometimes  not  only  whim^ 
fically,  but  often  ferioufly  diftrefling. 

While  he  was  drinking  a  cheerful  glafs  one  even- 
ing with  his  uncle,  the  arrival  of  a  lady,  with  her 
daughter,  flung  the  old  gentleman  into  a  ftate  of 
aftonifliment, 

Blefs  me.  Madam,  exclaimed  he,  J  can  hardly 
believe  my  eyes. 

You  may  well  be  furprifed,  my  good  Sir,'  Re- 
plied Mrs.  Manton,  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  the 
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climate  agreed  fo  ill  with  me  and  my  daughter, 
that  we  defired  Mr.  Manton  to  fend  us  home;  and 
to  endeavour  to  procure  his  own  return  to  Eng-- 
land  a.s  foon  as  be  could :  for  what  is  all  the  money 
in  the  world  without  health  to  enjoy  it? 

Moore  foon  found  from  the  converfation  be- 
tween this  lady  and  his  uncle,  that   her  daughter, 
was  the    very  intimate  friend  of  his   Harriot:  he 
found  alfa,  after  a  few  interviews  with  her,  that  lb.d 
had  made  an  impreffion  upon  his  heart  not  eafyta 
be  eradicated:  he  found,  in   fhort,  that  while  he 
only  efleemed  Harriot  Stapleton,  he  loved  Sophia 
Ma^iton;  and  from  the  different  fenfations  which 
be  felt  from  the  conflift  in  his  breaft  between  love 
and  honour,  he  was  in  a  ftate  of  difquiet  which  he 
had  never  till  now  experienced.     He  now  wifhed 
he  had  not  gone  fo  far  towards  an  union  with 
Harriot;  and  he  would  willingly  have  relinquifhed 
all  his  golden  profpe6ls  to  be  releafed  from  his  en- 
gagements:  but  as  he  looked  upon  himfelf  already 
married  to  her,   though  the  cerem.ony  was  not  ac- 
tually pcrfomed,  his  principles  would  not  fufFer 
him  to  a£l  in  a  manner  which  would  injure  his 
reputation. 

Poor  Sophia,  at  the  fame  time,  had  her  con- 
^ds :  her  tender  heart  throbbed  fo  much  in  fa- 
vour 
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vour  of  the  firft  man  who  had  occafioned  any  tu- 
mult in  it,  that  fhe  was  deprived  of  her  ufual  tran- 
quillity by  day,  and  robbed  of  her  wonted  reft 
by  night.  Her  mother,  whofe  concern  for  her 
was  extreme,  becaufe  her  afFedion  for  her  was  ex- 
ceflive,  adminiftered  all  the  confolation  in  her 
power,  and  urged  her  to  try  not  to  think  of  him 
for  a  hufband,  who  was  too  far  engaged  with  ano- 
ther woman,  to  her  deareft  friend,  to  leave  her 
without  appearing  in  a  very  ungenteel,  not  to  fay, 
difhonourable  light. 

The  confolations  of  her  mother  were  kindly  in- 
tended, and  her  arguments  were  rationally  applied, 
but  Sophia  was  neither  calmed  by  the  one  nor 
convinced  by  the  other.  Her  heart  was  at  vari- 
ance with  her  head,  and  the  fenfations  of  the  for- 
mer overpowered  the  reflexions  of  the  latter. 

While  Mrs.  Manton  and  her  daughter  were 
thus  {ituated  at  Portfmouth,  in  the  houfe  of  Mrs. 
Benfon,  by  whom  they  were  accommodated  in 
the  moft  friendly  and  hofpitable  manner,  Mifs 
Stapleton  was  acquainted  with  the  real  fituation  of 
her  friend  and  her  lover,  from  their  own  letters, 
in  fpite  of  all  their  efforts  to  conceal  it:  and  wrote 
a  preffing  invitation  to  the  former,  to  come  and 
ftay  a  few  wcqks  with  her,  if  Mrs.  Manton  had  no 
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material  objedion  to  the  compliance  with  her  rc- 
queft.  This  invitation  brought  her  to  town,  and 
Ihe  was  accompanied  by  Moore,  who  now  thought 
it  high  time  to  return  to  his  generous  miftrefs, 
left  Ihe  ihould  imagine  he  would  be  a  man  equally 
deftitute  of  gratitude  and  honor  by  deferting  her. 

The  firft  interview  between  the  two  female 
friends  was  very  afFefting:  the  pleafurc  which  each 
of  them  felt 'from  their  meeting,  being  ftrongly 
dafhed  with  the  pain  which  they  mutually  endured 
from  their  mutual  recoUetlions. 

Like  a  man  of  ftrift  honour,  Moore  began,  in 
a  few  days  to  forward  the  preparations  for  his  wed- 
ding day.  Harriot  as  {he  really  loved  him,  did- 
n-ot  know  how  to  put  a  flop  to  them,  and  yet  her 
pity  for  her  dear  friend  Sophia  often  made  her  fo 
unhappy  as  to  determine  to  give  up  the  man  of 
her  heart,  to  preferve  the  life  of  a  woman  to  whofe 
bappinefs  he  was  become  abfolute  neceffary.  Se- 
vere was  the  combat  in.  her  tender  bofom,  be- 
tween her  feelings  for  her  lover,  and  her  feelings 
for  her  friend  :  at  length,  the  latter  prevailed. 

Having  overheard  a  little  converfation  one  day 
between  this  unhappy  pair,  in  which  they  both  ex- 
hibited themfelves  in  the  moft  amiable,  as  well  as 
the  moft  pitiable  light,  fhe  broke  in  upon  them, 
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with  an  abruptnefs,  for  which  (he  would  have 
keenly  reproached  herfelf,  had  fhe  not  believed 
that  the  caufe  of  her  intrufion  would  forcibly  apo- 
.  logize  for  it.  AddrefTing  herfelf  to  them  alter- 
nately, fhe  afTured  them  that  ftle  could  not  think 
of  feeing  them  devoted  to  infelicity  onheraccountj 
and  that  the  pleafure  of  feeing  her  lover  the  huf- 
band  of  her  friend,  would  fufhciently  alleviate  the 
uneafinefs  fhe  might  feel  during  the  firflprefTures 
of  difappointment. 

In  confequence  of  this  addrefs  (there  is  no  de- 
fcribing  the  behaviour  of  the  two  lovers,  melted  by 
the  generofity  of  fentiment  breathing  through  h) 
preparations  were  now  made  for  the  union  of 
Moore  with  his  Sophia;  and  Mrs.  Manton  came 
to  town,  with  no  fmall  fatisfaftion,  to  be  prefent 
at  her  daughter's  nuptials.  Before  that  day  ar- 
rived, fhe  received  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  her 
hufband's,  which  fhocked  her  exceedingly  :  fhe  was 
informed  by  it,  that  Mr.  Manton,  having  one  night 
met  with  lofTes  at  the  gaming  table,  which  his 
whole  fortune  could  not  repair,  had  deftroyed 
himfelf. 

This  intelligence,  while  it  fhook  Harriot's  ten- 
der and  fympathizing  heart,  afforded  her  an  oppor- 
tunity which,  he  immediately  feized,  to  appear  to 
greater  advantage  than  ever.     The  moment  fhe 
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heard  of  it,  fhe  fettled  an  handfome  annuity  upon 
Mrs.  Manton,  and  tlien  gave  Sophia  as  genteel  a 
fortune  as  fhe  had  reafon  to  expe6l  from  the  fup-, 
pofed  circumftances  of  her  father  before  that  night, 
which,  by  dripping  him  of  all  his  poffeffionsj  drove . 
him  to  add  the  criminality  of  the  fuicide,  to  the 
folly  of  gamefter. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

Mr,  Bonnell  Thornton, 

WHEN  the  late  facetious  Bonnell  Thornton 
was  a  ftudent  at  Oxford,  having  a  natu- 
ral turn  for  gaiety,  and  being  a  good  deal  circum- 
fcribed  in  his  finances,  he  was  obliged  to  have  re- 
courfe  to  ftratagem  for  ways  and  mcGrns.  He  had 
lately  had  two  new  fuits  of  clothes,  and  anticipated 
his  taylor's  demands  by  a  fictitious  bill;  for  which, 
upon  remitting  it  to  his  father,  he  received  the 
amount  by  the  return  of  the  poft.  The  fight  of 
fo  much  cafh,  which  he  had  been  unaccuftomed 
to,  animated  him  with  an  uncomnlon  flqw  of  fpi- 
rits,  which  were  not  to  be  indulged  in  fcholaftic 
exercifes ;  fo  that  he  immediately  fet  out  for  the 
capital;  and,  having  there  equipped  himfelfwith 
F  f  a  bag-wig 
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a  bag-wig  and  fword,  he  accompanied  his  Dulci- 
nea  to  the   play,    in  the  pit.     The   fecond   mufic 
was  fcarcely  finifhed,  before  his  Father  came,  and 
placed  himfelf  in  the  feat  before  him;  and,prefent- 
\y  turning  round,  was  a  good  deal  ftartled  at  feeing 
a  figure  that  fo  much  refembled  his  fon.     '-What, 
Bonnell!"  "  are  you  there"  ?  But   Bonnell,   who 
knew  nothing  could  befriend  him  upon  this  occa- 
fion    but  effrontery,    refolved   to   brazen   it   out^ 
turned  to  his  lady  and  chatted  with  her,  not  pay- 
ing any  attention  to  the  old  gentleman's  enquiries. 
His  Father  was,  however,   very  diffatisfied,    not- 
withftanding  Bonnell's  difguife,  and  retired  before 
the   play    was   finifhed,      very    much    chagrined. 
Upon    his  return  home,    he    found  an  intimate 
friend,  to  whonri  he  communicated  the   caufe  of 
the  mortification  he  had  received  ;    and   added, 
that  he  would  burn  his  will,  and  cut  fuch  an    un- 
grateful  rafcal   ofFwith    a  fliilling;  an   unnatural 
fcoundrel!  who  had  publickly  difowned  his  father. 
Mr.  Thornton's  friend  endeavoured  to  foften   his 
paffion,  and  difluade  him  from  fo  precipitate  an 
a6l ;  faying,   that  he  could   not  poffibly  think  it 
was  Bonnell   Mr.   Thornton  had  fccn,  and   that 
his  drefs  was  a  proof  of  miftake.     This,  however, 
did  not  prevent  his  perfevering  in  the  refolution  of 
deflroying  his  will,  till  his  friend  agreed  to  fet  out 
early  the  next  morning  for  Oxford,  and  there  re- 
ceive 
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ceive  fatisfaQory  intelligence.  Bonnell,  convinC' 
ed  of  his  critical  fituation,  fetout  poft  for  Oxford, 
as  foon  as  the  play  was  finifhed,  and  got  there 
time  enough  to  be  at  morning  prayers.  His  father 
arrived  there  with  his  friend  in  the  evening,  and, 
upon  inquiry,  finding  his  fon  was  at  college,  and 
had  been  at  prayers  that  very  morning,  he  returned 
fully  fatisfied  with  Bonnell's  filial  duty. 


A    LETTER 

ON 

The  Caiifes  of  difagreemefit  in  Marriage. 

SIR, 

'T"^ HOUGH,  in  the  differtations  which  you 
-■-  have  given  us  on  marriage,  very  juft  cau- 
tions are  laid  down  againfl  the  common  caufes  of 
infelicity,  and  the  ncceffity  of  having,  in  that  im- 
portant  choice,  the  firft  regard  to  virtue,  is  care- 
fully inculcated,  yet  I  cannot  think  the  fubjeft  fo 
much  exhaufted,  but  that  a  little  refledion  would 
prefent  to  the  mind  many  (jucllions,  in  the  difcuf- 
fion  of  which  great  numbers  arc  interefted,  and 
many  precepts  which  defcrvc  to  be  more  particu- 
larly and  forcibly  impreffcd. 

You  feem,  like  mod   of  the  writers  that  have 
F  f  2  gone 
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gone  before  you,  to  have  allowed,  as  an  uncontef- 
ted  principle,  that  Marriage  is  generally  unhappy: 
but  I  know  not  whether  a  man  who  profeffes  to 
think  for  himfelf  and  concludes  from  his  own  ob- 
fervations,  does  not  depart  from  his  charafter  wheii 
he  follows  the  croud  thus  implicitly,  and  receives 
maxims  without  recalling  them  to  a  new  examina- 
tion, efpecially  when  they  comprife  fo  wide  a  cir- 
cuit of  Hfe,  and  include  fuch  variety  of  circum- 
fiances.     As  I  have  an  equal   right  with  others  to 
give  my  opinion  of  the  objefts  about  me,  and  a 
better  title    to   determine   concerning   that  ftate 
which  I  have  tried,  than  many  who  talk  of  it  with- 
out experience,  I  am   unwilling  to  be  reftrained 
by  mere  authority  from  advancing  what,  I  believe, 
an  accurate  view  of  the  world  will  confirm,  that 
marriage  is  not  commonly  unhappy;  and  that  moft 
of  thofe  who  complain  of  connubial  miferies,  have 
as  much  fatisfaftion  as  their  nature  would  have  ad- 
mitted, or  their   condu6l  procured,  in  any  other 
condition. 

It  is,  indeed,  common  to  hear  both  fexes  re- 
pine at  their  change,  relate  the  happinefs  of  their 
earlier  years,  blame  the  folly  and  rafhncfs  of  their 
own  choice,  and  warn  thofe  whom  they  fee  com- 
ing into  the  world  againft  the  fame  precipitance 
and  infatuation.     But  it  is  to  be  remembered,  that 
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the  days  which  they  fo  much  wifli  to  call  back,  are 
the  days  not  only  of  celibacy  but  of  youth,  the 
days  of  novelty  and  improvement,  of  ardour  and 
of  hope,  of  health  and  vigour  of  body,  of  gaiety 
and  lightnefs  of  heart.  It  is  not  eafy  to  furround 
life  with  any  circumftances  in  which  youth  will 
not  be  delightful ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  whether 
married  or  unmarried,  we  fliall  find  the  vefture  of 
terreflrial  exiftence  more  heavy  and  cumbrous, 
the  longer  it  is  worn. 

That  thev  cenfure  themfelves  for  the  indifcre- 
tion  of  their  choice,  is  not  a  fufficient  proof  that 
they  have  chofen  ill,  fmce  we  fee  the  fame  difcon- 
tent  at  every  other  part  of  life  which  we  cannot 
change.  Converfe  with  almofl:  any  man,  grown 
old  in  a  profeflion,  and  you  will  find  him  regretting 
that  he  did  not  enter  into  fome  different  courfe,  to 
which  he  too  late  finds  his  genius  better  adapt- 
ed, or  in  which  lie  difcovers  that  wealth  and  hon- 
our are  more  cafily  attained.  "The  merchant," 
fays  Horace,  '•  envies  the  foldier,  and  the  foldier 
recounts  the  felicity  of  the  merchant;  the  lawyer, 
when  his  clients  harafs  him,  calls  out  for  the  quiet 
of  the  countrymen;  and  the  countryman,  when 
bufinefs  calls  him  to  town,  proclaims  that  there 
rs  no  happinefs  but  amidd  opulence  and  crowds." 
Every  man  recounts   the  inconveniences  of  his 
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own  ftation,  and  thinks  tbofe  of  any  other  lefs,  be- 
caufe  he  has  not  felt  them.  Thus  the  married 
praife  the  eafe  and  freedom  of  the  fingle  ftate,  and 
the  fingle  fly  to  marriage  from  the  wearinefs  of  fo- 
litude.  From  all  our  obfervations  we  may  colleft 
with  certainty,  that  mifery 'is  the  lot  of  man,  but 
cannot  diicover  in  what  particular  conciiiion  it 
will  find  mod  alleviations;  or  whether  all  external 
appendages  are  not,  as  we  ufe  them,  the  caufes 
either  of  good  or  ill. 

Whoever  feels  great  pain,  naturally  hopes  for 
eafe  from  change  ofpofture;  he  changes  it,  and 
finds  himfelf  equally  tormented  :  and  of  the  fame 
kind  are  tne  expedients  by  which  we  endeavour 
to  obviate  or  elude  thofe  uncafinefles,  to  which 
mortality  will  always  be  fubjeft.  It  is  not  likely 
that  the  married  ftate  is  eminently  miferable,  fince 
■we  fee  fuch  numbers,  whom  the  death  of  their 
partners  has  fet  free  from  it,    entering  it  again. 

Wives  and  hufbands  are,  indeed,  incefTantly 
complaining  of  each  other;  and  there  would  be 
reafon  for  imagining  that  almoft  every  houfe  was 
infcfted  with  pervcrfenefs  or  oppreflTion  beyond 
human  fufferance,  did  wc  not  know  upon  how 
fmall  occ.alions  f^me  minds  burft  out  into  lamen- 
tations and  reproaches,  and  how   naturally  every 
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animal  revenges  his  pain  upon  thofe  who  happen 
to  be  near,  without  any  nice  examination  of  its 
caufe.  We  are  always  willing  to  fancy  ourfelves 
within  a  little  of  happinefs,  and  when,  with  re- 
peated efforts,  we  cannot  reach  it,  perfuade  our- 
felves that  it  is  intercepted  by  an  ill-paired  mate, 
fince,  if  we  could  find  any  other  obftacle,  it  would 
be  our  own  fault  that  it  was  not  removed. 

Anatomifts  have  often  remarked,  though  our 
difeafes  are  fufficiently  numerous  and  fevcre,  yet 
when  we  enquire  into  the  ftrufture  of  the  body, 
the  tendernefs  of  fome  parts,  the  minutenefs  of 
othersj  and  the  immenfe  multiplicity  of  animal 
funtlions  that  muft  concur  to  the  healthful  and 
vigorous  exercife  of  all  our  powers,  there  appears 
reafon  to  wonder  rather  that  we  are  preferved  fo 
long,  than  that  we  perifh  fo  foon;  and  that  our 
frame  fubfifts  for  a  fingle  day,  or  hour,  without 
diforder,  rather  than  that  it  fhould  be  broken  or 
obftru6ted  by  violence  of  accidents  or  length  of 
time. 

The  fame  refleftion  arifes  in  my  mind,  upon 
obfervation  of  the  manner  in  which  marriage  is 
frequently  contracted. 

When  I  fee  the  avaricious  and  crafty  taking 
companions  to  their  tables  and  their  beds,  without 
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any  enquiry,  but  after  farms  and  money;  of  the 
giddy  and  thoughtlefs  uniting  themfelves  for  life 
to  thofe  whom  they  have  only  [ten  by  the  light  of 
tapers  at  a  ball;  when  parents  make  articles  for 
their  children,  without  enquiring  after  their  corv- 
fent ;  when  fome  marry  for  heirs  to  difappoint 
their  brothers,  and  others  throw  themfelves  into 
the  arms  of  thofe  whom  they  do  not  love,  becaufe 
they  have  found  themfelves  rejected  where  they 
were  more  folicitous  to  pleafe;  when  fome  marry 
becaufe  their  fervants  cheat  them,  fome  becaufe 
they  fquander  their  own  money,  fome  becaufe 
their  houfes  are  peftered  with  company,  fome  be- 
caufe they  will  live  like  other  people,  and  fome 
only  becaufe  they  are  fick  of  themfelves,  I  am  not 
fo  much  inclined  to  wonder  that  marriage  is  fome- 
times  unhappy,  as  that  it  appears  fo  little  loaded 
with  calamity;  and  cannot  but  conclude  that  foci- 
ety  has  fomething  in  itfelf  eminently  agreeable  to 
human  nature,  when  I  find  its  pleafures  fo  great 
that  even  the  ill  choice  of  a  companion  can  hardly 
over-balance  them. 

By  the  ancient  cuftom  of  the  Mufcovites,  the 
men  and  women  never  faw  each  other  till  they 
were  joined  beyond  the  power  of  parting.  It  may 
be  fufpefted  that  by  this  method  many  unfuitable 
matches  were  produced,  and  many  tempers  affoci- 
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ated  that  Were  Hot  qualified  to  give  pleafure  to 
each  other.  Yet,  perhaps  among  a  people  fo  lit- 
tle delicate,  where  the  paucity  of  gratifications  and 
the  uniformity  of  life  gave  no  opportunity  for  ima- 
gination to  interpofe  its  objedions,  there  was  not 
much  danger  of  capricious  diflike,  and  while  they 
felt  neither  cold  nor  hunger,  they  might  live  qui- 
etly together,  without  any  thought  of  the  defecls  , 
of  one  another.  Amongft  us,  whom  knowledge 
has  made  nice,  and  affluence  wanton,  there  are, 
indeed,  more  cautions  requifite  to  fccure  tranquil- 
lity; and  yet  if  we  obferve  the  manner  in  whkh 
thofe  converfe,  who  have  fingled  out  each  other 
for  marriage,  we  ftiall,  perhaps,  not  think  that  the 
Ruffians  loft  much  by  their  reftraint.  For  the 
whole  endeavour  of  both  parties,  during  the  time 
of  courtfhip,  is  to  hinder  themfclves  from  being 
known,  and  to  difguife  their  natural  temper,  and 
real  defires,  in  hypocritical  imitation,  ftudied  com- 
pliance, and  continued  aJBPeftation.  From  the 
time  that  their  love  is  avowed,  neither  fees  the 
other  but  in  a  mafk,  and  the  cheat  is  managed  of- 
ten on  both  fides  with  fo  much  art,  anddifcovered 
afterwards  with  fo  much  abruptnefs,  that  each  has 
reafon  to  fufpe6l  that  fome  transformation  has  hap- 
pened on  the  wedding  night,  and  that,  by  a  ftrange 
impofture  one  has  been  courted,  and  another 
married. 
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I  defire  you,  therefore,  toqueftion  all  who  {hall 
hereafter  come  to  you  with  matrimonial  com- 
plaints, concerning  their  behaviour  in  the  time  of 
courtfhip,  and  inform  them  that  they  are  neither 
to  wonder  nor  repine,  when  a  contraft  begun  with 
fraud  has  ended  in  difappointment. 

I  am,  ScQ. 


On    IJ^DU STRY. 

INVENTIVE  power!  to  thee  we  owe. 
The  fwelling  fail,  the  vent'rous  prow, 
That  boldly  Items  the  impetuous  tide, 
And  o'er  the  billowy  ocean  rides. 
O  be  thy  praife  for  ever  fung! 
From  thee  cold  independence  fprung. 
Afpiring  high,  thy  fpirit  broke 
The  bondage  of  the  feudal  yoke, 
Bade  man  his  native  force  exert, 
His  high  prerogative  aflert. 
And  fcorn  and  reprobate  the  lore 
That  juftifies  defpotic  power. 
The  gothic  lords  beheld  with  pain 
Thy  navies  bounding  o'er  the  main. 
With  pain  thy  thriving  cities  faw. 
And  progrefs  of  thy  equal  law; 
Nor  dar'd  thy  influence  oppofe. 


For 


For  bright  thy  radiant  ftar  arofe, 
And  independence  came  confefs'd 
Redoubted  champion  of  the  weft. 


THE 

STORY  OF  THE  TWO  SISTERS, 

From  whom  the  Village  Church  of  Reculver, 
near  Margate  takes  its  name, 

TOWARDS  the  end  of  thofe  troublefome 
times,  when  England  was  fliook  by  the 
feuds  of  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancaster  ; 
there  refided,  in  a  village  near  the  banks  of  the 
Medway,  a  gentleman  whofe  name  was  GeofFry 
De  Saint  Clair,  defcended  from  a  family  of  great 
antiquity  and  repute  in  thofe  parts.  The  many 
lances,  and  pieces  of  armour,  that  hung  round  the 
old  hall,  did  not  render  it  more  refpeftable,  than 
did  the  unbounded  benevolence  of  its  prefent  poC- 
fefTor.  The  poor  fat  at  his  gate,  and  bleffed  his 
liberal  hand;  and  never  a  pilgrim  repofed  in  his 
porch,  without  remembering,  in  his  orifons,  its 
hofpitable  owner. 

Saint  Clair  had  allied  himfelf  in  marriage  with 

the  Lady  Margaret  De  Boys,   a  woman  of  high 
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birth,   and  rare  endowments;  whofe  accomplifh- 
ments  might  have  embellifhed  the  greateft  fcenes, 
had  not  a  love  of  domeftic  life,  and  religious  caft 
of  mind,  induced  her  to  prefer  retirement.     All 
her  leifure  hours,  which  her  family  did  not  call 
for,  were  fpent  in  duties,  which,  in  that  age,  ladies 
of  the  nobleft  rank  exercifed,  without  thinking 
they  demeaned  their  ftations;  fhe  relieved  the  in- 
digent,— advifcd  with   the  unfortunate,  —  vifited 
the   fick,  -^  and    brought   up  her    Twin   Daugh- 
tcrSy  Frances  and  Isabella,  in  the  fame  fen- 
timents;  accuftoming  them  very  early,  to  attend 
upon  her  in  all  thofe  a6ls  of  primitive  piety.     As 
thefe  young  ladies  were  the  fole  iffue  of  Saint 
Clair  and  Lady  Margaret,  they  devoted  their  whole 
attention  to  their  education;  and  had  the  comfort 
to  find  in  their  minds,   fo  rich  a  foil,  that  every 
thing  profpered  which  was  planted  in  them:  no 
ufeful  knowledge  was  omitted,  no  external  accom-* 
plifhment  neglefted. 

Frances  and  Isabella  were  now  arrived  at 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  the  amiablenefs  of  their 
characters,  their  enlarged  underftanding,  and  the 
gracefulnefs  of  their  perfons,  won  the  admiration, 
and  efleem  of  all  who  approached  them.  They 
had,  from  fimilitude  of  manners,  and  fentiment, 
contrafted  fuch  a  rare  affeQion  for  each  other, 
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that  it  feerttfed  a^  if  nature,  by  formirtg  fhem  to- 
gether in  the  womb,  had  prepared  them  for  that 
extraordinary  union,  which  was  to  diftinguifh 
their  lives,  and  for  thofe  effufions  of  elevated 
friendlhip,  which  the  lofs  of  their  exemplary  mo- 
ther was  one  day  to  call  forth.  Nor  was  this  event 
very  remote;  Lady  Margaret  was  feized  by  a  fud- 
den  illnefs,  which,  in  a  few  days,  carried  her  off, 
and  defolated  one  of  the  happieft  families  in  the 
world.  :.'''f>fi  I 

It  would  be  difficult  to  defcribe  the  founds  of 
woe,  which  on  this  occafion,  echoed  through  all 
the  manlion,  or  the  fighs  of  the  difconfolate  poor, 
under  the  windows.  The  grief  of  Saint  Clair, 
after  the  many  years  of  uninterrupted  happinefs 
that  he  had  enjoyed  with  Lady  Margaret,  in  its 
firft  attack,  almoft  overpowered  his  reafon  ;  Fr  an- 
CES  and  Isabella  had  the  weight  of  a  father's 
forrow  added  to  their  own;  which  compelled  them 
to  fmother  their  fe.elings,  great  as  they  were,  and 
to  aflume  a  fortitude  their  hearts  difavowed. 

—Lovely  mourners! — more  lovely  in  your 
tears! — methinks  I  fee  you  now,  bathed  in  filial 
forrow.  Handing  by,  and  fuppporting  your  difr 
traEled  parent — ftriving  in  vain  to  tear  him  from 
the  coffin,  which  he  will  not  fuffer  his  fervants  to 
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clofe,  ftill  demanding,  in   wild  utterance,  again, 
and  again — one  lajl — lajl  look! — 

—  Heavens!  howfevere  adiftrefslif  any  reader 
hath  been  in  a  fituation,  to  afk  for  a  lajl  look  of 
what  is  mod  dear  to  him,  and  what  he  is  going  to 
be  deprived  of  for  ever — he  alone  can  beft  judge, 
how  much  that  bofom  is  agonized,  that  urges  the 
re<5|ueft! 

Though  Saint  Clair  called  in  aid  all  philofophy, 
to  fupport  himfelf  under  the  lofs  of  his  beloved 
Lady  Margaret,  yet  he  was  worn,  by  a  lilent  for* 
row,  which  had  fo  vifible  an  effeft  on  his  health, 
as  to  menace  his  life;  and  which,  in  about  a  year, 
put  an  end  to  it. 

In  this  mournful  interval,  the  greateft  comfort 

his  dejefted  daughters   received,  was,   from    the 

frequent  vifits  of  their  uncle  John  De  Saint  Clair, 

who  was  at  that  time.  Abbot  of  the  monaftery  of 

Saint  AuGusTiN  in  Canterbury  ;  of  which 

place,  there  are,  at  this  day,  fuch  noble  remains 

exifting.     He  was  the  younger  brother  of  Geof-^ 

fry,  though  there  was  but  the  difference  of  a  year 

between  them ;  and  was  reputed  to  be  a  man  of 

fo  much  learning  and  virtue,  that  Saint  Clair,  by 

his  will,  recommended  his  children  to  his  care  and 

prote£iion ;  bequeathing  to  each  of  them^  a  verji; 

large  inheritance. 
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The  manner  in  which  Frances  had  been 
brought  up,  added  to  her  natural  turn  of  mind, 
and  the  example  of  a  mother,  Ihe  fo  much  revered, 
determined  her  to  a  life  of  religious  retirement :  and 
a  great  convent  of  Benediftine  Nuns,  not  very  dif- 
ftant  from  Feversham,  happening  a  few  months 
after,  to  lofe  their  principal,  (who  was  always  one 
of  a  confiderable  family)  the  Abbot  of  Saint 
AuGusTiN,  perceiving  her  fixed  in  her  fcheme 
of  life,  procured  her  to  be  named  the  Lady  Abbefs 
of  it. 

Isabella,  who  had  never  as  yet  been  fepara- 
ted  from  her  fifter,  would,  on  this  occafion,  moft 
willingly  have  taken  the  veil.  *'The  fame  roof,** 
fays  fhe,  "  hath  ever  hitherto  covered  us,—  the 
fame  have  been  our  wifhes, —  the  fame  our  pur- 
fuits  ; — the  grave  hath  divided  us  from  thofe,  who 
taught  us  the  amiablenefs  of  .friend fhip, —  and 
ihall  alone  divide  us  from  one  another !" 

The  Abbot  was  much  hurt  by  this  declaration 
of  his  niece.  He  defired  her  to  banifh  from  her 
thought,  fuch  a  refolution  ;  and  failed  not  to  inti- 
mate to  her,  that  Frances,  having  devoted  her- 
felf  to  the  cloifter  (he  remained  the  only  fupport 
of  the  family  of  St.  Clair;  that  her  virtues  fhould 
rather  embellifli  fociety,  than  be  loft  within  the 
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;^alls  of  tL  monaftery ;  and  wifhed  flie  would  by 
accepting  fome  alliance  of  fuitable  rank  and  for- 
tune, rather  permit  thofe  accomplifhments  to  be 
feen  by  the  world,  which  flie  fought  to  hide  in  ob- 
livion. 

Frances,  on  her  part,  however  flie  was 
charmed  with  this  teftimpny  of  her  filler's  affec- 
tion, joined  in  fentiment  with  her  uncle,  expref- 
iing  to  her,  how  much  happier  fhe  fliould  be,  to 
fee  her  fettle  herfelf  by  marriage,  and  imitate  the 
good  life  and  example  of  their  excellent  mother. 

**  I  atn  not,  you  know,"  fays  fhe,  **by  the  re- 
ligious office  1  fill,  tied  down  to  all  thofe  rules, 
■which  of  courfe  mufl;  be  impofed  on  you ;  my  li- 
berty remains ;  we  fhall  have  conftant  opportuni- 
ties of  continuing  that  intercourfe  of  love,  our 
hearts  fo  mutually  defire.  It  will  be  the  highefl 
pleafure  to  me,  to  fee  you  united  to  a  man  wor- 
thy your  choice;  preferving  in  our  father's  caftle, 
that  hofpitality,  for  which  it  hath  fo  long  been 
famed ;  and  whenever  you  fhall  wifh  to  make  a 
ihort  retreat  from  the  buflle  of  the  world)  our 
holy  houfe  will  afford  you  a  peaceable  afylum. 

It  was  not  but  with  great  diilRculty,  nor  even 
till  much  time  after,  that,  by  the  repeated  folici- 
tations  of  Frances,  and  her  uncle,  Isabella, 
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was  prevailed  on  to  rclinquifh  entirely,  her  inten- 
tions of  entering  on  a  monaftic  life.  She  refided 
for  fome  time,  in  her  father's  venerable  old  man- 
fion  on  the  Medway,  accompanied  by  a  widowed 
aunt,  her  father's  filler;  who,  at  intervals,  attend- 
ed heron  vifits  to  Frances,  and  alfo,  at  particu- 
lar feafons,  to  the  Abbot,  at  his  houfe,  which  was 
a  noble  building,  adjoining  to  the  monaftery  of 
St.  Augustin. 

It  was  in  one  of  thefe  vifits  to  her  uncle,  that 
fhe  became  acquainted  with  Henry  De  Belville,  be- 
tween whofe  father  and  the  Abbot,  there  had  long 
fubfifted  a  moft  firm  friendlhip.  He  was  of  good 
birthj  though  much  inferior  to  Isabella  in  for- 
tune; his  father's  eftate  having  greatly  fuffered  in 
the  confufion  of  thofe  turbulent  times. 

Belville  was  now  in  his  twenty-ninth  year;  his 
figure  was  graceful,  and  manly,  and,  to  a  difpofi- 
tion  as  amiable  as  his  perfon,  was  joined  anunder- 
ftanding  both  quick  and  ftrong,  and  which  had 
been  improved  by  the  moft  extenftve  education^ 
that  the  fafhion  of  the  age  allowed.  He  had  been 
lent  to  travel  over  Europe,  had  refided  in  feve- 
ral  of  its  principal  courts;  and  was  now  on  his  re- 
turn from  a  fhort  expedition  into  France,  and  had 
flopped  at  Canterbury,  to  pay  his  refpefts   to 
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the  Abbot,   and'  to  deliver  certain  letters  with 
which  he  had  been  charged. 

Belvilie,  on  his  firft  return  to  England,  a  few 
years  previous  to  the  prefent  period,  had  been 
honoured  by  the  patronage  of  Richard  Duke^ 
of  Gloucester;  near  whofe  perfon,  he  held  an 
employment,  which  could  not  long  difpenfe  with 
his  ab fence;  for  that  prince,  being  now  mounted 
on  the  throne  of  England,  the  whole  nation  was 
thrown  into  an  hoftile  ftate. 

It  will  not  be  wondered  at,  if  after  Belvilie  and 
Isabella  had  been  a  few  days  together,  their 
mutual  accomplifhments,  and  their  mutual  defire 
to  pleafe,  fliould  have  made  them  much  charmed 
with  one  another.  Belvilie  felt  himfelf  enamoured 
of  his  fair  companion,  and  had  the  fatisfaBion  to 
perceive,  that  his  attention  to  her  was  not  thrown 
away.  Though  he  took  leavcj  after  a  fhort  time, 
to  go  to  London,  yet  he  found  an  excufe  for  re- 
turning very  foon;  and  having  reafon  to  think  he 
had  made  a  favourable  impreffion  on  Isabella, 
did  not  long  hcfitate  to  propofe  himfelf  to  her,  as 
one  who  wouldbehappy  topafshislife,  in  the  focie- 
ty  of  fo  engaging  a  woman.  His  offer  was  not  lefs 
plealing  to  Isabella,  than  it  was  to  her  uncle, 
and  Frances;  the  latter  of  whom  agreed  to  give 
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up  to  her  fifter,  her  right  in  the  caftle  of  St.  Clair, 
where  it  was  propofed  they  fhould  refide. 

Every  thing  was  preparing  for  their  nuptials; 
and  nothing  could  wear  a  fairer  face  of  profperity, 
than  did  this  purpofed  union  of  true  and  difinter- 
efted  affe6lion.  But  the  fuccefsful  progrefs  that 
the.  arms  of  Henry  of  Richmond  now  made  in 
the  kingdom,  had  obliged  Richard  to  oppofe 
them  w'ith  his  utmoft  force,  and  to  fummon  all  his 
fervants  to  attend  his  camp  ;  amongft  whom,  as 
before  mentioned,  was  the  intended  bridegroom ; 
who  at  this  time  would  moft  willingly  have  waved 
the  fervice,  had  not  his  own  nice  fenfe  of  honour, 
and  his  zeal  for  his  royal  mafter,  overcome  every 
private  motive. 

Were  I  to  follow  clofely,  the  manufcript  from 
whence  the  fubftance  of  this  ftory  is  drawn,  it 
would  lead  me  into  fome  of  the  hiflorical  tranfac- 
tions  of  thofe  times,  which  are  already  fufEciently 
known;  only  it  is  worthy  of  being  remembered, 
that  there  are  encomiums  beftowed  on  the  charac- 
ter, and  perfon  of  Rich  a  r  d  ;  upon  both  of  which 
hiftorians  have  thrown  fo  much  deformity.  I  ftiall 
therefore  pafs  over  thofe  circumftances,  which  are 
foreign  to  my  fubjeft;  and  only  obfcrve,  that  the 
unfortunate  Belville  was  amongft  thofe  of  the 
king's  followers,  who  fliared  their  royal  matter's 
H  h  2  fate 
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fate  in  Bosworth  Field.  He  was  near  Rich- 
ard in  great  part  of  the  battle,  and  was  alfo  a  wit- 
nefs  of  his  death;  and  his  own  horfe  being  killed 
under  him,  either  by  the  fall,  or  by  being  trani- 
pled  on  in  the  confufion,  his  thigh  was  broken ; 
and,  after  Richmond's  party  had  obtained  the 
vi6lory,  this  gallant  youth  was  carried,  with  feve- 
ral  others  wounded,  into  Leicester,  where,  his 
rank  being  known,  he  was  lodged  in  a  monaftery 
of  Black  Friars,  in  that  city. 

His  page,  Bertram,  who  had  ferved  him  from 
his  infancy,  took  care  that  every  affiftance  fhould 
be  procured  him;  but  the  fever,  which  was  occa- 
fioned  by  the  accident,  together  with  many  brui- 
fes  he  had  received,  neither  gave  himfelf,  or  thofe 
about  him,  any  other  profpeft,  but  that  of  ap- 
proaching death. 

'  Thofe  who  contemplate  Belville  a  few  weeks 
before,  in  the  full  vigour  of  youth,  flattering 
himfelf  with  every  expedation  of  happinefs,  that 
virtue,  fortune,  and  a  union  with  one  of  the  love- 
lieft  of  women,  could  prcfent  to  his  imagination; 
and  now  pifture  him — ftretched  on  a  poor  pallet, 
— furroundcd  by  a  parcel  of  mendicant  friars, — 
his  countenance  flirunk  and  wan, — and  his  eyes 
fixed  with  humility  and  reCgnation,  on  a  cruci- 
fix wh/ch  they  held  before  him',  cannot  furely,  by 
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tlie  contraft,  avoid  dropping  a  figb,  at  the  fallacy 
of  human  hopes! 

A  little  before  he  expired,  he  defired  to  be  left 
alone  with  his  Page,  that  he  might  give  him  his 
lateft  orders.. 

'•  Bertram,"  fays  he,  looking  willfully  on  him, 
^'  the  day  that  hath  ruined  our  Sovereign's  for- 
**  tune,  hath  blafted  mine !  and  that  too,  in  the 
"  moment  when  it  Ihone  the  faireft!  Thou  wilt 
"  foon  render  me  the  lafl:  of  thy  faithful  fervices! 
?•  Let  my  body  reft  with  the  fathers  of  this  houTe, 
"  and  as  foon  as  thou  hath  fecn  its  due  rites  per- 
**  formed,  fpeed  thee  to  Ca^nterbury,  and  ac- 
'*  quaint  the  holy  Abbot  of  St.  Augustin,  with 
*•  the  bloody  event  of  yefterday.  Conjure  him, 
'*  that  he  unfold  it  to  my  intended  bride,  in  fuch 
"  a  manner  as  his  difcretion  fliall  advife.  Bear  her 
*«  this  jewel  from  my  finger,  in  token,  that  my  laft 
**  thoughts  dwelt  on  her;  and  tell  her;  my  only 
*'  fifrh  in  leaving  the  world,  was  for  thelofing  her, 
«  whofe  virtues  fo  embellifli  it!" 

The  faithful  Bertram  dropped  a  tear  of  affedion 
and  gratitude,  over  the  grave  of  his  gallant  ma- 
tter; and  journeying   to   Canterbury    with   a 
burfting  heart,  prefented  himfeif  before  the  Ab- 
bot, 
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bot,  with  fuch  a  countenance,  as  hardly  needed  a 
^ongue  to  tell  his  melancholy  errand. 

The  arrival  of  Belville's  Page,  could  not  be 
long  a fecret  to  Isabella,  who  was  then  at  her 
uncle's ;  and  whofe  mind  inftantly  foreboded 
fome  extraordinary  event ;  though  the  news  of 
the  battle  had  not  yet  reached  that  city. 

When  Saint  Clair  was  himfelf  fufficiently  com- 
pofed,  to  open  the  mournful  bufinefs  to  his  niece, 
he  fpared  none  of  that  ghoftly  comfort,  which  a 
good  man  would  offer  on  fuch  an  occafion; 
though  the  amount  of  all  that  can  be  faid  to  the 
fons  and  daughters  of  affli6lion,  is  no  more  than 
this,  that  it  is  our  duty,  and  our  intereft,  to  bear, 
with  patience,  that  which  is  not  in  our  power  to 
alter!  The  emotions  of  nature  muft  fubfide,  be- 
fore the  foothing  voice  of  reafon  can  be  heard ! 

Isabella,  after  giving  way  to  the  fir  ft  trans- 
ports of  paffion,  afTumed  a  fortitude,  and  refigna- 
tion,  which  her  piety  alone  could  infpire.  She 
dcfired  that  Bertram  might  be  detained,  two,  or 
three  days,  at  the  monaftery,  and  as  foon  as  her 
mind  was  more  fortified,  fhe  would  difpatch  him 
to  her  lifter  Frances,  whom  fhe  could  then  bear 
to  fee  with  more  calmncfs;  and  to  whom  fhe  fent 
the  following  letter,  by  the  hands  of  the  page. 

«*  Moft 
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«  Moft  beloved  Sifter, 

**  I  am  plunged  from  the  height  of  imaginary 
•*  happinefs,  into  the  depth  of  real  diftrefs  !  The 
*'  meflenger  who  delivers  this,  will  inform  you  of 
*«  my  fituation,  and  to  him  I  refer  you  for  parti- 
"  culars,  which  I  am  unable  to  dwell  on.  Belville 
*«  is  no  more !  All  that  dream  of  happinefs  which 
«*  I  hoped  for,  from  an  alliance  with  that  dear, 
*'  that  amiable  man,  is  vaniflied  in  an  inftant! 
'*  and  I  wake  into  a  world,  that  hath  no  object 
*'  for  my  regard,  but  the  affeftion  of  my  ever  ten- 
**  der  Frances  !  I  fupport  my  adverfity  with  all 
<Whe  fortitude  I  can  fummon  up;  but  heaven 
"  only  knows  the  ftruggles  of  my  heart!  From 
'*  the  time  that  the  united  folicitations  of  you, 
*'  and  my  uncle,  prevailed  on  me  (though  reluc- 
"  tantly)  to  abfent  myfelf  from  you,  my  foul  hath 
**  been  agitated  between  hope  and  difappointment? 
"  I  will  truft  the  fallacy  of  the  world  no  more; 
**  the  remainder  of  roy  days  fhall  be  pafled  with 
**  you ;  and  we  will  ffnd  life  as  we  began  it,  in  an 
**  infeparable  union.  Your  converfe,  and  the  fo- 
"  litude  of  a  cloifter,  can  alone  reftore  tranquillity 
"  to  the  mind,  of  your  ever  faithful,  and  difconfo- 
*'late.  "Isabella." 

When  the  Lady  Abbefs  faw  herfifter,  fhe  found 
her  ftill  more  confirmed  in  her  refolution  of  en- 
tering 
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tering  on  a  monadic  life.  Her  Uncle,  conceiving 
it  might  bed  reftore  a  calm  to  her  troubled  fpirits, 
no  longer  oppofed  it;  and  as  foon  as  her  affairs 
were  properly  adjufted,  and  every  thing  prepared» 
flie  took  the  veil  in  the  convent  where  Frances 
prelided. 

Isabella,  now  found  in  religion,  the  only 
confolation  for  her  paft  misfortunes;  and  though 
the  remembrance  of  her  beloved  Belville,  would 
often  come  acrofs  her,  and  fpread  a  temporary 
gloom  over  her  mind,  yet  flie  conftantly  (trove  to 
difpel  it  by  piety  and  refignation.  The  Two  Sis- 
ters enjoyed  all  that  heartfelt  pleafure,  which 
arifes  from  rooted  friendship ;  and,  as  the  effeBs 
of  benevolent  difpofitions  operate  on  all  around, 
theirs  ferved  to  communicate  happinefs  to  all  the 
Sifterhood. 

The  Manufcript  informs  us,  that  after  thefe  la- 
dies had  palled  near  fourteen  years  in  this  peaceful 
retirement,  the  Abbefs  was  feized  with  an  alarm- 
ing fever,  the  effeQs  of  which  hung  fo  long  upon 
her,  that  they  greatly  endangered  her  life.  It  is 
not  difficult  to  conceive,  how  fevere  Isabella's 
fufferings  were,  in  this  dreadful  interval  of  fuf- 
penfe  and  apprehenfion,  or  the  anxieties  of  her 
mind,  tiU  her  Sifter  was  refi,ored  to  health. 

Frances, 
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Frances,  during  her  illnefs,  had  made  a  pri- 
vate vow  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  that  if  fhe 
recovered,  fhe  would  fend  fome  coftly  prefent  to 
a  chapel,  which  was  con  fee  rated  i  to  her,  dt  a  little 
port,  called  Br Adstow  or  Broad-Stairs,  in 
the  Ifle  of  Thanet  (part  of  which  chapel  is  at  this 
day  remaining);  and  in  which,  her  image  was 
cfteemed  to  work  fuch  great  miracles,  that  Pil- 
grims came  from  parts  very  remote,  to  vifit  it; 
and  it  was  held  in  fuch  veneration,  that  all  fliips 
paffing  within  fight  of  it,  are  reported  to  have  con- 
ftantly  lowered  their  top-fails,  to  falute  it.  And 
the  feaft  of  the  Invention  of  the  holy  crofs,  which 
was  the  third  day  of  May,  being  to  be  celebrated 
there,  with  great  folcmnity,  her  gratitude  for  her 
recovery,  and  for  the  fuppofed  interceflion  of  the 
Virgin^  determined  her  to  go  herfelf  at  that  time, 
and  fulfil  her  vow, 

Isabella  obtained  permiffion  to  accompany 
her  Sifter  in  this  devout  purpofe ;  and  the  roads 
being  little  frequented  in  that  age,  and  a  horfe 
almoft  the  only  conveyance,  they  refolved  to  put 
themfelves,  with  two  attendants,  aboard  a  paf- 
fage  floop,  that  ufually  went,  at  ftated  times  from 
Feversham  to  Broad-Stairs,  and  other  parts 
along  the  coaft,  between  that  place  and  the 
Downs, 

I  i  They 
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'  They  fet  fail  in  the  evening,  but  had  not  been 
at  fea  above  two  hours,  before  a  violent  ftorm  a- 
rofe.  Every  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  navi- 
gation of  this  coalt,  quite  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames  knows  how  difficult  it  is  rendered  by 
reafon,  of  the  many  flats,  and  banks  of  fand,  that 
obftru6l  it. 

The  fuddennefs  and  fury  of  the  ftorm,  together 
with  the  thunder  and  lightning  that  accompanied 
it,  threw  a  difmay  amongft  all  the  paffengers ;  and  . 
the  mariners,  from  the  oppofition  of  the  wind  and 
tide,  were  unable  to  direO;  the  veffel.  To  purfue 
their  courfe  was  imprafticable  ;  they  therefore  at- 
tempted to  fave  themfelves,  by  running  in  on  the 
fhore,  at  a  little  place  called  Reculver  (which 
is  a  fmall  village  though  of  great  antiquity,  fituat- 
ed  on  the  border  of  the  Ifle  of  Thanet;)  but  the 
advance  of  night,  and  a  thick  fog,  prevented  them 
from  difcerning  exaftly,  whereabout  they  were. 
Every  endeavour  to  reach  the  fhore  was  fruftrated 
by  the  ftorm  driving  them  from  it;  and  their  fails 
being  all  fiiattered,  a  fudden  fwell  of  the  fea,  bore 
them  quite  out  of  their  direftion,  and  ftruck  the 
veflel  on  a  bank  of  fand,  called  the  Horfcy  that  lies 
a  little  off  from  Recu  lver. 

The  furprize — the  confufion — and  the  image  of 
death,  that  muft  naturally  rufh  into  the  minds  of 

people. 
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people,  who  are  on  the  point  of  being  wrecked, 
can  only  be  juftlyfelt,  or  defcribed,  by  thofe,  who 
have  flood  in  fo  dreadful  a  lituation.  Each  one 
recommended  himfelf  to  God,  to  his  Tutelar 
Saint,  The  mariners  hoifted  out  their  long  bbat, 
as  precipitately  as  they  could ;  and  that  which 
mod  agitated  the  thoughts  of  Frances  and  Isa- 
bella, was,  the  mutual  prefervation  of  each 
other. 

Scarce  was  the  boat  on  the  furface  of  the  waves, 
when  every  one  was  eager  to  rufh  into  it;  for  it 
was  certain  the  veffel  muft  bulge  in  a  few  hours, 
and,  to  add  to  the  horror,  night  advanced.  The 
Captain,  almoft  by  force,  dragged  the  Lady  Ab- 
befs,  and  her  Sifter,  from  the  cabin,  and  fcarce 
had  he  helped  the  firft,  half  dead  as  fhe  was^  down 
the  fide  of  the  fhip,  when  thofe  who  were  already 
in  the  boat,  finding  they  muft  all  perifh,  if  more 
got  in,  puflicd  off  inftantly,  and  rowed  towards 
fhore,  in  fpite  of  the  menaces  of  the  Captain,  who 
ftood  on  deck,  fupporting  Isabella,  the  intrea- 
ties  of  the  Abbefs,  who  was  wild  to  return,  or  the 
cries  of  the  pafTengers  left  behind. 

The   only  faint  hope  which  now  remained  to 

thofe  on  board,  was,  that  the  veffel  might  poffibly 

hold  together,  till  fome  affiftance  could  be  obtain- 

I  i  2  ed 
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e4  from  the  fhore ;  which  they  ftill  flattered  them- 
felves  would  come,  in  cafe  the  boat  reach  the  land, 
which  it  providentially  did,  though  with  the  utmoft 
rilk.  Every  one  who  remained  in  the  veffel  was 
refigned  to  their  fate;  and  furrounded  as  Isa- 
bella was,  by  impending  death,  it  aflForded  nq 
fmall  confolation  to  her,  to  think  there  was  a  poffi- 
bility  that  her  Sifter  had  efcaped. 

It  was  four  hours  after  the  arrival  of  the  boat, 
before  any  one  durft  venture  out ;  when,  the  ftorm 
abating,  with  the  departure  of  the  tide,  and  the 
day  being  near  drawing,  a  large  boat  put  off  to 
the  wreck.  When  thofe  who  went  to  affift,  got  to 
it,  they  found  all  the  people  on  board,  refuged  iq 
different  places  beneath  the  deck,  great  part  of 
which  was  broken  away.  Isabella  had  remain- 
ed in  the  cabin;  one  fide  of  which  wasalfo  wafhed 
off,  and  the  room  half  filled  with  water;  flie  was 
almoft  exhaufled,  by  the  terrors  flie  had  fuftained, 
the  bruifes  flic  had  received,  and  the  extreme  cold 
in  which  fiie  had  fo  long  fuffered.  They  led  her 
with  the  utmoft  gentlenefs  from  this  wretched 
place,  while  flie,  all  pale,  and  trembling,  fcarcely 
comprehended  at  firft  what  they  were  doing;  yet 
life  feemed  to  flufli  a  new  in  her  countenance,  on 
hearing  that  her  Sifter  was  prefervcd. 

As 
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As  foon  as  they  had  brought  her  on  fhore,  flie 
was  fupported  by  feveral  women,  who  were  waiting 
to  receive  her;  and  conduced  to  the  houfe  where ' 
the  LadyAbbefs  was.  Frances,  tranfported at  the 
firft  fight  of  her  Sifter,  ran  out  to  meet  Isabella, 
who,  the  moment  (he  approached,  made  an  effort 
to  fpring  forward  to  her,  but  funk  down,  over- 
powered, into  the  arms  of  her  attendants.  Fran- 
ces clafped  her  hands,  and  in  her  eager  joy  would 
have  uttered  fomething,  but  could  only  faintly, 
pronounce  her  name,  and  fell  at  her  feet  in  a 
fwoon. 

IsA^BELLA  was  immediately  put  into  bed,  and 
received  every  afliftance  that  could  be  procured; 
but  her  ftrength  and  fpirits  were  fo  far  exhaufted, 
by  the  terror  and  fatigue,  which  her  mind  and 
body  had  undergone,  and  by  remaining  fo  many 
hours  in  water,  that  flie  lived  but  till  the  evening 
pf  the  following  day. 

Frances,  though  ftill  finking  from  the  fhock 
and  agitation  of  the  preceding  night,  forgot,  in  her 
attention  to  her  Sifter,  her  own  fufferings.  She 
never  ftirred  from  her  bedfide,  and  often  accufed 
herfelf,  as  being  the  fatal  caufe  of  all  that  had  be- 
fallen her,  by  fuffering  her  attendance  in  this  ex- 
pedition,    Isabella  chid  her  for  thinking  fo, 

declaiming, 
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declaring,  it  waisihe  will  of  Heaven,  to  wtiich  ftie 
patiently  fubmitted.  "  Though  we  came  into  the 
world  together,"  fays  fhe  *'yet  as  we  were  not  def- 
tined  to  perifh  together,  a  time  muft  inevitably 
have  come,  when  death  would  have  diflblved  our 
union.  I  rejoice  that  I  am  not  the  furvivor.  I 
die,  where  I  have  ever  wifhed  to  live,  in  the  arms 
of  the  moft  beloved  of  Sifters.  Pray  for  the  re- 
pofe  of  my  foul ;  and  lay  me  in  the  tomb  which 
you  have  allotted  to  be  your  own,  that  one  grave 
may  in  death  hold  our  Remains,  who  in  life  had 
but  one  heart." 

The  lofs  of  Ifabella  plunged  the  Lady  Abb<-rs 
into  that  deep  diftrefs,  which  minds,  formed  like 
her's,  with  the  nobleft  fentiments  of  tendernefs, 
and  benevolence,  muft,  on  fuch  a  trial,  inevitably 
feel.  She  caufed  the  body  of  her  unfortunate  Sif- 
ter to  be  tranfported  in  folemnity,  to  their  con- 
vent; where,  after  it  had  been  expofed  withaccuf- 
tomed  rites,  it  was  depofited  with  every  mark  of 
refpeft,  in  a  vault,  on  one  fide  of  the  ftirine  of  St. 
BenediB)  bedewed  with  tears  of  the  moft  heart-felt 
forrow,  dropped  from  the  eyes  of  all  the  Sifter, 
hood. 

When  time  and  reflexion  had  fomewhat  calmed 
her  affliclion,  Frances  failed  not  to  tranfmit,  by 

the 
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the  hands  of  her  Confeffor  (her  Uncle  the  Abbot, 
having  been  fometime  dead)  her  intended  offering 
to  the  Virgin  o/" Broad-Stairs,  accompanied  by 
a  donation  of  twelve  maffes,  to  be  faid  for  the  re- 
pofe  of  Isabella's  foul.  And  foon  after,  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  her  Sifter,  as  well  as  to  di- 
reft  mariners  in  their  courfe,  that  they  might 
efcape  the  fad  calamity  herfelf  had  fo  fatally  expe- 
rienced, Ihe  caufed  an  ancient  church  that  ftood 
on  a  rifing  ground  juft  above  the  village  of  Re- 
culver,  and  which  was  greatly  fallen  into  decay, 
to  be  reftored,  and  much  enlarged,  and  erefted 
Two  Spiral  Towers  at  the  end  thereof;  the  which 
fhe  direaed  fhould  be  called  THE  SISTERS; 
and  to  this  day  it  retains  the  name,  and  is  a  fea 
mark  of  great  utility. 

In  lefs  than  feven  years,  the  whole  church  was 
completed;  which  fhe  endowed  very  liberally,  by 
a  grant  out  of  her  own  fortune;  and  ordained,  that 
there  ftiould  be  celebrated  one  folemn  mafs  on  the 
Jirft  day  oi  every  month  (the  wreck  having  hap- 
pened on  the  Jirji  of  May  \  )  and  that  a  perpetual 
litany  Ihould  be  fung,  for  the  eternal  peace  of  the 
departed  Isabella. 

She  lived  to  fee  this  her  will  executed,  as  well 
as  to  beftow  many  other  charitable  donations,  not 

only 
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only  on  the  convent  over  which  fhe  prefided,  biit 
on  fevcral  other  religious  inftitutions  j  and  was, 
from  her  amiable  charafter,  and  pious  example, 
beloved,  and  relpefted  to  the  laft  hour  of  her  life. 

She  furvived  Isabella  eleven  years,  and  died 
moft  fincerely,  and  defervedly  lamented^  towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1512. 

Her  remains  purfuant  to  her  own  defire,  were 
depolited  by  the  fide  of  thofe  of  her  Sifter,  with 
all  that  folemnity  due  to  her  high  rank,  and  office. 
A  monument  was  erefted  near  to  the  place,  where 
they  were  interred,  with  their  figures  kneeling, 
hand  in  hand,  before  a  crofs,  and  beneath  it,  a 
plate  of  brafs,  recording  their  unfliaken  friendftiip. 

Faithful, —  congenial  fpirits!  in  whatfoever 
worlds  ye  refide,  peace  be  your  lot!  as  virtue  was 
your  portion  here!  Long,  long  may  this  memorial 
of  your  love  remain!  to  guide  the  dubious  veffel 
in  its  courfe,  and  make  your  names  bleft  by  the 
wanderers  of  the  deep ! 


NO 
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JVO   TRUE   HAPPIN£:SS 

WITHOUT  VIRTUE.  •    :<\ 

T/^  NOW,  all  the  good  that  individuals  find, 
-^^  Or  God  and  nature  meant  to  mere  rhankindj 
Reafon's  whole  pleafure,  all  the  joys  of  fenfe, 
Lie  in  three  words.  Health,  Peace,  and  Compe- 
tence, 
But  Health  confifts  in  temperance  a'bha; 
And  Peace  oh  Virtue  I  Peace  in  all  thy  own. 
The  good  or  bad,  the  gifts  of  fortune  gain ; 
But  thefe  lefs  tafte  them,  as  they  worfe  obtain. 
Say  in  purfuit  of  profit  or  delight 
Who  rifle  the  moft,  that  take  wrong  means,  or 

right? 
Of  Vice  or  Virtue,  whether  bleft  or  curft, 
Which  meets  contempt,  or  which  compaffion  firft? 
Count  all  th*  advantage  profp*rous  Vice  attains, 
Tis  but  what  Virtue  flies  from  arid  difdains: 
And  grant  the  bad  what  happinefs  they  would. 
One  they  mufl:  want,  which  is  to  pafs  for  good, 
O  blind  to  truth,  and  God's  whole  fcheme  below 
Who  fancy  blifs  to  Vice,  to  Virtue  woe! 
Who  fees  and  follows  that  great  fcheme  the  befi:^ 
Befl:  knows  the  bleflings  and  will  moft  be  blefl:. 
But  fools,  the  Good  alone,  unhappy  call. 
For  ills  or  accidents  that  chance  to  all. 

K  k  What 
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What  makes  all  phyfical  or  moral  ill? 

There  deviates  nature,  and  here  wanders  will. 

God  fends  not  ill,  if  rightly  underftood, 

Or  partial  ill  is  univerfal  Good, 

Or  change  admits,  or  nature  lets  it  fall; 

Short  and  but  rare,  till  man  improv'd  it  all. 

Know  then  this  truth  (enough  for  man  to  know) 

Virtue  alone,  is  happinefs  below. 

The  only  point  where  human  blifs  ftands  ftill. 

And  taftes  the  good  without  the  fall  to  ill; 

Where  only  merit  conftant  pay  receives, 

Js  bleft  in  what  it  takes  and  what  it  gives; 

The  joy  unequal'd  if  its  end  it  gain 

And  if  it  lofe  attended  with  no  pain 

Without  fatiety,  tho'  e'er  fo  blefs'd. 

And  but  more  relifli'd  as  the  more  diftrefs'd: 

The  broadeft  mirth  unfeeling  folly  wears, 
Lefs  pleafing  far  than  Virtue's  very  tears : 
Good,  from  each  obje£l,  from  each  place  acquir'd. 
For  ever  exercis'd,  yet  never  tir'd; 
Never  elated,  while  one  man's  opprefs'd 
Never  dejeftcd,  while  another's  blefs'd ; 
And  where  no  wants,  no  wilhes  can  remain, 
Since  but  to  wifh  more  Virtue,  is  to  gain. 


A  STRIK- 
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Striking  piece  of  History. 

T^  DWARD  the  third,  after  the  battle  of  Cref- 
-*— '  fy,  laid  fiege  to  Calais.  He  had  fortified 
his  camp  in  fo  impregnable  a  manner,  that  all  the 
efforts  of  France  proved  ineffectual  to  raife  the 
fiege,  or  throw  fuccours  into  the  city.  The  citi- 
zens, however,  under  the  condu6l  of  Count 
Vienne,  their  gallant  governor,  made  an  admira- 
ble defence.  Day  after  day  the  Englifli  "effefted 
many  a  breach,  which  they  repeatedly  expe6led 
to  ftorm  by  morning ;  but,  when  morning  ap- 
peared, ihey  wondered  to  behold  new  ramparts 
raifed,  nightly  erected  out  of  the  ruins  which  the 
day  had  made. 

France  had  now  put  the  fickle  into  her  fecond 
harveft  fince  Edward  with  his  vi6lorious  army  fat 
down  before  the  town.  The  eyes  of  all  Europe 
were  intent  on  the  iffuc.  The  Englifli  made  their 
approaches  and  attacks  without  remiffion ;  but 
the  citizens  were  as  obflinate  in  repelling  all  their 
efforts. 

At  length,  famine  did  more  for  Edward  than 

arms.     After  the  citizens  had  devoured  the  lean 

carcafes  of  their  flarved  cattle,  they  tore  up  old 

K  k  2  foundations 
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foundations  and  rubbifti  in  fearch  of  vermin. 
They  fed  on  boiled  leather  and  the  weeds  of  ex- 
haufted  gardens,  and  a  morfel  of  damaged  corn 
was  accounted  a  matter  of  luxury. 

In  this  extremity  they  refolved  to  attempt  the 
enemy's  camp.  They  boldly  fallied  forth  ;  the 
Englifli  joined  battle ;  and,  after  a  long  and  def- 
perate  engagement.  Count  Vienne  was  taken  pri- 
foner ;  and  the  citizens,  who  furvived  the  flaugh- 
ter,  retired  within  their  gates. 

On  the  captivity  of  the  governor,  the  command 
devolved  upon  Euftace  St.  Pierre,  the  mayor  of 
the  town,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  but  of  exalted 
virtue. 

Euftace  now  found  himfelf  under  the  neceffity 
of  capitulating,  and  offered  to  deliver  to  Edward, 
the  city,  with  all  the  poffeffions  and  wealth  of  the 
inhabitants,  provided  he  permitted  them  to  depart 
with  life  and  liberty. 

As  Edward  had  long  fince  expefted  to  afcend 
the  throne  of  France,  he  was  exafperated  to  the 
laft  degree,  againft  thefe  people,  whofe  fole  valour 
had  defeated  his  warmeft  hopes;  he  therefore  de- 
termined to  take  an  exemplary  revenge,  though 
he  wifhed  to  avoid  the  imputation  of  cruelty. 

He 
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He  anfwered,  by  Sir  Walter  Mauny,  that  they 
all  deferved  capital  punifhment,  as  obftinate  trai- 
tors to  him  their  true  and  natural  fovereign.  That, 
however,  in  his  wonted  clemency,  he  confented 
to  pardon  the  bulk  of  the  plebians,  provided  they 
would  deliver  up  fix  of  their  principal  citizens, 
with  halters  about  their  necks,  as  viftims  of  due 
atonement  for  that  fpirit  of  rebellion  with  which 
they  had  enflamed  the  vulgar  herd. 

All  the  remains  of  this  defolate  city  were  con- 
vened in  the  great  fquare,  and,  like  men  arraigned 
at  a  tribunal  from  whence  there  was  no  appeal, 
expefted  with  beating  hearts  the  fentence  of  their 
conqueror. 

When  Sir  Walter  had  declared  his  meflage, 
confternation  and  pale  difraay  was  imprefled  on 
every  face.  Each  looked  upon  death  as  his  own 
inevitable  lot ;  for  how  fliould  they  defire  to  be 
faved  at  the  price  propofed?  whom  had  they  to 
deliver  fave  parents,  brothers,  kindred,  or  valiant 
neighbours,  who  had  fo  often  expofed  their  lives 
in  their  defence  ?  To  a  long  and  deep  filence, 
deep  fighs  and  groans  fucceeded  ;  till  Euftace  St. 
Pierre,  getting  up  to  a  little  eminence,  thus  ad-, 
dreffed  the  affembly. 

*'  My  friends,  we  are  brought  to  great  ftraits 

this 
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tJiis  day,  we  mull  either  fubmit  to  the  terms  of 
our  cruel  and  enfnaring  conqueror,  or  yield  up 
our  tender  infants,  our  wives  and  chafte  daughters, 
to  the  bloody  and  brutal  lulls  of  the  violating 
foldiery, 

"  Look  about,  you  my  friends,  and  fix  your  eyes 
on  the  perfons,  whom  you  wifh  to  deliver  up  as 
the  vi6lims  of  your  own  fafety.  Which  ofthcfe 
would  you  appoint  to  the  rack,  the  axe,  or  the  hal- 
ter? Is  there  any  here  who  has  not  fought  for  you, 
who  has  not  bled  for  you?  who  through  the  length 
of  this  inveterate  fiege,  has  not  fuffered  fatigues 
and  miferies,  a  thoufand  times  worfe  than  death, 
that  you  and  yours  might  furvive  to  days  of  peace 
andprofperity  ?  Is  it  your  prefervers,  then,  whom 
you  would  deftine  to  deftru6lion?  You  will  not, 
you  cannot  do  it.  Juftice,  honour,  humanity, 
make  fuch  a  treafon  impoffible." 

**  Where  then  is  our  refource,  is  there  any  ex- 
pedient left,  whereby  we  may  avoid  guilt  and  in- 
famy on  the  one  hand,  or  the  defolation  and  hor- 
rors of  a  facked  city  on  the  other?  there  is,  my 
Friends,  there  is  one  expedient  left;  a  gracious,  an 
excellent,  a  God-like  expedient!  Is  there  any 
hereto  whom  virtue  is  dearer  than  life;  let  hirn 
offer  himfclf  an  oblation  for  the  fafety  of  his^peo- 
ple!  He  Ihall  not  fail  of  a  blefTed  approbation  fronx 

that 
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that  Power,  who  offered  up  his  only  Ton  for  the 
falvation  of  mankind." 

He  fpoke — but  a  univerfal  filence  enfued. 
Each  man  looked  around  for  the  example  of  that 
virtue  and  magnanimity  in  others,  which  all  wifhed 
to  approve  in  themfelves,  though  they  wanted  the 
refolution. 

At  length  St.  Pierre  refumed — "  It  had  been 
bafe  in  me,  my  fellow  citizens  tp  propofe  any  mat-i 
ter  of  damage  to  others,  which  I  myfelf  had  not 
been  willing  to  undergo  in  my  own  perfon.  But 
I  held  it  ungenerous  to  deprive  any  man  of  that 
preference  and  eftimation  which  might  attend  a 
firft  offer,  on  fo  fignal  an  occafion.  For  I  doubt 
not  but  there  are  many  here  as  ready,  nay,  more 
zealous  of  this  martyrdom  than  I  can  be,  however 
modefty  and  the  fear  of  imputed  oftentation  may 
withhold  them  from  being  foremofl;  in  exhibiting 
their  merits." 

'^  Indeed,  the  ftation,  to  which  the  captivity  of 
Lord  Vienne  has  unhappily  raifed  me,  imparts  a, 
light  to  be  the  firft  in  giving  my  life  for  youjf 
fakes,  I  give  it  freely,  I  give  it  chearfully,  who 
f.omes  next?'* 

Your  Son!  exclaimed  a  youth,  not  yet  corne 
to  n    *urity.--</  Ah  my  child !  cried  St.  Pierre, 

I  am. 
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I  am,  then  twice  facrificed. — But,  no — t  have 
rather  begotten  thee  a  fecond  time. — Thy  years 
are  few  but  full,  my  fon  !  the  viftim  of  virtue  has 
reached  the  utmoft  purpofe  and  goal  of  mortality. 
Who  next,  my  friends? — This  is  the  hour  of 
heroes  Your  kinsman,  cried  John  dc  Aire! 
Your  kinfman,  cried  James  Wiflant!  Your  kinf- 
man,  cried  Peter  Wiffant! — Ah!  exclaimed  Sir 
Walter  Mauny,  burfting  into  tears,  why  was  I  not 
^  citizen  of  Calais? 

The  fixth  vi6lim  was  ftill  wanting  but  Was 
quickly  fupplied,  by  lot,  from  numbers  who  were 
now  emulous  of  fo  ennobling  an  example. 

The  keys  of  the  city  were  then  delivered  to  Sir 
Walter.  He  took  the  fix  prifoners  into  his  cus- 
tody. He  ordered  the  gates  to  be  opened,  and 
gave  charge  to  his  attendants  to  conduft  the  re- 
maining citizens  with  their  families  through  the 
camp  of  the  Englifli, 

Before  they  departed,  however,  they  defired  per- 

miflion  to  take  their  laft  adieu  of  their  deliverers. — • 

What  a  parting,  what  a  fcene!  They  crowded  with 

their  wives  and  children  about  St.  Pierre  and  his 

fellow  prifoners.      They  embraced,    they   clung 

around,  they  wept  aloud;  and  the  joint  clamour 

of  their  mourning  paffed  the  gates  of  the  city  and 

was  heard  throughout  the  camp. 

rhe 
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The  Englilh,  by  this  time,  were  apprifed  of  what 
pafTed  within  Calais.  They  heard  the  voice  of  la- 
mentation and  their  fouls  were  touched  with  com- 
paffion;  each  6£  the  foldiers  prepared  a  portion  of 
their  own  vi6luals  to  welcome  &  entertain  the  half 
famifhed  inhabitants;  and  they  loaded  them  with  as 
much  as  their  prefent  weaknefs  wa^  able  to  bear, 
in  order  to  lupply  them  with  fuftenance  by  the  way. 

At  length  St.  Pierre,  and  his  fellow  viftims  ap- 
peared, under  the  conduft  of  Sir  Walter,  and  a 
guard.  All  the  tents  of  the  Englifti  were  inftantly 
emptied.  The  foldiers  poured  from  all  parts  and 
arranged  themfelves  on  each  fide,  to  behold,  to 
contemplate,  to  admire  this  little  band  of  patriots, 
as  they  pafTed.  They  bowed  down  to  them  on  all 
fides.  They  murmured  their  applaufe  of  that  vir- 
tue, which  they  could  not  but  revere,  even  in 
enemies.  And  they  regarded  thofe  ropes,  which 
they  had  voluntarily  affumed  about  their  necks  as 
enfigns  of  greater  dignity  than  that  of  the  Britifli 
garter. 

As  foon  as  they  had  reached  the  royal  prefence, 
Mauny !  fays  the  Monarch,  are  thefe  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  Calais?  They  are,  fays  Mauny, 
they  are  not  only  the  principal  men  of  Calais,  they 
are  the  principal  men  of  France,  my  lord,  if  Vir- 
tue has  any  fhare  in  the  a£l  of  ennobling.    Were 

L 1  they 
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ihey  delivered  peaceably,  fays  Edward ;  was 
there  no  refiilance,  no  commotion  among  the 
people?  Not,  in  the  leaft,  my  lord;  the  people 
would  have  perifhed  rather  than  have  delivered 
the  leaft  of  thefe  to  your  majefty.  They  are  felf- 
delivered,  felf-devoted,  and  come  to  offer  up 
their  ineftimable  heads  as  an  example  equivalent 
for  the  ranfom  of  thoufands. 

Edward  was  fecretly  piqued  at  this  reply  of  Sir 
Walter,  but  he  knew  the  privilege  of  a  Britifti 
fubjeft,  and  fuppreffed  his  refentmcnt.     Experi- 
ence,  fays  he,  hath  ever  fhewn  that  lenity  only 
ferves  to  invite  people  to  new  crimes.     Severity 
at  times,  is  indifpenfably  neceffary  to  deter  fubjefts 
into  fubmiffion  by  puniftiment  and  example.     Go, 
he  cried  to  an  officer,  lead  thefe  men  to  execution: 
your  rebellion,  continued  he,  addreffinghimfelf  to 
St.  Pierre,  your  rebellion  againft  me  the  natural 
heir  of  your  crown,  is   highly  aggravated  by  your 
prefent  prefumption  and  affront  of  my  power. — 
We  have  nothing  to  afk  of  your  Majefty,  faid 
Euftace,  fave  what  you  cannot  refufe  us. — What 
is  that  ? —  Your  efteem,  my  Lord,  faid  Euftace, 
and  went  out  with  his  companions. 

At  this  inflant  a  found  of  triumph  was  heard 
throughout  the  Camp.     The  queen  had  juft  ar- 
rived 
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rived  wiih  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  thofe  gal- 
lant foldiers,  at  the  head  of  whom  fhe  had  con- 
quered Scotland,  and  taken  their  king  captive. 

Sir  Walter  Mauny'  flew  to  receive  her  Majefty, 
and  briefly  informed  her  of  the  particulars  refped- 
ing  the  fix  vi6lims. 

As  fdon  as  flie  had  been  welcomed  by  Edward 
and  his  court,  fhe  defired  a  private  audience, 
"  My  Lord,  faid  flie,  the  quefl:ion  I  am  to  enter 
upon  is  not  touching  the  lives  of  a  few  mechanics; 
it  refpefts  a  matter,  ipore  eftimable  than  the  lives 
of  all  the  natives  of  France ;  it  refpefts  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Englifii  nation;  it  refpefts  the  glory 
of  my  Edward,  my  hufl^and  and  my  King." 

'*  You  think  you  have  fentenced  fix  of  your 
enemies  to  death.  No,  my  Lord  they  have  fen- 
tenced themfclyes,  and  their  execution  would  be 
the  execution  of  their  own  orders,  not  the  orders 
of  Edward." 

"  They  have  behaved  themfelves  worthily,  they 
have  behaved  themfelves  greatly  ;  I  cannot  but 
refpeft,  while  I  envy,  while  I  hate  them,  for  leav- 
ing us  no  fliare  in  the  honour  of  this  aQ:ion,  fave 
that  of  granting  a  poor  and  indifpenfible  pardon." 

"  I  admit  they  have  defcrved  every  thing  that 
L.l  2  is 
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is  evil  at  your  hands.  They  have  proved  the 
moft  inveterate  and  mofl  efficacious  of  your  ene- 
mies. They  alone  have  withftood  the  rapid  courfe 
of  your  conquefts,  and  have  with-held  from  you 
the  crown  to  which  you  were  born.  Is  it  there- 
fore that  you  would  reward  them  ?  that  you  would 
gratify  their  defire,  that  you  would  indulge  their 
ambition,  and  enwreath  them  with  everlafting 
glory  and  applaufe  ?" 

*'  But  if  fuch  a  death  would  exalt  mechanics 
over  the  fame  of  the  moft  illuftrious  heroes,  how 
would  the  name  of  my  Edward,  with  all  his  tri- 
umphs and  honours  be  tarnifhed  thereby !  Would 
it  not  be  faid  that  magnanimity  and  virtue  are 
grown  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  monarch  of  Bri-- 
tain  ?  and  the  objefts  whom  he  deftines  to  the 
punifhment  of  felons,  are  the  very  men  who  de- 
ferve  the  praife  and  efteem  of  mankind?  The  ftage 
on  which  they  fhould  fuffer,  would'  be  to  them  a 
ftage  of  honour,  but  a  ftage  of  fhame  to  Edward, 
a  reproach  to  his  conquefts,  a  dark  and  indelible 
difgrace  to  his  name." 

*•  No,  my  Lord.     Let  us  rather  difappoint  the 

fuucy  ambition  of  thefe  burghers,  who  wifii  to  in- 

veft  themfe'ves  with  glory  at  our  expence.     We 

.   cannot,  indeed,  wholly  deprive  them  of  the  merit 

of  a  facrifice  fo  nobly  intended,  but  we  may  cut 

them 
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them  fliort  of  their  defires ;  in  the  place  pf  that 
death  by  which  their  glory  would  be  confummate, 
let  us  bury  them  under  gifts,  let  us  put  them  to 
Ihame  with  praifes ;  we  (hall  thereby  defeat  them 
of  that  popular  opinion  which  never  fails  to  attend 
thofe  who  fuffer  in  the  caufe  of  virtue." 

I  am  convinced;  you  have  prevailed;  be  it  fo, 
cried  Edward,  prevent  the  execution;  have  them 
inflantly  before  us!" 

They  came,  when  the  queen,  with  an  afpe8:  and 
accents  difFufing  fweetnefs,  thus  befpoke  them. 

'^  Natives  of  France,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
Calais,  ye  have  put  us  to  vaft  expence  of  blood 
and  treafure  in  the  recovery  of  ourjuft  and  natu- 
ral inheritance;  but  you  a6led  up  to  thebeft  of  an 
erroneous  judgment,  and  we  admire  and  honour 
in  you  that  valour  and  virtue,  by  which  we  are  fo 
long  kept  out  of  our  rightful  pofrefTions. 

You  noble  burghers,  you  excellent  citizens  f 
though  you  were  tenfold  the  enemies  of  our  per- 
fon  and  our  throne,  we  can  feel  nothing  on  our 
part,  fave  refpeft  and  afFeSion  for  you.  You 
have  been  fufficiendy  tefted.  We  loofe  your 
chains,  we  fnatch  you  from  the  fcaffold,  and  we 
thank  you  for  that  leflbn  of  humiliation  which  you 

teach 
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teach  us,  when  you  fliew  us  that  excellence  is  nof 
of  blood,  of  title  or  ftation;  that  virtue  gives  a 
dignity  fuperior  to  that  of  kings ;  and  that  thofe, 
whom  the  Almighty  informs  with  fentiments  like 
yours,  are  juftly  and  eminently  raifed  above  all 
human  diftin6tions." 

**  You  are  now  free  to  depart  to  your  kinsfolk, 
your  countrymen,  to  all  thoftf  whofe  lives  and 
liberties  you  have  fo  nobly  redeemed,  provided 
you  refufe  not  to  carry  with  you  the  due  tokens 
of  our  efteem, 

'*  Yet,  we  would  rather  bind  you,  to  ourfelves, 
by  every  endearing  obligation ;  and  for  this  pur- 
pofe,  we  offer  to  you  your  choice  of  the  gifts  and 
honours  that  Edward  has  to  beftow.  Rivals  for 
fame,  but  always  friends  to  virtue,  we  wifh  that 
England  were  entitled  to  call  you  herfons." 

"  Ah,  my  Country,  exclaimed  St.  Pierre,  it  is 
now  that  I  tremble  for  you.  Edward  could  only 
win  your  cities,  but  Philippa  conquers  hearts." 

"  Brave  St.  Pierre,  faid  the  Queen,  wherefore 
look  you  fo  dejefted  ?— Ah  madam !  replied  St. 
Pierre,  when  I  meet  with  fuch  another  opportu- 
nity of  dying,  I  fhall  not  regret  that  I  furvived 
this  day." 

PHA- 
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Pharaoh's  Daughter. 

T7AST  by  the  margin  of  her  native  flood, 
-■■       Whofe  fertile  waters  are  well  known  to  fame. 
Fair  as  the  bcrd'ring  flow'rs  the  princefs  flood. 
And  rich  in  bounty  as  the  gen'rous  ftream. 

When  lo!  a  tender  cry  afflicts  her  ear. 
The  tender  cry  declares  an  infant's  grief; 

Soon  fhe,  who  melted  at  each  mortal's  care. 
With  tend' reft  pity  fought  the  babe's  relief. 

The  babe  adorn'd  in  beauty's  early  bloom. 
But  to  the  laft  diftrefs  expos'd,  appears. 

His  infant  foftnefs  pleads  a  milder  doom. 
And  fpeaks  with  all  the  eloquence  of  tears. 

The  kind  Egyptian  gaz'd  upon  his  charms, 

And  with  compaffion  view'd  the  weeping  child; 

She  fnatch'd  the  little  Hebrew  to  her  arms, 
And  kifs'd  the  infant — the  fweet  infant  fmil'd. 

Again  flie  clafps  him  with  a  fond  embrace. 
Yet  more  flie  pities  the  young  ftranger's  woej 

She  wip'd  the  tears  that  hung  upon  his  face, 
Her  own  the  while  in  pious  plenty  flow. 

Now,  cruel  father,  thy  harfii  law  I  fee. 

And  feel  that  rigour  which  the  Hebrews  mourn ; 

O  !  that  I  could  reverfe  the  dire  decree. 

Which  dooms  the  babe  a  wretch  as  foon  as  born ! 

But 
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But  that,  alas!  exceeds  my  flender  powr — 
And  muft  this  tender  innocent  be  flain? 

Poor  harmlefs  babe!  born  in  a  lucklefs  hour. 
Yet  fweet  as  ever  footb'd  a  mother's  pain. 

Muft  thou,  poor  undeferving  infant,  die? 

No!  in  my  bofom  ev'ry  danger  fhun; 
A  princefs  fhall  thy  parents  lofs  fupply 

And  thou  art  worthy  to  be  call'd  her  forr. 


ON 

Parental  Indulgence. 

'THHE  love  of  progeny  feems  to  operate  as 
-*•  ftrongly  in  the  brute  creation  as  in  the  hu- 
man fpecies,  during  the  helplefsage  of  immaturity. 
The  guidance  of  inftinft,  indeed,  as  it  is  more 
dccifively  determinate,  feems  to  bring  up  an  off- 
fpring  with  lefs  deviation  from  the  purpofes  of 
nature,  than  the  fuperior  faculty  of  reafon.  The 
greater  acutenefs  of  reafon  leads  to  hefitation,  and 
involves  in  error,  while  it  is  diftrafled  by  the 
variety  of  obje£ls  it  aficmbles  for  its  choice.  The 
bird  never  injures  its  young  by  repletion.  The 
young,  indeed,  of  few  animals,  when  left  to  the 

care 
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dare  of  the  pai'ent,  without  the  interferen(ie  of 
man,  is  found  to  perifh.     But  it  is  well  known 
how  large  a  proportion  of  children  die  under  the 
age  of  two  years,  in  our  metropolis.     The  cauf^ 
is  in  general  the  negle6l  of  nature  for  the  aids  of 
art,  proceeding  from  a  degree  of  fondnefs  which 
flimulates  the  parent  to  take  all  the  care  upon  her- 
felf,  and  to  leave  little  to  the  invifible  procefs  of 
natural  energies.     If  the  child  furvive  by  th6  vi- 
gour of  its  conftitutiori  to  a  puerile  age,  even  then 
the  fondnefs  of  the  parent,  moft  amiable    in   its 
origin,  but  moft  injurious  to   the  objeft  it  moft 
wifiies  to   benefit,  is  found  to  deftroy  the  very 
purpofe  of  living,  by  endeavouring  to  render  life 
pleafurable  to  excefs,  and  without  vieiffitude.      If 
his  abfence  can  be  fo  far  borne  as  to  permit  him 
to  enter  at  a  fchool,  an  earneft  defire  is  exprefled 
that  he  may  be  indulged  in  all  thofe  luxuries  of  the 
table  which  pollute  the  pure  ftream  of  the  infant 
blood,  and  by  overloading   the   organs    of  intel- 
lefl,  preclude  the  poflibility  of  folid  improvement. 
He,  whofe  attention  fiiould  be  ehgrofled  by  his 
book,  and  who   fhould   learn  to  look  on  everjr 
pleafure  of  the  fenfes  as  a  fubordinate  pleafure,  is 
taught  by  the  overweening  attachment  of  a  pa- 
rent, to  have  little  other  care  than  to  pamper  the 
groffeft  among  the  animal  appetites. 

M  m  Regularity 
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Regularity  of  diet,  and  modeft  decency  in  all 
the  circumftances  of  fcholaftic  life,  are  often  re- 
prefented  as  the  refult  of  a  too  penurious  oecono- 
my;  and  the  young  pupil  no  fooner  returns,  in 
the  days  of  vacation,  to  his  paternal  roof,  than  he 
is  crammed  with  delicacies,  to  compenfate  the  pen- 
ance he  has  undergone  at  the  place  of  his  education. 
We  can  derive  but  little  improvement  from  the 
teacher  we  contemn.  Yet  how  can  the  boy  avoid 
contempt  for  the  matter,  whom  he  is  taught  to 
confider  as  totally  regardlefs  of  any  thing  but  his 
own  fordid  intereft,  and  capable  of  depriving  the 
child  committed  to  his  care  of  his  proper  fufte- 
uance?  But  they  who  are  fenfible  in  other  refpefts, 
are  rendered,  by  their  fondnefs  weak  enough  to 
believe  any  calumny  which  a  froward  child  utters 
for  the  fake  of  changing  his  place  of  education,  or 
of  remaining  at  home. 

The  propenfity  to  indulgence  is  fo  ftrong,  that 
at  the  maturcfl  age,  and  with  the  moft  improved 
reafon,  it  is  difficult  to  reftrain  it  within  the  limits 
ef  moderation.  To  encourage,  inftead  of  check- 
ing this  natural  tendency,  is,  in  effeft,  to  nurfe 
ihofe  vices  of  the  future  youth,  and  to  caufe  thofe 
exceffes  of  early  manhood,  which  in  the  end  ha- 
ften  the  grey  hairs  of  the  inconfiderate  parent 
with  forrow  to  the  grave.  Few  would  be  profli- 
gate 
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gate  in  the  extreme,  if  they  were  not  untaught  all 
the  virtue  they  leafn  under  their  tutors,  by  the  ex- 
ample and  inadvertence  of  their  own  family. 
When  immorality  is  obliquely  recommended  by  a 
father's  practice,  the  infection  is  irrefiftible.  A 
tutor's  adnnonitions  are  foon  fuppofed  to  proceed 
merely  from  ofricial  care,  when  they  contradifl: 
the  conduft  of  him  whom  a  child  naturally  loves 
above  all  others. 

The  g-eneral  cuftom  of  allowing  a  confiderable-i 
weekly  (lipend,  and  of  giving  pecuniary  prefents 
to  the  fchool-boy,  often  fruftrates  the  intentions  of 
education.  It  is  not  likely  that  he  fhould  give 
his  thoughts  to  literary  improvement,  who  is  obli- 
ged to  ftudy  how  he  fhall  fpend  the  bounty  of  his 
aunts  and  coufins;  and  whofe  pocket  always  en- 
ables him  to  find  recreation  without  feeking  it  in 
books.  It  would  be  happy  if  things  could  be  fo 
contrived,  that,  for  want  of  employment,  he  fhould 
be  driven  to  thofe  volumes  where  employment  of 
the  fweeteft  kind  may  be  always  found,  attended 
■with  the  mod  valuable  advantages.  A  profufioa 
of  money  at  a  childifli  age  is  not  uncommonly  the 
caufe  of  fubfequcnt  extravagance,  and  tends  to  in- 
troduce one  of  the  moft  pernicious  and  leaft  cura- 
ble vices, — a  propenfity  to  gaming.  But  reafon- 
ing  can  avail  little  againft  the  partiality  of  fome 
M  m  2  fond 
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fond  relations,  "who  cannot  fuffer  prefent  pleafure 
to  be  neglefted  by  her  favourite  for  the  fake  of  an 
advantage  which  is  diftant  and  uncertain. 

It  is  ufually  fuppofed  that  maternal  affeftion  is 
ftronger  than  paternal. 

There  is  nq  doubt  but  that  it  often  interpofes 
in  adjufting  the  plan  of  education.  Its  kind  foli- 
citude  is  too  amiable  to  be  cenfured  with  afperity. 
Yet  we  muft  afTert,  that  it  is  not  poffible  that  a 
mother,  though  fenfible  and  accomplifhed,  fhould 
be  fo  well  qualified  to  direO;  the  care  of  a  boy's 
education  in  all  its  parts,  as  a  father  of  equal  abi- 
lities. All  the  important  departments  in  civil  life 
are  filled  by  men.  The  pulpit,  the  bar,  the  fe- 
nate-houfe,  are  appropriated  to  men.  Men,  from 
the  facility  with  which  they  travel,  and  their  fupe- 
rior  hardinefs,  fee  more  of  the  world  than  women, 
who,  with  the  fame  opportunities,  might  indeed 
make  the  fame  obfervations;  but  who,  in  the  pre- 
fent ftate  of  things,  cannot  judge  of  thofe  qualifi- 
cations, attainments,  manners,  and  charafters, 
which  recommend  to  notice  in  all  the  profeffions 
of  life,  and  tend  to  infure  fuccefs.  Hence  it  is 
that  they  are  obferved  to  fet  the  higheft  value  on 
ornamental  accomplifhments,  of  the  grace  of  which 
their  fine  tafte  is  peculiarly  fenfible  j  and  to  under- 
irate  the  more  folid  attainments,  with  the  utility 

and 
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and  beauty  of  which  their  fituation,  often  keeps ' 
them  unacquainted.  Many  a  fond  and  fenfiblc 
mother  has  controverted  the  neceflity  of  learning, 
Latin,  as  a  dead  language,  in  which  there  can  be 
no  ufe,  while  the  living  languages  of  France  and 
Italy  are  more  eafily  attainable,  and  infinitely 
more  fafliionable.  Such  a  judgment  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at;  nor  does  it  proceed -from  natural 
•weaknefs,  but  from  an  unavoidable  unacquaint- 
ance  with  the  charms  of  the  claffics;  and  the  uti- 
lity of  Latin  in  the  praftice  of  every  liberal  art, 
in  the  converfation  of  the  enlightened,  and  in  the 
ftudy  of  the  moft  admired  modern  books,  which 
abound  in  Latin  quotations,  in  allufions  to  the 
claffics,  and  in  words  which  cannot  be  fully  un- 
derftood  without  underftanding  the  language  from 
which  they  are  derived.  Add  to  this,  that  the 
extreme  tendernefs  of  maternal  affcftion  will  not 
perniit  that  fl;ri-8:  difcipline  to  be  exercifed  on  a 
beloved  fon,  v/hich,  though  it  has  nothing  in  it  of 
harfli  feverity,  refembles  not  the  foft  and  indul- 
gent treatment  of  the  mother  or  nurfe.  Scarcely 
any  thing  of  value  is  brought  to  perfeftion  with- 
out fome  care  analogous  to  this  fcholafiic  difci- 
pline.  The  tree  will  not  produce  its  fruits  in 
fufficient  abundance,  or  with  a  proper  flavour, 
unlefs  it  is  chaftifed  in  its  luxuriances  by  the  hand 
of  art.     It  is  requifite  that  theftubborn  foil  fhould 

be 
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be  broken  by  cultivation.  The  moft  fervice- 
able  animals  are  either  ufelefs  or  hurtful,  till  re- 
duced to  obedience  by  coercion.  Man,  above 
all,  poflefled  as  he  his  of  ftronger  powers  and 
acuter  perceptions,  of  ill  qualities  no  lefs  than 
good,  in  a  fuperior  degree,  requires  all  the  aids 
of  art  to  correft  his  enormities,  and  teach  him  to 
acl  a  rational  and  confiftent  part  in  the  theatre  of 
the  world. 

Although  the  infliftion  of  falutary  difcipline 
may  give  pain  even  to  thofe  who  know  it  to  be 
falutary,  yet  they  muft  not,  for  the  fake  of  fparing 
their -own  feelings,  a6l  in  contradiQion  to  their 
judgment,  and  do  an  irreparable  injury  to  thofe 
whom  they  moft  tenderly  love.  ExcefTive  lenity 
and  indulgence  is  ultimately  exceffive  rigour. 

With  the  excellent  effefts  of  Spartan  difcipline, 
every  one  is  acquainted.  Of  the  lamentable 
confequences  of  modern  relaxation,  daily  experi- 
ence furnifhes  examples.  The  puerile  age  is  pa- 
tient and  tradable.  Reformation  muft  begin  there. 
Temperance,  diligence,  modefty,  and  humility, 
cannot  be  too  early  inculcated.  Thefe  will  lead 
through  the  temple  of  virtue  to  the  temple  of  ho- 
nour and  happinefs.  In  this  progrefs,  ftri6l  dif- 
cipline will   foraetimes  be  neceflary ;  but  let  not 

the 
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the  pretence  of  proper  correftion  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  gratification  of  vindi6live  cruelty. 
Inhumanity,  even  in  a  Bufby,  admits  ixot  of  pal- 
liation. 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

Dr.    BARROWBT. 

A  T  the  time  of  the  great  contefted  eleftion  for 
**•  -^  Reprefentatives  of  the  City  and  Liberty  of 
Weftminfter,  in  1749,  when  Lord  Trentham  and 
Sir  George  Vandeput  were  Candidates,  the  late 
Dr.  Barrowby  greatly  interefted  himfelf  in  favour 
of  the  latter,  who  was  put  up  to  oppofe  the  Court- 
Party.  At  this  period  he  had,  for  fome  weeks, 
attended  the  noted  Joe  Weatherby,  matter  of  the 
Ben  Johnfon's  Head,  in  Ruflel-ftreet,  who  had 
been  greatly  emaciated  by  a  nervous  fever.  Du- 
ring the  Doftor's  vifits,  the  patient's  wife,  not 
knowing  that  gentleman's  attachment,  had  fre- 
quently expreffed  her  uneafinefs,  that  her  dear 
Joe  could  not  get  up  and  vote  for  her  good  friend 
Lord  Trentham.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eleclion, 
when  very  uncommon  means  were  ufed  on  both^ 

fides 
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fides  to  obtain  the  fufFrages  of  the  people^  ttie 
Do6tor,  calling  one  morning  on  his  patient,  to 
his  great  aftonifhment  found  him  up,  and  almoft 
drefled  by  the  nurfe  and  her  afliftants.  '*  Hey- 
day!  What's  the  caufe  of  this?"  exclaimed  Bar- 
rowby.  *'  Why  would  yoii  get  out  of  bed  without 
my  dire6lion?"  **  Dear  Doftor,"  fays  poor  Joe, 
in  broken  accents,  "  I  am  going  to  poll."  "  To 
poll !"  replies  the  Do6lor,  with  fome  warmth  (fup- 
poling  he  was  of  the  fame  opinion  with  his  fair  rib.) 
"  going  to  the  Devil,  you  mean !  Why,  do  you 
know,  that  the  cold  air  may  deftroy  you?  Get  to 
bed,  man,  get  to  bed  as  fall  as  you  can,  or  imme- 
diate death  may  enfue."  "  Oh!  if  that  is  the  cafe, 
Sir,"  returns  the  patient,  in  a  feeble  voice,  "to  be 
fure  I  muft  aft  as  you  advife  me ;  but  I  love  my 
country,  Sir,  and  thought,  while  my  wife  was  outj 
to  I^eize  this  opportunity  to  go  to  Covent-Garden 
church,  and  vote  for  Sir  George  Vandeput." 
**How,  Joe!  for  Sir  George!"  «  Yes,  Sir:  I  wifh 
him  heartily  well."  Do  you?"  fays  the  medical 
politician.  Hold!  nurfe,  don't  pull  off  his  ftock- 
ings  again.  Let  me  feel  his  pulfe.  Hey !  very 
well;  a  good  firm  ftroke.  Egad,  this  will  do. 
You  took  the  pills  I  ordered  Laft  night?"  "Yes, 
Doftor;  but  they  made  me  very  fick."  ''Aye, 
fo  much  the  better.  How  did  your  ftiafter  fleep 
nurfe?"    ''Oh,   charmingly,   Sir."      "Did  he? 

Well, 
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Well,  if  his  mind  be  uneafy  about  this  eleftioft  j 
he  muft  be  indulged.  Difeafes  of  the  mind  greatly 
affeft  thofe  of  the  body.  Come,  come,  throw  a 
great  coat  or  a  blanket  about  him.  It  is  a  fine 
day:  but  the  fooner  he  goes,  the  better;  the  fun 
will  be  down  very  early.  Here,  here,  lift  him  up. 
Agad!  a  ride  will  do  him  good.  He  fhall  go 
with  me  to  the  huttings  in  my  chariot."  The  Doc- 
tor was  direftly  obeyed,  and  poor  Joe  Weatherby 
was  carried  in  the  chariot  to  the  place  of  poll, 
where  he  gave  his  voice  according  to  his  con- 
fcience,  amidft  the  acclamations  of  the  people; 
and,  two  hours  after  his  phyfical  friend  had  left 
him  at  his  own  houfe,  abfolutely  departed  this  life, 
and  the  Do6ldr  was  loaded  With  the  reproaches  of 
his  beloved  wife,  and  her  friends  of  the  Court- 
#arty. 


TO 

RELIGION. 

HAIL,  facred  Goddefs!  offspring  of  the  Ikies? 
How  doft  thou  fink  each  vice,  each  virtue 
rife; 
Difpel  the  clouds  that  overfpread  the  mind. 
And  bid  the  thoughts  afpire  to  blifs  refin*d— 

N  n  unmingled 
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Unmingled  happinefs,  fincere  delight-^ 
While  earthly  joys  diminifh  on  the  fight. 
My  foul's  high  powers  fupine  and  torpid  lay. 
Till  rous'd  to  life  by  thine  efficient  ray; 
3ut  now  celeftial  light  my  bread  pervades. 
And  fin  looks  black  as  the  infernal  fhades; 
Dark  Ignorance  and  Error  take  their  flight. 
As  fly  at  morn's  approach,  the  fhades  of  nighr. 
Messiah  bright  and  amiable  appears: 
Burns  my  glad  heart!  and  all  my  foul  reveres  J 


Adversity  useful  to  the  Acquisition 
of  Knowledge.  % 

As  daily  experience  makes  it  eviderrt  that 
misfortunes  are  unavoidably  incident  to  hu- 
man life,  that  calamity  will  neither  be  repelled  by 
fortitude,  nor  efcaped  by  flight ;  neither  awed  by 
greatnefs,  nor  eluded  by  obfcurity;  philofophers 
have  endeavoured  to  reconcile  us  to  that  condi- 
tion which  they  cannot  teach  us  to  mend,  by  per- 
fuading  us  that  moft  of  our  evils  are  made  affli6live 
only  by  ignorance  or  perverfnefs,  and  that  nature 
has  annexed  to  every  viciflitude  of  external  cir- 

cumftances. 
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cumftances,  fome  advantage  fufficiemt  to  qycx-- 
balance  all  its  inconveniences.  tHi 

This  attempt  may  perhaps  be  juftly  fufpefted  of 
refemblance  to  the  praftice  of  phyficians,  who, 
when  they  cannot  mitigate  pain,  deftroy  fenfibi- 
lity,  and  endeavour  to  conceal  by  opiates  the  in- 
efficacy  of  their  other  medicines.  The  panegyrifts 
of  calamity  have  more  frequently  gained  applaufe 
to  their  wit,  than  acquiefcence  to  their  arguments; 
nor  has  it  appeared  that  the  moft  mufical  oratory 
or  fubtle  ratiocination  has  been  able  long  to  over- 
power the  anguifh  of  oppreflion,  the  tedioufnefs 
of  langour,  or  the  longings  of  want. 

Yet  it  may  be  generally  remarked,  that  where 
much  has  been  attempted,  fomething  has  been 
performed;  though  the  difcoveries  or  acquifitions 
of  man  are  not  always  adequate  to  the  expeftations 
of  his  pride,  they  are  at  leaft  fufficient  to  animate 
his  induftry.  The  antidotes  with  which  philofophy 
has  medicated  the  cup  of  life,  though  they  cannot 
give  it  falubrityand  fvveetnefs,  have  at  lead  allayed 
its  bitternefs  and  contempered  its  malignity;  the 
balm  which  flie  drops  upon  the  wounds  of  the  mind 
abates  their  pain,  though  it  cannot  heal  them. 

By  fufFering  willingly  what  we  cannot  avoid,  wc 

fecure  ourfelves  from  vain  and  immoderate  dif- 

N  n  2  quiet ; 
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quiet ;  we  preferve  for  better  purpofes  that  ftrength 
which  would  be  unprofitably  wafted  in  wild  effort? 
pf  defperation,  and  maintain  that  circumfpe6lion 
which  may  enable  us  to  feize  every  fupport  and 
improve  every  alleviation.  This  calmnefs  will  be 
more  cafily  obtained,  as  the  attention  is  more  pow- 
erfully withdrawn  from  the  contemplation  of  un- 
ipingled  unabated  evil,  and  diverted  to  thofe  acci- 
dental benefits  which  prudence  may  confer  on 
every  ftate, 

Seneca  has  attempted  not  only  to  pacify  us  in 
misfortune,  but  almoft  to  allure  us  to  it,  by  repre- 
fenting  it  as  neceffary  to  the  pleafures  of  the  mind. 

He  that  never  was  acquainted  with  adverjity^  fays 
he,  hasfeen  the  world  but  on  ontjidc^  and  is  igno~ 
rant  of  half  the  fcenes  of  nature.  He  invites  his 
pupil  to  calamity  as  the  Syrens  allured  the  paflen- 
j^ers  to  their  coafts,  by  promifing  that  they  fhall  re- 
turn with  increafe  of  knowledge,  with  enlargecl 
views,  and  multiplied  ideas. 

Curiofity  is,  in  great  and  generous  minds,  the 
firft  paflion  and  the  laft  ;  and  perhaps  always  pre- 
dominates in  proportion  to  the  ftrength  of  the  con- 
templative faculties.  He  who  eafier  comprehends 
all  that  is  before  him,  and  foon  exhaufts  any  finglq 
fubjefts,  is  always  eager  for  new  enquiries;  and 
in  proportion  as  the  intelleftual  eye  takes  in  a  wid- 
'        •  cr 
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cr  prorpe6t,  it  muft  be  gratified  with  variety,  by 
more  rapid  flights  and  bolder  excurfions;  nor  per- 
haps can  there  be  propofed  to  ihofe  who  have 
been  accuftomed  to  the  pleafures  of  thought,  a 
more  powerfal  incitement  to  a^y  undertaking, 
than  the  hope  of  filling  their  fancy  with  new  im- 
ages, of  clearing  their  doubts,  and  enlightening 
their  reafon. 

When  jfafoiiy  in  Valerius  Flaccus^  would  incline 
the  young  prince  Acajlus  to  accompany  him  in  the 
firft  eflay  of  navigation,  he  difperfes  his  appre- 
henfions  of  danger  by  reprefentations  of  the  new 
tra£ls  of  earth  and  heaven  which  the  expedition 
would  fpread  before  his  eyes;  and  tells  him  with 
what  grief  he  will  hear,  at  their  return,  of  the 
countries  which  they  fhall  have  feen,  and  the  toils 
which  thev  have  furmounted. 

Acajlus  was  foon  prevailed  upon  by  his  curi- 
ofity  to  fet  rocks  and  hardfiiips  at  defiance,  and 
commit  himfelf  to  the  winds;  and  the  fame  mo- 
tives have  in  all  ages  had  the  fame  effe6l  upon 
thofe  whom  the  defire  of  fame  or  wifdom  has  dif- 
^inguifhed  from  the  lover  orders  of  mankind. 

If  therefore  it  can  be  proved  that  diftrefs  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  the  attainment  of  knowledge,  and  that 
a  happy  fituation  hides  from  us  fo  large  a  part  of 
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the  field  of  meditation,  the  envy  of  many  who  re^ 
pine  at  the  fight  of  affluence  and  fplendor  will  be 
much  diminifhed;  for  {uch  is  the  delight  of  men- 
tal fuperiority,  that  none  on  whom  nature  or  ftudy 
have  conferred  it,  would  purchafe  the  gifts  of  for- 
tune by  its  lofs. 

It  is  certain,  that  however  the  rhetorick  of 
Seneca  may  have  dreffed  adverfity  with  extrinfick 
ornaments,  he  has  juflly  reprefented  it  as  affording 
fome  opportunities  of  obfervation,  which  cannot 
be  found  in  continual  fuccefs;  he  has  truly  af- 
ferted,  that  to  efcape  misfortune  is  to  want  inftruc- 
tion,  and  that  to  live  at  eafe  is  to  live  in  igno- 
rance. 

As  no  man  can  enjoy  happinefs  without  thinking 
that  he  enjoys  it,  the  experience  of  calamity  is  ne- 
ceflary  to  a  juft  fenfe  of  better  fortune;  for  the 
good  of  our  prefent  fl:ate  is  merely  comparative, 
and  the  evil  which  every  man  feels  will  be  fuffici- 
ent  to  difturb  and  harrafs  him,  if  he  does  not  know 
how  much  he  efcapes.  The  luftre  of  diamonds  is 
invigorated  by  the  interpofition  of  darker  bodies ; 
the  lights  of  a  pi£lure  are  created  by  the  Ihades. 
The  higheft  pleafure  which  nature  has  indulged  to 
fenfitive  perception,  is  that  of  reft  after  fatigue ; 
yet  that  ftate  which  labour  heightens  into  delight, 

is 
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is  of  itfelf  only  cafe,  and  is  incapable  of  fatisfying 
the  mind  without  the  fuper-addition  of  diverfified 
amufements. 

Profperity,  as  is  truly  aflerted  by  SenetUi  very 
much  obftrufts  the  Icnowledge  of  ourfelves.  No 
man  can  form  a  juft  eftimation  of  his  own  powers 
by  unaftive  fpeculation.  That  fortitude  which 
has  encotmtered  no  dangers,  that  prudence  which 
has  furmounted  no  difficulties,  that  integrity 
which  has  been  attacked  by  no  temptations  can  at 
belt  be  confidered  but  as  gold  not  yet  brought  to 
the  teft,  of  which  therefore  the  true  value  cannot 
be  affigned.  He  that  traverfes  the  lijl  -without  an 
adverfary,  may  receive^  fays  the  philofopher,  the 
reward  of  viBory,  but  he  has  no  pre.tenjions  to  the 
honour  I  If  it  be  the  higheft  happinefs  of  man  to 
contemplate  himfelf  with  fatisfa6lion,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  gratulations  of  his  own  confcience;  he 
whofe  courage  has  made  way  araidft  the  turbu- 
lence of  oppofition,  and  whofe  vigour  has  broken 
through  the  fnares  of  diftrefs,  has  many  advan- 
tages over  thofe  that  have  (lept  in  the  fhades  of  in- 
dolence, and  whofe  retrofpecl  of  time  can  enter- 
tain them  with  nothing  but  day  rifing  upon  day, 
and  year  gliding  after  year. 

Equally  neceffary  is  fome  variety  of  fortune  to 
a  nearer  infpeBion  of  the  manners,  principles,  and 
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affeftions  of  mankind.  Princes,  when  they  would 
know  the  opinions  or  grievances  of  their  fubjefts^ 
find  it  neceffary  to  fteal  away  from  guards  and  at- 
tendants, and  mingle  on  equal  terms  among  the 
people.  To  him  who  is  known  to  have  the  power 
of  doing  good  or  harm,  nothing  is  mown  in  its 
jiatural  form.  The  behaviour  of  all  that  approach 
him  is  regulated  by  his  humour,  their  narratives 
are  adapted  to  his  inclination,  and  their  reafonings 
determined  by  his  opinions,  whatever  can  alarm 
fufpicion,  or  excite  refentment,  is  carefully  fup- 
prefled,  and  nothing  appears  but  uniformity  of 
fentiments  and  ardour  of  affeftion. 

It  may  be  obferved  that  the  unvaried  complai- 
fance  which  ladies  have  the  right  of  exacting,  keeps 
them  generally  unfkilled  in  human  nature ;  prof- 
perity  will  always  enjoy  the  female  prerogatives, 
and  therefore  muft  be  always  in  danger  of  female 
ignorance.  Truth  is  fcarcely  to  be  heard,  but  by 
thofe  from  whom  it  can  ferve  no  intereft  to  con- 
ceal it. 
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Anecdote  of  Dr.  KING. 

*p\R.  KINGj  late  Arcbbifhop  of  Dublin,  hav- 
-*— '  ing  invited  feveral  perfons  of  diftinftion  to 
dine  with  him,  had,  amongft  a  great  variety  of 
difhes,  a  fine  leg  of  mutton  and  caper-fauce;  but 
the  do6;or,  who  was  not  fOnd  of  butter,  and  re- 
markable for  preferring  a  trencher  to  a  plate,  had 
(ome  of  the  above  pickles  referved  dry  for  his  own 
ufe  J  which,  as  he  wai  mincing,  he  called  aloud  to 
the  company  to  obferve  him  :  I  here  prefent  you, 
my  lords  and  gentlemen,  faid  he,  with  a  fight  that 
may  henceforward  ferve  you  to  talk  of  as  fome- 
thing  curious.  Thai  you  Jaw  an  archbiJJiop  of 
Dublin^  at  fourjcore  and  /even  years  of  age  y  cut  ca-^ 
pers  upon  a  trencher. 


ZEAL, 

A 

VISION. 

'HERE  never  was  a  word  moremiftaken  than 
Zeal. 

To  this  idol  have  been  facrificed  thoufands  and 

ten  thoufands.    It  delights  and  fports  itfelf  in  hu- 

O  o  man 
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man  vi6lims,  like  Moloch.  As  an  angel  of  dark- 
nefsj  it  deals  murders,  plagues,  and  famine  around; 
and,  with  the  venomous  malignity  of  a  bafilifk, 
kills  whatever  it  looks  upon. 

This  monfter  hath  turned  the  mod  fertile  plains 
into  barren  wildernefTes,  depopulated  large  and 
mighty  cities,  and  totally  effaced  the  image  of  the 
Creator  through  feveral  parts  of  the  eaftern  world. 
Zeal,  abftra8:ed  from  charity,  is  the  wild  enthufi- 
afm  of  a  diftemper'd  brain,  or  the  infernal  rage  of 
an  abandoned  hypocrite. 

While  I  was  ruminating  on  this  fubjeft,  I  fell 
afleep,  and  to  the  above  reflexions  I  attribute  the 
following  vifion— 

Methought  I  was  on  afudden  tranfported  into  a 
diftant  country,  the  air  of  which  was  very  thick 
and  heavy,  fo  that  the  whole  region  appeared  to 
be  involved  in  a  large  cloud.  I  had  not  been  there 
long)  before  a  beautiful  being  met  me,  and  accoft- 
ed  me  with  the  queftion — ''how  I  came  hither?'* 
My  reply  hath  efcaped  my  memory.  But  my  fair 
guide,  without  farther  interrogations,  led  me  to- 
wards a  large  flrufture,  which  fhe  informed  me  was 
the  temple  of  Zeal. 

As  we  pafTed  along,  we  took  notice  of  vaft  ar- 
mies, 
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mies,  which  encompafTed  us  on  all  fides.  The 
colour  of  their  cloaths  was  the  deepeft  fcarlet  that 
I  had  ever  beheld.  Their  fwords>  which  were  al- 
ways drawn,  were  reeking  with  the  blood  of  thofe 
whom  they  had  encountered. 

Thus  we  advanced  towards  the  middle  of  the 
country.  As  we  drew  nearer  to  the  temple,  the 
air  grew  fo  thick,  and  the  whole  atmofphere  was  fo 
dark,  that  the  building  feemed  entirely  fituated  in 
the  very  fhades  of  night.  The  building  was  illumi- 
nated with  a  fmall  taper,  which  caft  an  additional 
gloom  and  horror  around  the  place.  Inftead  of 
foliages,  and  other  decorations,  ufual  at  the  en- 
trance of  large  edifices,  there  were  carved  the 
figures  of  human  fkulls,  and  other  bones ;  fo  that 
the  external  ornaments  refembled  the  appearances 
of  a  fepulchre.  At  the  farther  end  of  the  temple, 
we  defcribed  the  female  to  whom  it  belonged. 
She  was  feated  upon  a  throne  of  ebony,  and  array- 
ed in  deep  mourning.  Her  face  was  pale,  and 
much  emaciated,  occafioned  by  long  vigils,  and  un- 
remitted induftry  in  her  attention  to  her  engage^ 
ments.  Her  eyes  and  hands  were  lifted  upwards, 
and  ftie  feemed  to  be  aQuated  by  the  moft  fervent 
devotion.  On  her  right-hand  ftood  Superftition, 
dreft  in  the  habit  of  a  nun,  and  was  her  prime- 
minifter  of  ftate,  from  whom  fhe  received  all  h^r 
O  o  2  intelligence. 
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intelligence.  On  her  left  appeared  a  hideous  phan- 
tom, called  Death:  in  one  hand  was  lightning,  and 
in  the  other  a  fcythe. 

After  having  taken  a  fufficient  furvey  of  this 
fcene  of  terrors,  I  defired  my  leader  to  conduct 
me  back,  with  which  requeft  fhe  immediately  com- 
plied ;  and  entertained  me  as  we  paffed  along,  with 
fuitable  reflexions  upon  what  I  had  feen.  I  was 
very  defirous  to  know  the  lady  by  whom  I  had 
been  fo  highly  obliged,  when  a  fortunate  incident 
occurred,  which  introduced  me  into  the  whole 
fecret. 

There  advanced  towards  us  a  tribe  of  nymphs, 
whofe  charms  were  too  many  and  too  great  for 
the  defcription  of  the  pen ;  each  held  in  her  hand 
a  golden  harp.  Their  eyes  are  ftrong  and  fpark- 
ling,  and  at  the  fame  time  tempered  with  a  pecu- 
liar foftnefs.  Their  hair  flowed  upon  their  (boul- 
ders in  graceful  ringlets ;  and  when  they  fpoke, 
mufick  ilTued  from  their  tongues.  No  fooner  had 
their  prefident,  who  was  the  goddefs  Harmony,  at- 
tended by  the  liberal  arts  and  fciences,  paid  her 
refpefts  to  my  conductor,  than  fhe  immediately 
threw  off  her  difguife  :  when,  lo!  all  on  a  fudden, 
the  mills  and  clouds  were  difpelled;  the  day 
broke  in  upon  us,  and  the  fun  fhone  in  all  it's  me- 
ridian 
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ridian  glory.  Whereupon  I  turned  myfelF,  to 
notice  what  was  become  of  the  fcene  which  I  had 
fo  lately  beheld;  when,  to  my  great  furprize  andb^ 
pleafure,  the  fpot  where  the  temple  flood  was  con- 
verted into  a  verdant  hill,  covered  with  flocks  of 
flieep,  whofe  fleeces  emulated  the  whitenefs  of 
fnow ;  while  the  plains  below  were  beautifully  di- 
vided into  regular  inclofures,  and  (locked  with 
vaft  herds  of  cattle.  Inftead  of  the  cries  of  the 
miferable,  our  ears  were  entertained  with  thebleat- 
ings  of  flieep,  the  lowings  of  oxen,  the  fweet  mur- 
murs of  rivulets,  and  the  melodious  warblings  of 
nightingales!  I  was  then  turning  towards  my  guide, 
who  infl;antly  vanifiicd  from  my  fight;  but,  by  the 
appellation  which  the  nymphs  gave  her,  I  learnt 
that  flie  was  the  Goddefs  Liberty,  the  Genius  of 
Great  Britain ! 


T     H    fi 

Neceffity  of  early  Amendment. 

nno  retain  ideas,   and  compare  their  impref- 
-*■     fions,  is  the  peculiar  and  diftinguifliing  attri- 
bute of  man.     Hence  arifes  his    fuperiority   over 
the  other  beings  of  the  animal  creation.     Hence 

he 
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■he  is  enabled  to  judge  of  futurity,  and  to  lay  down 
for  his  conduft  through  life,  a   rational  fyllem  of 
aftion,     Poffeffed  of  the  power  of  anticipating  pof- 
fibilities  by  a  reference  to  experience,  he  can  refifl 
any  momentary  impulfe ;  and  amid  a  variety  of 
objects,  which  equally  folicit  and  diftraft  his   at* 
tention,  he  can  fele6l  thofe  which  he  calculates  will 
ultimately  be  purfued  with  fuccefs   and   enjoyed 
with  fatisfaftion.  Here  then  is  difplayed  an  exteni- 
five  field  for  the  exertion  of  virtuous  inclination* 
Here,  it  fhould  feem,  proteftcd  by  thofe  powers 
of  reafon,  which  guide  and  dire6i  it,  virtue  might 
triumph  over  every  obftacle  which  oppofed,  and 
every  fnare  which  impeded  its  progrefs.     Power- 
ful, however,  as  are  the  temptations,  which  from 
every  fide  affail  human  nature,  and  unequal  as  is 
frequently  the  force  of  their  rational  faculties  to  a 
vigorous   oppofition,  the  beft  men  are  fometimes 
overcome  when  they  imagine  themfelves  prepared 
by  previous  refolutions  for  any  confliQ:  whatever. 

The  irrefolution  or  weaknefs  of  a  moment  may 
defeat  the  accumulated  wifdom,  or  tranfgrefs  the 
eftablifhed  rules  of  years.  No  man  can  preferve 
himfelf  exempt  from  error,  when  it  is  the  fate  of 
every  one  to  fail.  All  our  caution,  and  all  our 
determinations,  the  rigour  of  philofophy,  and  the 
fecurity  of  habit,  are  equally  liable  to  be  furpri- 

fed 
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fed  by  the  occafional  lapfes  and  infirmities  of  hu- 
manity.  This,  we  own  is  a  diftreffing,  and  in  feme 
meafure,  a  mortifying  pi6lure  of  man.     But  let  it 
not  difcourage  the  efforts  or  abate  the  perfever- 
ance  of  the  virtuous.     Eftimated  as  it  muft  be  by 
our  natural  frailty,  that  conduft  cannot  be  called 
a  decidedly  vicious  one,  which  conlifts  only  in  oc- 
cafional tranfgreflion,  and  temporary  error.     Sin, 
we  know,  unlefs  its  fum  be  enormous,  or  its  qua- 
lity in  an  extraordinary  degree  flagitious,  may  be 
expiated  by  repentance;  and  fingle  a6lions  of  in- 
advertence and  imprudence,  if  they  are  followed 
by  reflections  of  forrow,  and  endeavors  to  reftify 
their  effeQs,  cannot  receive  a  deep  tinge  of  moral 
turpitude,  or  overbalance  the  merits  of  life  in   its 
general  view  honeft  and  ufeful.     Let  it,  however, 
not  be  fuppofed,  that  in  palliating  the  guilt  of  in- 
confiderate  or  occafional  errors,  we  would  juftify, 
as  trivial  and  pardonable,  the  recurrent  fluctuations 
of  levity  and  caprice.    Syfl^ematick  regularity,  and 
liable  principle  are  as  neccflary  to  the  welfare   of 
fociety,  as  to  the  charafter  of  the  individual.  With- 
out them  men  could  have  no  dependence  on  the 
faith  of  each  other.     There  could,  indeed,  be  nei- 
ther virtue  nor  order  in  the  world.     Violations  of 
rectitude,  we   know,   repeatedly   committed,  and 
flightly  regarded,  gradually  reconcile  the  mind  to 
a  total  alienation;  and  fince  vice  fo  frequently  af- 
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fumes  the  appearance  of  virtue,  and  conceals  itfelf 
in  dlfguifes  the  moll  difficult  to  be  difcovered,  con- 
fiftency  of  condu6l  is  in  truth  the  only  teft  of  in- 
tegrity which  can  fatisfy  the  doubts  of  fufpicions, 
and  fecure  the  confidence  of  the  diftruftful.  The 
diftinftion,  then,  is  obvious  and  plain.  The  man, 
•whofe  life  is  a  continued  feries  of  irregularities  and 
inconfiftencies,  we  abandon  as  an  irreclaimable, 
and  defpife  as  a  worthlefs  charaQer.  Aware,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  unavoidable  frailties  of  our 
nature,  we  muft  not  magnify  as  unpardonable  and 
irreparable,  every  petty  tranfgreflion  and  trifling 
deviation:  we  muft  not  preclude,  by  reprefenting 
them  as  ufelcfs,  the  benefits  of  reformation  nor  dif- 
courage,  by  exaggerating  every  defeft,  the  ardour 
of  virtue.  Venial,  therefore,  as  muft  be  confidcr- 
ed  the  natural  errors  of  humanity,  they  are  only  fo 
far  venial,  as  they  are  forfaken  on  refleftion,  and 
thought  on  with  remorfe.  We  may  plead  as  ex- 
cufable  the  irrefiftible  propenfitics  of  our  confti- 
tution,  or  we  may  alledge  as  infufficient  for  the 
attainment  of  perfeftion  the  powers  of  reafon;  but 
no  conftitutional  weaknefs  can  juftify  intentional 
depravity,  nor  any  but  the  wilfully  blind  or  incor- 
rigibly corrupt  affirm,  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
commiffion  of  a  crime,  or  incapable  of  relinquifh- 
ing  the  purfuit  of  it.  It  is  no  neceffary  inference, 
that  becaufe  a  man   cannot  fecure   himfelf  from 
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vice,  lie  may  live  without  virtue;  and  becaufe, 
however  conftant  and  watchful  be  his  vigilance, 
he  cannot  but  incur  fome  fault,  he  is  not  bound 
to  extricate  himfelf  from  its  dominion.  Vice  in 
its  courfe  is  naturally  progreflive.  But  it  is  in 
every  man's  power,  and  therefore  it  is  every  man's 
duty,  on  firft  fetting  out,  to  abandon  a  courfe  of 
which  he  forefees  the  miferable  end.  To  be  ever 
in  fome  meafure  imperfe£t,  and  in  fome  degree 
culpable,  is  the  efFeSt  of  a  phylical  weiknefs  in 
our  conftitution ;  but  to  be  abfolutely  irreclaim- 
able depends  on  our  mifcondu6l,  on  our  obftinacy 
in  not  correfting  the  influence,  or  our  own  blind- 
nefs  in  not  forefeeing  the  confequences  of  the  firft 
advances  towards  an  erroneous  mode  of  life. 


ANECDOTE 


OF 


SULLY  and  HENRY  the  FOURTH. 

TN  fpite  of  the  fuperiority  of  Sully's  talentSj 
■*-  and  the  purity  of  his  intentions,  this  great  mi- 
nifter  was  ever  harraffed  by  calumnies  and  mifre,. 
prefentations.  Many  of  them  were  ftudioufly  re- 
lated to  Henry,  who  occafionally  mentioned  thera 
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to  him,  and  heard  in  what  manner  he  defended 
himfelf.  Once,  after  a  converfation  of  three 
hours  on  fubjefts  like  thefe,  he  embraced  Sully  at 
coming  outof  his  antichamber  before  all  his  court, 
and  faid,  *'  I  efteem  you  as  the  belt  and  mofl  in- 
nocent man  that  ever  was,  as  well  as  the  moft  loyal 
and  the  moft  ufeful  fervant  I  ever  pofTefled." 
Then  turning  round  to  fome  of  Sully's  enemies 
who  were  prefent,  he  added,  ''  I  wifh  earneftly 
to  let  you  all  know,  that  I  love  Sully  better  than 
ever,  and  that  death  alone  can  diflblve  my  efteem 
for  him." 


MELANCHOLY. 

AMID  the  calm,  fequefter'd  ftiade. 
Sad  Melancholy  wanders  flill ; 
Or,  penfive,  droops  the  chearlefs  maid, 
Befide  the  filver,  purling  rill. 

Where  filence  holds  her  placid  fway. 
Scarce  interrupted  by  the  ftream; 

Or  e'en  the  figh,  that  heaves  its  way, 
Fiomnurs'd  Affliction's  troubled  dream: 
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Where  fall'n  the  fcnlptors  pride  is  feen, 
The  mofs  rob'd  pillars  worn  remains; 

And  mould'ring  Grandeur's  fallen  mein,  ^^ 

Derides  the  fkilful  artift's  pains  :  \^. 

Where,  emblematic,  fall  the  bough 
Of  drooping  Sorrow's  favoured  tree; 

And  warm  devotion  breathes  her  vow. 
Beneath  the  veil  of  fecrecy: 

Where  Pity  weeps  o'er  Folly's  train, 

And  Mirth  forgets  his  mad  career;  i 

Where  Love  dare  venture  to  complain, 

And  Superftition  bows  to  Fear: 

Where  rarely,  on  the  verdant  way, 
The  footflep's  form  appears  impreft; 

There  whither  oft  I've  wifhed  to  ftray, 
Where  none  my  mufings  might  moleft! 

In  penfive  thoughts  abftrafled  guife, 
To  brood  o'er  Difappointment's  reign; 

Hope's  pleafing  wifh  to  realize. 
In  Fancy's  light  ideal  train! 

For  Melancholy's  mournful  reign, 

And  fenfibility's  foft  pow'r. 
Produce  a  pleafure,  oft,  from  pain. 

And  milder  make  the  plaintive  hour. 

P  p  2  DEATH 
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DEATH. 

TTXEATH  is  inevitable:  it  clofesthe  human  ex- 
^^  iftence,  and  opens  the  boundlefs  profpefts 
of  eternity.  How  aweful,  how  fublime,  and  in- 
terefting,  is  this  moft  important  of  all  fubjefts  to 
man !  and  yet  how  few  refled  on  the  uncertainty 
of  life,  the  inftability  of  all  fublunary  poffeffions; 
or  foberly,  deliberately,  and  attentively,  confider 
how  abfolutely  neceffary  it  is  to  be  prepared  for 
that  refiftlefs  moment  that  configns  humanity  to  it's 
kindred  dull,  that  unfetters  the  foul  for  trial  be- 
fore the  folemn  tribunal  of  Heaven,  and  either 
crowns  it  with  a  bleffed  immortality,  with  joy,  and 
felicity  fupreme,  or  envelopes  it  in  confummate 
mifery  for  ever!  Inceffant  contemplation,  how- 
ever, on  this  great  event,  is  not  required,  becaufe 
it  might  embitter  all  the  fweets  of  life,  impofe 
gloomy  defpondency,  incapacitate  for  bufinefs, 
or  damp  the  energy  of  the  intelleftual  powers; 
and,  therefore,  Providence  has  wifely  gifted  every 
individual  with  many  pleafurable  fenfations  and 
refle6lions,  which  often  recur,  and  which  tend 
very  powerfully  to  diflipate  forrow,  and  fweeten 
enjoyment.  Neverthelefs,  meditation  fliould  be 
frequent,  and  always  truly  fincere;  and  thence 
might  reafonably  be  expefted  every  thing  exalted 

in 
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in  religion,  or  graceful  in  morals.  It  would  with- 
out doubt,  be  inftrumental,  alfo,  in  counteracting 
evil  propenfities ;  and  aQ;  as  a  prevailing  incen- \ 
live  to  ferious  confideration,  and  the  regulation  of 
the  condufl  and  difpofition,  in  the  eye  of  Reafon 
and  of  Heaven,  to  whatever  is  pious,  and  amiable, 
and  meritorious. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  that  neither  age  nor 
rank,  neither  power  nor  riches,  neither  ftrength, 
nor  beauty,  nor  goodnefs,  can  exempt  frail  human 
nature  from  the  appointed  vifitation.  All  muft 
tread  the  gloomy  path  of  death,  all  muft  '*  travel 
through  this  vale  of  darknefs,"  to  their  deftined 
home,  within  the  pale  of  eternity.  Sometimes 
Death,  that  ravening  wolf,  affails  the  man  whofe 
hoary  head  and  filver  locks  befpeak  the  approach- 
ing change;  fometimes  the  aged  mother;  fome- 
times  the  young,  dutiful,  andproiiifing  fon;  fome- 
times the  beautiful,  amiable  and  youthful  daugh- 
ter; or  the  fmiling  and  engaging  infant;  are  fud-  ' 
denly  torn  from  the  fond  embrace  of  affeftionate 
relatives.  While  vifionary  fcenes,  perhaps,  of  ex- 
pefted  felicity  and  future  benefits  promifed  appa- 
rent fuccefs,  and  a  reciprocality  of  genuine  efleeni 
prompted  to  afpire  to  fubfequent  delight.  Death 
diffolves  the  promifed  happinefs,  and  inexorably 
commands  the  airy  fchemes  of  human  contrivance 

to 
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to  vanifli  into  air.  So  uncertain,  indeed,  are  the 
enjoyments  of  this  life,  that  little  dependence  need 
])t  placed  on  their  continuance  ;  and  yet  how  ea- 
gerly do  we  prefs  forward  in  the  purfuit  of  happi- 
nefs,  as  if  it  was  an  obje6l  of  all  others  the  moft 
eafy  to  be  attained!  But,  alas!  real  felicity,  un- 
mixed with  calamitous  or  painful  incidents,  is  not 
here  within  the  grafp  of  any  mortal;  it  buds, 
and  ripens  to  perfe6tion,  in  the  garden  of  Paradife 
only;  where  it  remains,  ever  pure  and  unalloyed, 
to  fweetenand  exalt  the  great,  inexhauftijDle,  and 
unfpeakable  joys  of  heaven. 

Philofophy,  likewife,  may  contend  for  the  dig- 
nity of  man:  it  may  lay  down  maxims  for  pru- 
dence of  condu61,  and  relief  in  adverfity;  but  it's 
apothegms  muft  eventually  prove  inefFeftual  and 
unfatisfafliory.  Chriftianity  alone  offers  the  ftrong- 
eft  and  moft  permanent  fupport,  as  well  as  the 
moft  rational  confolation:  it  is  this  that  has  brought 
'*life  and  immortality  to  light;"  it  is  this  that  has 
flood  the  teft  of  all  ages  and  all  experience,  and 
affuredly  will  be,  at  every  trying  conjunfture,  in 
the  hour  of  painful  vifitation,  of  unfortunate  vicif- 
fitudes,  in  all  feafons,  and  on  all  occafions,  a  balm 
of  the  moft  fovereign  efficacy,  of  the  fweeteft 
comfort,  and  the  beft  fatisfaftion. 

In  the  heathen  world,  fuch  fatisfaflion,  com- 
fort, and  delight,  were  unknown.      Involved  in 

primeval 
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primeval  uncertainty,  the  refearches  of  mankind 
after  truth  muft  neceffarily  have  been  vague  and 
inconclulive.  Before  the  dignity  of  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  and  the  eftablifhment  of  his  ever 
facred  and  ever-blefled  Gofpel —  which,  it  can- 
not be  denied,  abounds  in  the  fublimell  and  mod 
interefting  precepts.  Man  was  led  to  worfiiip  in 
error,  and  err  through  ignorance :  but  now  thank. 
Heaven,  there  is  a  wide  difference ;  and  no  one, 
furely,  who  retains  his  fenfes,  and  is  open  to  the 
impreffions  of  Divine  Love,  will  for  a  moment 
doubt  of  the  truths  of  a  Revelation,  or  wander  in 
the  barren  mazes  of  dark  mythology  for  things 
divine,  immutable,  and  immortal. 

As  this  is  a  fubjeftof  the  utmoft  confequence, 
I  fhall  conclude  this  effay  with  the  admirable  and 
affefting  refleOiions  of  an  unknown  author,  which 
I  once  met  with  in  a  periodical  mifcellany.  They 
are,  in  my  opinion  peculiarly  appropriate  and  im- 
portant, and  well  deferve  the  attention  and  remem- 
brance of  me^  o^  you,  of  all. 

*'  It  is  too  commonly  found,"  fays  he,  •*  that 
a  familiarity  with  death,  and  a  frequent  recurrenca 
of  funerals,  graves,  and  church-yards,  ferves  to 
harden,  rather  than  humanize  the  mind;  and  to 
deaden,  rather  than  arouze,  tbofe  becoming  re- 
fleBionsj  which    fuch    objeBs  feems   excellently 

calculated 
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calculated  to  produce.  Hence  the  phyfician  en- 
ters without  the  leaft  emotion,  the  gloomy  cham- 
bers of  expiring  life;  the  undertaker  handles  with- 
out concern  the  clay-cold  limbs;  and  the  fexton 
whiftles,  unappalled,  while  his  fpade  cafts  forth 
from  the  earth  the  mingled  bones  and  dull  of  his 
fellow-creatures.  And,  alas !  how  often  have  I 
felt,  with  indignant  relu6lance,  my  wandering 
heart  engaged  in  other  fpeculations,  when  called 
to  minifter  at  the  grave,  and  to  confign  to  the 
tomb  the  afhes  of  my  fellow-creatures! 

'*  Yet  nothing  teacheth  like  Death  :  and  though, 
perhaps,  the  bufinefs  of  life  would  grow  torpid, 
and  the  ftrings  of  aftivity  be  loofed,  were  men 
continually  hanging  over  the  meditation — yet  af- 
furedly,  no  man  fiiould  fail  to  keep  the  great  ob- 
je6l  in  view — and  feafonably  to  refleQ,  that  the 
important  moment  is  coming,  when  he  too  mull 
mingle  with  his  kindred  clay ;  when  he  too  muft 
appear  before  God's  awful  judgment-feat;  when 
he  too  muft  be  adjudged  by  a  fixed,  an  irrecover- 
able, an  immutable  decree ! 

"  As  I  entered  the  church  yard — 
*«  Where  heaves  the  turf  in  many  a  moulder- 
ing heap; 
where — 

'*  Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid  ;** 

fo 
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fo  many  of  my  friends,  my  neighbours,  my  fet^ 
low-creatures,  lie  mouldering  into  duft  :  ftruck 
with  the  flow  and  folemn  found  of  the  deep- 
toned  bell,  and  particularly  impreflcd  with  the 
afflifting  circumftances  of  his  death,  whofe  obfe- 
quies  I  was  waiting  to  perform,  I  found  the  in- 
voluntary tear  rufli  from  mine  eyes,  and  the  un- 
bidden figh  heave  in  my  labouring  bofom. 

"  And,  O  Death!  mighty  conqueror!  "  I 
could  not  forbear  faying,  in  the  filence  of  unaf- 
fefted  meditation :  *'  O  Death !  how  terri- 
ble, how  wonderful,  thou  art !  Here  I  ftand  full 
of  life  ;  health  fmiling  on  my  cheek,  and  fpark- 
ling  in  my  eye,  my  atlive  feet  ready  to  bear  me 
brifkly  along,  and  my  hands  prompt  to  execute 
their  appointed  office  :  fcenes  of  pleafing  felicity 
are  before  me  ;  the  comforts  of  domeftic  ferenity 
dwell  fecurely  around  me;  and  my  bufy  foul  is 
planning  future  improvements  of  happinefs  and 
peace.  But  the  moment  is  coming,  perhaps  is 
near,  when  life's  feeble  pulfe  fhall  play  no  longer, 
thefe  eyes  no  more  fparkle,  nor  this  cheek  glow 
with  health;  that  pale  as  the  fliroud  that  invefts 
me,  and  thofe  clofed  with  the  lids  to  unclofe  and 
awaken  no  more ;  the  feet  fhall  decline  their 
fundion,  and  the  ufelefs  hands  fall  heavily  down 
by  my  fide.  Farewel,  then,  all  the  engaging, 
Q  2  endearing 
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"endearing,  fcenes  before  me!  dear  wife  of  my  bo- 
fom;  my  children,  fweet  pledges  of  love,  and 
nearer  than  the  ftrings  that  hold  my  heart !  my 
beft  loved  friends  fhall  then  weep  tenderly  over 
me;  and  my  thinking,  reftlefs,  bufy  foul,  at  length 
know  repofe,  and  be  anxious  no  more!'* 

'*  It  is  fixed;  and  all  the  powers  on  earth  can 
neither  arreft,  nor  avert,  the  fure,  unerring  dart! 
But  with  confummate  wifdom,  the  great  Lord  of 
the  world  hath  wrapped  up  the  important  moment 
in  impenetrable  darknefs  from  human  view;  that, 
from  the  cradle,  we  might  have  the  folemn  objeft 
before  us,  and  aft  as  men,  becaufe  as  men  we 
muft  die! 

**  Let  me  not,  then,  labour  to  divert  the  impro- 
ving fpeculation;  but  advance  flill  nearer,  and  fee 
if  I  can  learn  what  it  is  to  die." 

**  To  die ! — G  you,  my  friends,  amidft  whofe 
graves  I  now  am  wandering;  you  who,  not  long 
fince,  like  me,  trod  over  this  region  of  mortality, 
and  drank  the  golden  day :  with  you,  the  bitter- 
nefs  is  paft ;  you  have  tafted  what  that  is,  which  fo 
much  perplexes  the  human  thought,  of  which  we 
all  know  fo  little,  and  yet  of  which  we  all  muft 
know  fo  much!  O  could  ye  inform  me  what  it  is 
to  die  I  could  ye  tell  me  what  it  is  to  breath  the 
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laft  fad  jjafp,  what  are  the  fenfations  of  the  lad 
convulfion,  of  the  laft  pang  of  difrupting  nature! 
O  could  ye  tell  me  how  the  foul  ifllies  from  the 
lifelefs  dwelling  which  it  haihfo  long  inhabited; 
what  unknown  worlds  are  difcovered  to  its  view; 
how  it  is  afFeBed  with  the  alarming  profpeS;  how 
it  is  affefted  with  the  remembrance  and  regard  of 
things  left  here  below!  O  could  ye  tell  me — But, 
alas!  how  vain  the  wifli!  clouds  and  darknefs  reft 
upon  it;  and  nothing  but  experience  muft  be  al- 
lowed to  fatisfy  thefe  anxious  refearches  of  mortals ! 

**  Yet,  let  us  not  forbear  thefe  refearches;  or, 
at  leaft,  not  relinquifli  the  interefling  view ;  for 
what  can  be  of  equal  importance  to  man,  deftined 
as  he  is  inevitably  to  tread  the  path  of  Death? 
What  of  equal  importance  to  examine,  as  whither 
that  path  leads,  and  how  it  may  be  too  fuccefsful  ? 
What  of  equal  importance,  for  a  pilgrim  of  a  day 
to  contemplate,  as  that  great  event  which  muft 
open  to  him  an  unending,  unalterable  ftate! 

"  All  men  muft  tread  that  gloomy  path.  *'  It 
is  appointed  for  all  men  once  to  die.**  Adam's 
curfe  is  upon  all  his  pofterity.  Duft  they  are, 
and  to  duft  they  muft  return.  But  whither  leads 
that  gloomy  path?  Alas!  in  the  heathen  world, 
with  what  a  bewildered  mind  they  fought  the  re- 
folution  of  that  queftion!  Death,  indeed,  was 
Q  q  2  dreadful 
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dreadful  in  fuch  circumftances ;  for,  if  we  \vant 
the  glad  hope  of  immortality  to  chear  our  depart- 
ing hour,  what  affliftion  can  even  beconceiv'dmore 
afflitling  than  death  and  diffolution,  feparation 
from  all  we  hold  dear  on  earth,  and  perfect  anni- 
hilation from  all  future  expectances  ? 

'*  Life  and  immortality  are  brought  to  light  by 
t|ie  Gofpel;  and  the  queftion  is  anfwered  clearly 
from  that  facred  book,  whence  alone  we  can  gain 
information  on  this  point — '*  Once  to  diet  and  after 
that  be  judged.  We  mujlall  P:and  before  the  judgment 
SeatoJChrift!"  O  my  foul,  how  aweful  the  reflec- 
tion! Can  any  thing  more  be  wanting  to  infpire 
thee  with  the  moft  ferious  purpofes,  and  moft  de- 
vout refolves,  than  the  certainty  of  death,  the  affur- 
ance  of  judgment,  the  knowledge  of  immortality  ? 

*'  And  after  death  he  judged  T  Tell  me  no  more 
of  the  pangs  of  death,  and  the  torment  of  corpo- 
real fufferance!  What,  what  is  this,  and  all  the 
evils  of  life's  contra6led  fpan,  to  the  things  which 
follow  after?  This  it  is,  indeed,  which  makes 
Death  truly  formidable ;  which  fhould  awaken 
every  folcmn  reflexion,  and  ftimulate  every  ra- 
tional endeavour. 

To  he  judged!  To  be  fentenced,  by  an  irrever- 
fible  decree,  to  an  allotment  eternal  and  unchange- 
able! 
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able!    an   allotment  of  confummate   felicity,  or 
confummate  diftrefs! 

•*  O^Immortality  !  how  much  doth  the  thought 
of  thee  debafe  in  their  value  every  earthly  enjoy- 
Tnent,  every  earthly  purfuit  and  pofTejGfion!  and 
fhew  man  to  himfelf  in  a  point  of  view  that  amply 
difcovers  his  true  bufinefs  on  earth ;  that  amply 
difcovers  the  true  dignity  of  his  nature  ;  and  for- 
cibly reproves  his  wretched  attachment  to  fublu- 
nary  things! 

*'  And  methinks,  as  if  a  voice  were  fpeaking 
from  yonder  grave — I  hear  a  foleran  whifper  to 
my  foul ! 

'*  Every  grave  proclaims  thy  own  mortality ! 
Child  of  the  duft,  be  humble,  and  grow  wife!  a 
few  days  fince,  like  ihce  1  flouriflied  in  the  fair 
field  of  the  earthly  world  I  a  few  days  fince,  I  was 
cut  down  like  a  flower,  and  my  body  lies  wither- 
ing in  this  comforilcfs  bed !  Regardlefs  of  God, 
and  inattentive  to  duty,  I  pafTed  gaily  along,  and 
thought  no  ftorm  would  ever  over-cloud  my  head  I 
In  a  moment,  the  unexpe6led  tempeft  arofe.  I 
funk,  a»d  was  loft !  Go  thy  way,  and  forget  not 
thyfelf;  remember  that,  to-day,  thou  haft  life  in 
thy  power ;  to  morrow,  perhaps,  thou  mayeft'  be 
a  breathlefs  corpfe;  cftimate  from  thence  the  value, 
poor  and  fmall,  of  all  things  beneath  the  fun ;  and 
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forget  not,  that  death  and  eternity  are  by  an  indi^ 
foluble  band  united.  If  thou  dareft  to  die,  and 
unprepared  meet  thy  God,  moft  wretched  of 
beings,  who  can  enough  deplore  thy  mifery!  Ever- 
lafting  anguifh,  remorfe,  and  punifhment  affured» 
)y  await  thee !  But  if,  bearing  futurity  in  mind, 
thou  art  fo  bleffed  as  to  live  in  conformity  to  the 
law  of  thy  nature,  and  the  gofpel  of  thy  God,  the 
Saviour  of  mankind  hath  opened  the  golden  doors 
of  perennial  blifs  for  thee;  and  eternal  delight, 
from  the  full  river  of  God's  inexhaufted  love,  re- 
mains to  reward  thy  faithful  fervices. 

'*  Mortal,  be  wife  !  Remember  judgement,  and 
learn  to  die!" 

"  Memento  Mori  /'* 


ANECDOTE 

OF 

Mr.  LEE. 

TTTHEN  Lee  was  Manager  at  Edinburgh,  he 
•  ^  was  determined  to  improve  upon  thunder, 
and  fo  having  procured  a  parcel  of  nine  pound 
{hot,  they  were  put  into  a  wheel-barrow,  to  which 
he  affixed  an  oQagon  wheeL    This  done,  ridges 

were 
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were  placed  at  the  back  of  the  ftage,  and  one  of 
the  carpenters  was  ordered  to  trundle  this  wheel- 
barrow fo  filled,  backwards  and  forwards  over 
thefe  ridges.  The  play  was  Lear,  and  really  iii 
the  two  efforts  the  thunder  had  a  good  effeft. 
At  length  as  the  King  was  braving  the  •*  pelting 
of  the  pitilefs  florm,"  the  thunderer's  foot  flipped 
and  down  he  came  wheel-barrow  and  all.  The 
ftage  being  on  a  declivity,  the  balls  made  their 
way  towards  the  orcheftra,  and  meeting  with  btit 
a  feeble  refiftance  from  the  fcene,  laid  it  flat  upon 
ils  face.  This  ftorm  was  more  difficult  for  Lear 
to  ftem  than  the  one  he  had  before  complained  of. 
The  balls  taking  every  dire6lion,  he  was  obliged 
to  fkip  about  to  avoid  them  like  the  man  who 
dances  the  egg  hornpipe.  The  fidlers,  in  alarm 
for  their  catgut,  hurried  out  of  the  orcheftra,  and 
to  crown  this  fcene  of  glorious  confufion,  the 
fprawling  thunderer  lay  proftrate  in  fight  of  the 
audience,   like  another  Salmoneu?. 
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The  KNOWLEDGE  of  GOD 

KATVRAL  to  MAJ^. 

nr^HAT  gracious  pow'r,  who  from  his  kindred 

-■■       clay. 
Bids  man  arife  to  tread  the  realms  of  day. 
Implants  a  guide,  and  tells  what  will  fulfil 
His  word,  or  what's  repugnant  to  his  will. 
The  author  of  our  being  marks  fo  clear, 
That  none,  but  thofe  who  will  be  blind  can  err; 
Or  wherefoe'er  we  turn  th'  attentive  eyes. 
Proofs  of  a  God  on  every  fide  arife. 
Nature,  a  faithful  mirror,  ftands  to  fhew 
Godj  in  his  works,  difclos'd  to  human  view. 
Whate'er  exifts  beneath  the  cryftal  floods. 
Or  cuts  the  liquid  air,  or  haunts  the  woods; 
The  various  flow'rs  that  fpread  th'  enamel'd  mead. 
Each  plant,  each  herb,  or  even  the  grafs  we  tread-, 
Difplays  omnipotence  :  None  elfe  could  form 
The  vileft  weed,  or  animate  a  worm. 
Or  view  the  livid  wonders  of  the  (ky, 
"What  hands  fufpends  thofe  pond'rous  orbs  on  high  ? 
The  comet's  flight,  the  planets  myllic  dance  ! 
Are  thefc  the  works  of  providence,  or  chance  ? 
Themfelves  declare  that  univerfal  caufe, 
"Who  fram'd  the  fyftem,  and  impos'd  their  laws. 
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